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PREFACE. 

This little yolnme has grown out of a short 
course of lectures on the Synonyms of the New 
Testament, which, in the fulfilment of my duties 
as Professor of Divinity at King's College, I have 
more than once addressed to the theological stu- 
dents there. It seemed to me that lectures on 
such a subject might help, in however partial a 
measure, to supply a want, of which many of the 
students themselves are probably conscious, of 
which those who have to do with their training 
cannot help being aware. The long, patient and 
exact studies in philology of our great schools and 
universities, which form so invaluable a portion 
of their mental, and, I will add, of their moral 
discipline also, can find no place during the two 
years or two years and a half of the theological 
course at King's College. The time itself is too 
short to allow this, and it is in great part claimed 
by other and more pressing studies. Some, in- 
deed, we rejoice to find, come to us possessing 
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thjB knowledge in a yeiy respectable degree 
already ; while of others much more than this can 
be said. Yet where it does not abeady exist, it 
is quite impossible that it can be more than in 
part supplied. At the same time we feel the loss 
and the deficiency ; we are sometimes conscious of 
it eren in those who go forth from us with general 
theological acquirements, which would bear a 
favourable comparison with the acquirements of 
those trained in older institutions. It is a matter 
of regret, when in papers admirable in all other 
respects, errors of inexact scholarship are to be 
found, which seem quite out of keeping with the 
amount of intelligence, and the standard of know- 
ledge, which every where else they display. 

Feeling the immense value of these studies, and 
how unwise it would be, because we cannot have 
all which we would desire, to forego what is possi- 
ble and within our reach, I have two or three times 
dedicated a brief course pf lectures to the compa- 
rative value of words in the New Testament — and 
these, with some subsequent additions and some 
defalcations, have supplied the materials of the 
present volume. I have never doubted that, (setting 
aside those higher and more solenm lessons, which 
in a great measure are out of our reach to impart, 
being to be taught rather by Grod than men,) there 
are few things which we should have more at 
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heart than to awaken in otir scholars an enthniuasm 
for the grammar and the lexicon* We shall have 
done much, very mnch for those who come to ns 
for theological training and generally for mental 
guidance, if we can persuade them to have these 
continually in their hands ; if we can make them 
believe that with these, and out of these, they 
may be learning more, obtaining more real and 
lasting acquisitions, such as will stay by them, 
snch as will form a part of the texture of their 
own minds for ever, that they shall from these be 
more effectually accomplishing themselves for their 
future work, than from many a volume of divinity^ 
studied before its time, even if it were worth 
studying at all, crudely digested, and therefore 
turning to no true nourishment of the inner man. 

But having now ventured to claim for these 
lectures a somewhat wider audience than at first 
they had, it may be permitted to me to add here 
a very few observations on the value of the study 
of synonyms, not any longer considered in refer- 
ence to our peculiar needs at King's College, but 
generally; and on that of the synonyms of the 
New Testament in particular ; as also on the helps 
to the acquiring of a knowledge of these which 
are at present in existence. 

The value of this study as a discipline for 
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training the mind into close and accurate habits 
of thought, the amount of instruction which may 
be drawn from it, the increase of intellectual wealth 
which it msj yield, all this has been implicitly 
recognized by well-nigh all great writers — ^for well- 
nigh all from time to time have paused, themselves 
to play the dividers and discemers of words — 
explicitly by not a few, who have proclaimed the 
value wHch Ais study had in their eyes. And 
instructive as in any language it must be, it must 
be eminently so in the Greek — a language spoken 
by a people of the finest and subtlest intellect; 
who saw distinctions, where others saw none; who 
divided out to different words what others often 
were content to huddle confusedly under a common 
term ; who were themselves singularly alive to its 
value, diligently cultivating the art of synonymous 
distinction,^ and sometimes even to an extravagant 
excess f who have bequeathed a multitude of fine 
and delicate observations on the right distmguish- 
ing of their own words to the after world. 

And while thus, with reference to all Greek, the 
investigation of the likenesses and differences of 
words appears especially invited by the character- 
istic excellences of the language, in respect to the 
Greek of the New Testament, plainly there are 

* The ovofiara hiaipttv, Plato, Laches^ 197 d, 

* Id. Frotag. 877 a b e. 
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reasons additional inviting ns to this stndy. If 
by such investigations as these we become awate 
of delicate variations in an author's meanings 
which otherwise we might have missed, where is 
it so desirable that we should miss nothing, that 
we should lose no finer intention of the writer, as 
in those words which are the vehicles of the verj 
mind of Gfod Himself? K thus the intellectual 
riches of the student are increased, can this any- 
where be of so great importance as there, where 
the inteUectaal may, if rightly UBed, prove Bpiritual 
riches as well? If it encourage thoughtful medi- 
tation on the exact forces of words, both as they 
are in themselves, and in their relation to other 
words, or in any way unveil to us their marvel 
and their mysteiy, this can nowhere else have a 
worth in the least approachiog that which it ac- 
quires when the words with which we have to do 
are, to those who receive them aright, words of 
eternal life ; while in the dead carcases of the same, 
if men suffer the spirit of life to depart from them, 
all manner of corruptions and heresies may be, as 
they have been, bred. 

The words of the New Testament are eminently 
the erroix'sta of Christian theology, and he who 
will not begin with a patient study of those, shall 
never make any considerable, least of all any 
secure, advances in this : for here, as everywhere 
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else, sure disappointment awaits him who thinks 
to possess the whole without first possessing the 
parts of which that whole is composed. Now it is 
the verj nature and necessity of the investigation 
of synonyms to compel such patient investigation 
of the forces of words, such accurate weighing of 
their precise value, absolute and relative, and in 
this its merits as a mental discipline, consist. 

Yet when we look around us for assistance 
herein, neither in respect of Greek synonyms in 
general, nor specially in respect of those of the 
New Testament, can it be affirmed that we are 
even tolerably furnished with books. Whatever 
there may be to provoke occasional dissent in 
D5derlein's Lateinische Synonyms und Etymolo^ 
gteetij yet there is no book on Greek synonyms 
which for compass and completeness can bear 
comparison with it ; and almost all the more im- 
portant modem languages of Europe have better 
books devoted to their synonyms than any which 
has been devoted to the Greek. The works of the 
early grammarians, as of Ammonius and others, 
supply a certain amount of important material, 
but cannot be said even remotely to meet the 
needs of the student at the present day. Vomel's 
8yrumym%$cheB Worterbtich, Frankfurt, 1822, an 
admirable little volume as £eu: as it goes, but at 
the same time a school-book and no more, and 
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Pillon^s Synonymea Gfrecs, of which a translation 
into English was edited bj the late T. K. Arnold, 
London, 1860, are the only modem attempts to 
supply the deficiency ; at least I am not aware of 
any other. But neither of these writers has 
allowed himself space to enter on his subject with 
any fulness and completeness: while the references 
to the synonyms of the New Testament are ex- 
ceedingly rare in Vdmel; and though somewhat 
more frequent in Pillon's work, are capricious and 
imcertain there, and in general of a meagre and 
unsatisfactory description. 

The only book dedicated expressly and exclu- 
sively to these is one written in Latin by J. A. H, 
Tittmann, De Synonymis in Novo TestamentOj 
Leipsic, 1829, 1832. It would ill become me, and 
I have certainly no intention, to speak slightingly 
of the work of a most estimable man, and of a good 
scholar — above all, when that work is one from 
which I have occasionally derived assistance, such 
as I most willingly acknowledge. Yet the fact 
that we are offering a book on the same subject as 
a preceding author; and may thus lie imder, or 
seem to others to lie under, the temptation of 
unduly claiming for the ground which we would 
occupy, that it is not occupied already ; this must 
not wholly shut our mouths in respect of what 
appear to us deficiencies or shortcomings on his 
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part. And this work of Tittmann's seems to me 
still to leave room for another, even on the very 
subject to which it is speciallj devoted. It some^ 
times travels very slowly over its gromid; the 
synonyms which he selects for discrimination can- 
not be esteemed always the most interesting ; nor, 
which is one of the most important elements of 
value in such a book, are they always felicitously 
grouped for investigation ; he often fails to bring 
out in sharp and clear antithesis the differences 
between them ; while here and there the investiga- 
tions of later scholars have quite broken down the 
distinctions which he has sought to establish ; as 
£Dr instance that between SiaWda-o'eiv and tcaraX- 
Xatra-eLV, as though the first were a Qnutual, the 
second only a onesided^ reconciliation. Indeed 
the fact that this book of Tittmann^s, despite the 
interest of its subject, and its standing alone upon 
it, not to speak of its republication in England and 
in English,^ has never obtained any considerable 
circulation among students of theology here, is 
itself an evidence that it has not been felt to meet 
our wants on the matter. 

The work which is now offered, is, I am perfectly 

> Biblical Cabinet, voll. iii. xxxvii. Edinbui^h, 1833, 1837. 
It must at the same time be owned that Tittmaim has hardly 
had a fair trial. I^othing can well be imagined more incor- 
rect or more slovenly than this translation. It is often unin- 
telligible, where the original is perfectly clear. 
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aware, bat a slight contribution to the cmbject — 
small in respect of the number of synonyms con- 
sidered, which might easily have been doubled or 
trebled; many of the most interesting having re- 
mained untouched by me;^ and ako, as I am 
painfully conscious, with manifold deficiencies, 
most probably with some mistakes, in the treat- 
ment even of these. The conclusions at which I 

^ It is possible that some reader of this book might like to 
have suggested to Mm a few of these, on which to exercise 
his own skill in synonymous distinction. The following, then, 
were some which I had once proposed to myself to consider, 
but which I have now reserved for a second part, which I 
hope, but scarcely expect, heredter to publish : — airoXvrpoxrtff, 
fCorc^Xiryi}, fXacr/iot—^iriOTOs, oTret^r— <ci(n;v^fror, &<nrovl^s 
-—aypafAfiaTO£y idmrris — \akto, \4y» — irapoi/ua, irapo^Xif^- 
yjriiKjiSs, vfJLPOSy ^di; — doxifui^o), ireipa^o — dfifpiffkrjirTpow, 
trayi^vrjy bitervov — d^^crtr, €VX!h ^pocevxit (Ivrrv^i^-^Povkif, 
BtXjIfut — Ovxrta, vpo^^pd — T€pas, dwafus, mnUiov — ffKt^itt 
arpfo^pia — cro^of, ^pc^yi/iof, (rvycroc^— ^po»rorojcof, /ioi*o« 
y€vris — vaOos, iiriBvfua — vlos Ocov, nais Ofov — mitvor, veog — 
didtos, altovios — (£oVy Orfpiov — dtJcatoi/Aa, diKaUi(nv, dijcaie- 
trvtnf — ^iXXof, Ircpof — dyiAC^t KoBtipiCn, ayv»f« — avforaBita, 
fXfTpiojraBim — a(f>6apTos, dfilavros, ofiapavros — <caXea», ovo- 
fjM(<o — xapA, dyaXXlaatf, €uffipo<rvvri — p^pfpffj, ^nCif^* *^o* — 
ociogy iiKOios, ayv6sf Hyiot, Ka6ap6s—^^ rtfa}-*l/K(, ip^Btia 
— ^ovf/xJ©, mroK(iKv7rT» — dnoKoikv^ts, oirracrui, npoKJirfTfUf'^ 
\oyos, prjpio, — Pauma-fuiy pmrrta-fios — afiapria, dfJidpTrjpa, 
trapaKo^y wapanrtdpa — iirlrpairos, olKovop/of-^fiaKpoBvpia, 
vTTo^vqjf^dvoj^^ — kSwos, po\6o% — 9rro7<rir» BdfiPos, iK<rraa'tt, 
KaTa»v^ts^-<Pp4apf vriyii-^d(a, Orio'avpos -^ aoffiifiy yvatriSf 
imyvtotris^ — crtyao, (rittTrdo) — t^ovalaf bvvapis, jcporor, itrxyt 
—^XPl^^'^Sy dxpfios — OTpi/vtao), (nraTaKd»y rp%f(f>d(o-'<l>avkotp 
icajcov— (rvye<rif, bidvoia'-^Krjvao£f ^opof. 
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have arriYed may rest Bometimes on too narrow an 
induction: it is possible that a larger knowledge 
would have compelled me to modify or forego 
them altogether ; I can only say that I have not 
consciously passed over any passages which would 
have made against my distinctions; and that on 
this and any other subject in the volume I shall 
most gladly receive instruction and correction; 
while yet, in conclusion, I will not fear to say that, 
with all this, the book is the result of enough of 
honest labour, of notices not found ready to hand 
in Wetstein, or Grotius, or Suicer, in German 
commentaries, or in lexicons (though I have availed 
myself of all these), but gathered one by one 
during many years, to make me feel confident that 
any who shall hereafter give a better and completer 
book on the subject, will yet acknowledge a certain 
amount of assistance derived from these prepara- 
tory labours. 

I cannot refrain from adding how deeply thank- 
ful I shall be to Him who can alone prosper the 
work of our hands, if my book, notwithstanding 
all its deficiencies and imperfections, shall be of 
service to any in leading them into a closer and 
more accurate investigation of His Word, and of 
the riches of wisdom and knowledge which are 
therein contained. 
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§ i. — ^lE,iCKK7}irla, a-vva/yaof^rj, Tramjyvpi^. 

Theee are words whose history it is peculiarly 
interesting to watch, as they obtain a deeper mean- 
ing, and receive a new consecration, in the Christian 
Church; which, even while it did not invent, has 
yet assumed them into its service, and employed 
them in a far loftier sense than any to which the 
world had ever put theln before. The very word 
by which the Church is named is itself an example 
— a more illustrious one could scarcely be found — 
of this gradual ennobling of a word. For we have 
€/cK\rja-la in three distinct stages of meaning — ^the 
heathen, the Jewish, and the Christian. In respect 
of the first, iKK\rjala, as all know, was the lawful 
assembly in a free Greek city of all those possessed 
of the rights of citizenship, for the transaction of 
public affairs. That they were 8umm(»ied is ex- 
pressed in the latter part of the word ; that they 
were summoned out of the whole population, a 
select portion of it, including neither the populace, 
nor strangers, nor yet those who had forfeited their 
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civic rights, this is expressed in the first. Both 
the calling, and the calling out, are moments to be 
remembered, when the word is assumed into a 
higher Christian sense, for in them the chief part 
of its peculiar adaptation to its auguster uses Ues.^ 
It is interesting to observe how, on one occasion in 
theN. T,, the word returns to this its earlier signi- 
ficance (Acts xix. 32, 39, 40). 

*EKKXrj<TCa did not, like some other words, pass 
immediately and at a single step firom the heathen 
world to the Christian Church: but here, as so 
often, the Septuagint supplies the link of con- 
nexion, the point of transition, the word being there 
prepared for its highest meaning of all. When the 
Alexandrian translators undertook the rendering 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, they found in them two 
constantly recurring words, namely, tlip and hUP. 
For these they employed generally, and as their 
most adequate Greek equivalents, avparywyij and 
i/cxXfja-la. The rule which they seem to have 

* Both these points are well made by Macius Illyricus, in 
his Clavia Seriptura, s. v. Ecclesia: 'Quia Ecclesia a ve'rbo 
KoKeiv venit) hoc observetur prinium ; ideo oonversionem ho- 
minum vocationem vocari, non tantum quia Deus eos per se 
suumque Verbum, quasi clamore, vocat ; sed etiam quia sicut 
herus ex turbfi, famulorum certos aUquos ad aliqua singularia 
munia evooat, sia Dieus qujoque turn totum populum suum 
vocat ad cultum suudl (Hos. xi. 1), turn etiam sin^os homines 
ad oertas aingularesqne funotiones. (Act. xiiL 2.) Quoniam 
autem non tantum vocatur Populus Del ad cultum Dei sed 
etiara vocatM ex reliqu& turb& aut confusione generis humani, 
ideo dicitur Ecclesia, quasi dicas, Evocata divinitus ex reUqu& 
impiorum coUuvde, ad cultum oelebiutionemque Dei, et eter- 
nam felioitatem.* 
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prescribed to themselves is as follows — ^to render 
niJJ for the most part by a-vvarftioyq (Exod. xii. 3; 
Lev. iv. 13; Num. i. 2, and altogether more than 
a hundred times), and, whatever other renderings 
of the word they may adopt, in no single case to 
render it by iKic\q<rla. It were to be wished that 
they had shown the same consistency in respect of 
7np; but they have not; for while iteKkijaia is 
their standing word for it (Deut. xviii. 16 ; Judg. 
XX. 2 ; 1 Kin. viii. 14, and in all some seventy 
times), they too often render this also by <njva- 
yar/ij (Lev. iv. 13 ; Num. x, 3 ; Deut. v. 22, and 
in all some five and twenty times), thus breaking 
down for the Greek reader the distinction which 
undoubtedly exists between the words. Our 
English Version has the same lack of a consistent 
rendering. Its two words are ' congregation ' and 
'assembly;' but instead of constantly assigning 
one to one, and one to the other^ it renders TTIV 
now by * congregation ' (Lev. x. 17 ; Num. i. 16 ; 
Josh. ix. 27), and now by * assembly' (Lev. iv. 13); 
and on the other hand, /Hp only sometimes by 

* assembly ' (Judg. xxi 8 ; 2 Chron. xxx. 23), but 
much oftener by * congregation ' (Judg. xxi. 6 ; 
Josh. viii. 35). 

There is an interesting discussion by Vitringa 
{De Synag. Vet pp. 77 — 89) on the distinction be- 
tween these two Hebrew synonyms ; the result of 
which is summed up in the following statements : 

* Notat proprie /rip universam alicujus populi 
multitudinem, vinculis societatis unitam et rem- 
publicam sive civitatem quandam constituentem, 

B 2 
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cum vocabulum nTi/ ex indole et vi significationis 
SU83 tantum dicat quemcunque hominum coetum et 
conventum, sive minorem sive majorem' (p. 80). 
And again : * ^vv(vya)yij, ut et mi/, semper signi- 
ficat coetum conjunctum et congregatum, etiamsi 
nuUo forte vinculo ligatum, sed ^ iKKXrjaia [= /Hp] 
designat multitudinem aliquam, qusB populum con- 
stituit, per leges et vincula inter se junctam, etsi 
saepe fiat non sit coacta yel cogi possit ' (p. 88). 

Accepting this as a true distinction, remembering 
too the probable etymological connexion between 
'7rTp and the Greek KoXeiv, and thus the relation- 
ship of the former, only once removed, with e/c/cX^- 
ala, as indeed also with the old Latin * calare,' 
and our own * to call,' we shall see that it was not 
without due reason that our Lord (Matt. xvi. 18 ; 
xviii. 17) and his Apostles claimed this, as the 
nobler word, to designate the new society of which 
He» was the Founder, being as it was a society 
knit together by the closest spiritual bonds, and 
altogether independent of space. 

Yet for all this we do not find the title iKK\rjala 
altogether withdrawn from the Jewish congrega- 
tion; that too was "the Church in the wilderness" 
(Acts vii. 38) ; for Christian and Jewish differed, 
only in degree, and not in kind. Nor yet do we 
find avvtvytoyi] wholly renounced by the Church ; 
the latest honorable use of it in the N. T., indeed 
the only Christian use of it there, is by that 
Apostle, to whom it was especially given to main- 
tain unbroken to the latest possible moment the 
outward bonds connecting the Synagogue and the 
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Chnrcli (Jam. ii. 2). Occasionally also by the 
early Fathers, by Ignatius for instance {Ep. ad 
Polyc. 4), we find awayoirfri still employed as an 
honorable designation of the Church, or of her 
places of assembly. Still there were causes at 
work, which could not but induce the faithful to 
have less and less pleasure in the application of 
this name to themselves ; which led them in the 
end to leave it altogether to those, whom in the 
latest book of the canon the Lord had characterized 
for their fierce opposition to the truth even as 
" the synjogogiie of Satan " (Rev. iii. 9). Thus the 
greater fitness and nobleness of the title iKKkviala 
has been already noted. Add to this that the 
Church was ever rooting itself more predominantly 
in the soil of the heathen world, breaking off more 
entirely firom its Jewish stock and stem. This of 
itself would have led the faithful to the letting 
fall of awcuyorfri^ a word at once of unfrequent 
use in classical Greek, and permanently associated 
with Jewish worship, and to the ever more exclu- 
sive appropriation to themselves of e/c/cXiyo-Za, so 
familiar already, and of so honorable a significance, 
in Greek ears. 

< 

It will be perceived from what has been said, 
that Augustine, by a piece of good fortune which 
he had scarcely a right to expect, was only half in 
the wrong, when transferring his Latin etymologies 
to the Greek and Hebrew, and not pausing to ask 
himself whether they would hold good there, as 
was beforehand improbable enough, he finds the 
reason for attributing avpa^ajyi^ to the Jewish, and 
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i/cK\ff<ria to the Christiaii Church, in the fact that 

* convocatio * (= iKKXrfala) is a nobler term than 

* congregatio ' (= a-vvaywyi^), the first being pro- 
perly the calling together of men, the second the 
gathering together (* congregatio,' from * congrego,' 
and that from * grex ') of cattle^ 

The iravijyvpi^ differs from the ix/cXajala in this, 
that in the iKKkrjaia, as has been noted already, 
there lay ever the sense of an assembly coming 
together for the transaction of business. The 
Traviiyvpt,^, on the other hand, was a solemn assem- 
bly for purposes of festal rejoicing; and on this 
account it is found joined continually with lopnj, 
as by Philo, Vit. Mos. ii. 7; Ezek. xlvi. 11 ; cf. 
Hos. ii. 11 ; ix. 5 ; the word having given us 

* panegyric,' which is properly a set discourse pro- 
nounced at one of these great and festal gatherings. 
Business might grow out of the fact that such 
multitudes were assembled, since many, and for 
various reasons, would be glad to avail themselves 
of the circumstance ; but only in the same way 
as a * fair * grew out of a * feria ' or * holy-day.' 

1 Enarr, in Ps. Ixxxi. 1. * In synagoga populum Israel ac- 
cipimas, quia et ipsorum proprie synagoga dici solet, quamvis 
et Ecclesia dicta sit. Nostri vero Ecclesiam nunquam syna- 
gogam dixerunt, sed semper Ecclesiam : sive discernendi 
causs&, sive quod inter congregationem, unde synagoga, et con- 
Tocationem, unde Ecclesia nomen accepit, distet aliqnid ; quod 
scilicet congregari et pecora solent» atque ipsa proprie, quoram 
et greges proprie dicimus; convocari autem magis est utentium 
ratione, sicut sunt homines/ So also the author of a Com- 
mentary on the Book of Proverbs formerly ascribed to Jerome 
(fipp, vol. V. p. 533). 
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Strabo (x. 5) notices the bosiness-like aspect which 
the iravfiyvpe^^ commonly assumed (^ re wavi^yvpi^ 
ifjt/iropucov r$ irpayfia i cf. Pausanias, x. 32. 9) ; 
whidi was indeed to such an extent their promi- 
nent feature, that the ^Romans translated Travijyvpis 
bj the Latin ' mercatus/ and this even when the 
Olympic games were intended (Cicero, Tusc. v. 3 ; 
Justin, xiii. 5). These with the other solemn games 
were eminently, though not exclusively, the wavrf^ 
yvpei^ of the Greek nation (Thucydides, i. 25; 
Isocrates, Paneg. 1). If we keep this festal cha- 
racter of the vavTiyvpi^ in mind, we shall find a 
peculiar fitness in the employment of this word at 
Heb. xii. 23 ; where only in the N. T. it occurs. 
The Apostle is there setting forth the communion 
of the Church militant on earth with the Church 
triumphant in heaven, — of the Church toiling and 
suffering here with that Church from which all 
weariness and toil have for ever passed away (Rev. 
xxi. 4) ; and how could he better describe this last 
than as a iravrfffvpi^^ than as the glad and festal 
assembly of heaven ? 



§ ii. — OeioTTj^, OeoTTf^. 

Neither of these words occurs more than once 
in the N. T.; Oetorq^ only at Eom. i. 20; Beovq^ 
at CoL ii. 9. We have rendered both by * God- 
head;' yet they must not be regarded as identical 
in meanings ;nor even as two different forms of the 
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is declaring that in the Son there dwells all the 
folness of absolute Godhead ; they were no mere 
rays of divine glory which gilded Him, lighting 
up his person for a season and with a splendour 
not his own; but He was, and is, absolute and 
perfect God; and the Apostle uses deorr)^ to ex- 
press this essential and personal Godhead of the 
Son. Thus Beza rightly: * Non dicit : t^v tfewTiyra, 
i. e. divinitatem, sed t^v Oeorrjras i. e. deitatem, ut 
magis etiam expresse loquatur ; ... 17 ffeiort)^ at- 
tributa yidetur potius quam naturam ipsam decla- 
rare.' And Bengel : * Non modo divinae virtutes, 
sed ipsa divina natura.' De Wette has sought to 
express the distinction in his German translation, 
rendering OeLorrjf; by * Gottlichkeit,' and Oeovq^ 
by * Gottheit.' 

There have not been wanting those who have 
denied that any such distinction was intended by 
St. Paul ; and they rest this denial on the assump- 
tion that no such difference between the forces of 
the two words can be satisfactorily made out. 
But, even supposing that such a difference could 
not be shown in classical Greek, this of itself 
would be in no way decisive on the matter. The 
Gospel of Christ might for all this put into words, 
and again draw out from them, new forces, evolve 
latent distinctions, which those who hitherto em- 
ployed the words may not have required, but 
which had become necessary now. And that this 
distinction between * deity ' and ' divinity,^ if I 
may use these words to represent severally Oeorrffs 
and OeLOTT)^, is one which would be strongly felt, 
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and which liierefore would seek its utterance in 
Christian theology, of this we have signal proof in 
the fact that the Latin Christian writers were not 
content with * divinitas/ which they found ready 
to their hand in the writings of Cicero and others; 
but themselves coined ' deitas' as the cmly adequate 
Latin representative of the Creek Oeorrf^, We 
have Augustine's express testimony to the fact 
{De Civ, Dei, vii. 1) : * Hanc divinitatem, vel ut 
sic dixerim deitatem; nam et hoc verbo uti jam 
nostros non piget, ut de Graeco expressius trans* 
ferant id quod illi deorr^ra appellant, &c. ;' cf. x. 
1, 2. But not to urge this, nor yet the several 
etymologies of the words, which so clearly point 
to this difference in their meanings, examples, so 
far as they can he adduced, go to support the 
same. Both Beonj^ and Oeiovq^;, as in general 
the abstract words in every language, «e of late 
formation ; and one of them, Oeorq^, is extremely 
rare; indeed, only a single example of it from 
classical Greek has yet been brought forward 
(Lucian, Icarom. 9) ; where, however, it expresses, 
in agreement with the view here afltened. God- 
head in the absolute sense, or at all events in as 
absolute a sense as the heathen could conceive it 
06*07179 is a very much commoner word ; and all 
the instances of its employment with which I am 
acquainted also bear out the distinction which has 
been here drawn. There is ever a manifestation 
of the divine, there are divine attributes, in that 
to which Oeiorris is attributed, but never absolute 
personal Deity. Thus Lucian [De Cat. 17) attri- 
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prescribed to themselves is as follows — ^to render 
nijf for the most part by avyarfooiYn (Exod. xii. 3; 
Lev. iv. 13; Num. i. 2, and altogether more than 
a hundred times), and, whatever other renderings 
of the word they may adopt, in no single case to 
render it by iK/ekvja-la. It were to be wished that 
they had shown the same consistency in respect of 
/tip; but they have not; for while itcKkvfaia is 
their standing word for it (Deut. xviii. 16 ; Judg. 
XX. 2 ; 1 Kin. viii. 14, and in all some seventy 
times), they too often render this also by avva- 
ytoyij (Lev. iv, 13 ; Num. x. 3 ; Deut. v. 22, and 
in all some five and twenty times), thus breaking 
down for the Greek reader the distinction which 
undoubtedly exists between the words. Our 
English Version has the same lack of a consistent 
rendering. Its two words are ' congregation ' and 

* assembly;' but instead of constantly assigning 
one to one, and one to the other, it renders TTIV 
now by * congregation ' (Lev. x. 17 ; Num. i. 16 ; 
Josh. ix. 27), and now by * assembly' (Lev. iv. 13); 
and on the other hand, /tip only sometimes by 

* assembly ' (Judg. xxi 8 ; 2 Chron. xxx. 23), but 
much oftener by * congregation ' (Judg. xxi. 5 ; 
Josh. viii. 35). 

There is an interesting discussion by Vitringa 
[De Synag. Vet. pp. 77 — 89) on the distinction be- 
tween these two Hebrew synonyms ; the result of 
which is summed up in the following statements : 

* Notat proprie /tip universam alicujus populi 
multitudinem, vinculis societatis unitam et rem- 
publicam sive civitatem quandam constituentem, 

B 2 
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Beov (Matt. xii. 4; cf. Exod. xxlii. 19), is the 
temple itself, that by especial right so called, 
being the heart and centre of the whole; the 
Holy, and the Holy of Holies, called often ar/i- 
aa-fia (1 Mace. i. 37 ; iii. 45). This distinction, 
one that existed and was acknowledged in pro- 
fane Greek and with reference to heathen temples, 
quite as much as in sacred Greek and with rela- 
tion to the temple of the true God (see Herodotus, 
i. 181, 183 ; Acts xix. 24, 27), is, I believe, always 
assumed in all passages relating to the temple at 
Jerusalem, alike by Josephus, by Philo, by the 
Septuagint translators, and in the N.^. Often 
indeed it is explicitly recognized, as by Josephus 
[AntU viii. 3. 9), who, having described the build- 
ing of the vao^ by Solomon, goes on to say : NaoO 
S' e^caOev iepbv wKoSofirjaev iv Tevpa^^vt^ fryr]" 
luiTi, In another passage {Antt. xi. 4. 3) he de- 
scribes the Samaritans as seeking permission of 
the Jews to be allowed to share in the rebuilding 
of God's house [fJv^KaTaaKevacai rov vaov. This 
is refused them (cf. Ezra iv. 2) ; but, according to 
his account, it was permitted to them d^iKvovfiivoi^ 
eh TO iepov a-e^etv top 0€ov — a privilege denied 
to mere Gentiles, who might not, under penalty of 
death, pass beyond their own exterior Court (Acts 
xxi. 29, 30 ; Philo, Leg. ad Cat. 31). 

The distinction may be brought to bear with 
advantage on several passages in the N. T. 
When Zacharias entered into " the temple of the 
Lord " to bum incense, the people who waited his 
return, and who are described as standing " with- 
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out " (Luke i. 10), were in one sense in the temple 
too, that is, in the Upov, while he alone entered 
into the vao^, the ' temple ' in its more limited and 
auguster sense. We read continually of Christ 
teaching * in the temple ' (Matt. xxvi. 55 ; Luke 
xxi. 37 ; John viii. 20) ; and perhaps are at a loss 
to understand how this could have been so, or how 
long conversations could there have been main* 
tained, without interrupting the service of God. 
But this is ever the Upov, the porches and por- 
ticoes of which were eminently adapted to such 
purposes, as they were intended for them. Into 
the vao^ the Lord never entered during his earthly 
course; nor indeed, being made under the law, 
could He do so, that being reserved for the priests 
alone. It need hardly be said that the money- 
changers, the buyers and sellers, with the sheep 
and oxen, whom the Lord drives out. He repels 
from the Upov, and not from the va6q. Irreverent 
as was their intrusion, they yet had not dared to 
establish themselves in the temple properly so 
called (Matt. xxi. 12 ; John ii. 14). On the other 
hand, when we read of another Zacharias slain 
" between the temple and the altar" (Matt, xxiii.. 
35), we have only to remember that * temple' is 
vao^ here, at once to get rid of a difficulty, which 
may perhaps have presented itself to many — this 
namely. Was not the altar in the temple? how 
then could any locality be described as between 
these two? In the Upov, doubtless, the brazen 
altar to which allusion is here made was, but not 
in the 1/069, " Vw the court of the house of the 
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Lord " (cf. Josephus, Antt. viiL 4 1), where the 
sacred historian (2 Chron. xxiv. 21) lays the scene 
of this murder, but not in the house of the Lord, 
or v€l6^ itself. Again, how vividly does it set 
forth to us the despair and defiance of Judas, that 
he presses even into the V€i6*; itself (Matt, xxvii. 
5), into the * adytum ' which was set apart for the 
priests alone,^.and there casts down before them 
the accursed price of blood ! Those expositors 
who affirm that here vao^ stands for iepov, should 
adduce some other passage in which the one is 
put for the other. 



§ iv. — iTTiTificua, iXiyxfo, (alria, ^€75^09.) 

One may * rebuke' another, without bringing 
the rebuked to a conviction of any fault on his 
part ; and this, either because there w<m no fault, 
and the rebuke was therefore unneeded or unjust ; 
or else because, though there was such fault, the 
rebuke was ineffectual to bring the offender to own 
it ; and in this possibility of * rebuking ' for sin, 
without 'convincing' of sin, lies the distinction 
between these two words. Li errirrtfiav lies simply 
the notion of rebuking ; which Woid can therefore 
be used of one unjustly checking or blaming 
another ; in this sense Peter * began to rebuke ' 
Jesus {vp^aro i'mrifiav, Matt. xvi. 22 ; cf. xix. 13; 
Lukexviii. 39) : — or ineffectually, and without any 
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profit to the person rebuked, who is not thereby 
brought to see his sin ; as when the penitent thief 
' rebuked ' {iirerlfjui) his fellow malefactor (Lnke 
xxiii. 40 ; cf. Mark ix. 25)« But eXAyx^iy is a 
much more pregnant word; it is so to rebuke 
another, with such effectual wielding of the yic- 
torioufl arms of the truth, as to bring him, if not 
to a confession, yet at least to a conviction, of his 
sin, just as in juristic Greek, iXiyxeof is not 
merely to reply to, but to refdte, an opponent. 

When wc keep this distinction well in mind, 
what a light does it throw on a multitude of pas- 
sages in. the N^^T. ; and how much deeper a mean- 
ing does it give them. Thus onr Lord could 
demand, " Which of you eonvincetk [iXiyxeb) Me 
of sin?" (John viii, 46.) Many * rebuked' Him ; 
many laid sin to his charge (Matt. ix. 3 ; John ix. 
16) ; but none brought sin home to his conscience. 
Odier passages also will gain from realizing the 
ftdness of the meaning of eXeyxi^Vj as John iii. 
20 ; viii. 9 ; 1 Cor. xiv. 24, 25 ; but above all, 
the great passage, John xvi. 8 : " When He [the 
Comforter] is come. He will reprove the world of 
sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment f '— 
for so we have rendered the words, following in 
our * reprove ' the Latin ' arguet ;' although few, 
I think, that have in any degree sought to sound 
the depth of our Lord's words, but will admit that 
* convince,' which unfortunately our translators 
have relegated to the margin, would have been 
the preferable rendering, giving a depth and ful- 
ness of meaning to this work of the Holy Ghost, 
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which 'reprove' in some part fails to express.^ 
" He who shall come in my room, shall so bring 
home to the world its own * sin,' my perfect 
* righteousness,' God's coming * judgment,' shall 
so ' convince ' it of these, that it shall be obliged 
itself to acknowledge them ; and in this acknow- 
ledgment may find, shall be in the righjb way to 
find, its own blessedness and salvation." 

Between alria and cXct^^o? a diflference of a 
similar character exists. Alrla is an accusation, 
but whether false or true the word does not attempt 
to anticipate ; and thus it could be applied, indeed 
it was applied, to the accusation made against 
the Lord of Glory Himself (Matt, xxvii. 37) ; but 
IXey^o^ implies not merely the charge, but the 
truth of the charge, and the manifestation of the 
truth of the charge ; nay more than all this, very 
often also the acknowledgment, if not outward, yet 
inward, of its truth on the side of the party ac- 
cused; it being the glorious prerogative of the 
truth in its highest operation not merely to assert 
itself, and to silence the adversary, but to silence 
him by convincing him of his error. Thus De- 
mosthenes [Con. Androt p. 600) : TJdfiTroXv Xot- 
Sopia T€ Kol alrla Kexi^piafiivov earrlv eXiyx^^* 

^ Lampe gives excellently well the force of this eXcy^cc 
' Opus Doctoris, qui veritatem qus hactenus non est agnita ita 
ad conscientiam etiam renitentis demonstrat, ut yictas dare 
manus cogatnr/ See an admirable discussion on the word, 
especially as here used, in Archdeacon Hare's Mission of the 
Comforter, 1st edit. pp. 628 — 644. 
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atria filv yap €<mv, orav ri9 '^iX^ j(pffadfievo^ 
Xoytp fiif irapda-yriraL Trla-nv, &v X67€** eXjey^^^ 
Si, orav £v av etTrt} ri^ xal rakriOk^ ofiov Belfy. 
Cf. Aristotle {Bhet ad Alex, 13) : *'EX€7;^o9 e<rr* 
jjbiy o fitj SwaTov aXXof^ ^X^^^^ aXX' ovtco?, (09 
rjfiel^ Xiyofjbev, By our serviceable distinction 
between * convict ' and * convince * we maintain 
a difference between the judicial and the moral 
eXejxo^. Both will flow together into one in the 
last day, when every condemned sinner will be at 
once * convicted ' and * convinced ;' which all is 
implied in that " he was speechless " of the guest 
who was found by the king without a marriage 
garment (Matt. xxii. 12 ; cf. Bom. iii. 4). 



§ V. — avdOrffiaj dvdOefia^ 

Many would deny that there is any room for 
synonymous discrimination in respect of these two 
words, affirming them to be merely different spell- 
ings of the same word, and promiscuously used; 
which if it were the fact, their fitness for a place 
in a book of synonyms would of course disappear ; 
difference as well as likeness being necessary for 
this. This much, indeed, of what they affirm is 
perfectly true — namely, that dvddrjfia and dvd- 
0€fjua, like evprjfia and evpe/ia^ iirlOrffia and ewi- 
0€fia, must severally be regarded as having been 
at first only different pronunciations, which issued 
in different spellings, of one and the same word. 

C 
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But it is certain that nothing is more common 
than for slightly diflFerent orthographies of the 
6ame word finally to settle and resolve themselves 
into different words, with diflFerent provinces of 
meaning which they have severally appropriated 
to themselves ; and which henceforth they main- 
tain in perfect independence one of the other. I 
have elsewhere given a considerable number of 
examples of the kind [On the Study of Wordsy 
p. 156) ; and a very few may here suflice : d patron 
and Odpao^^ ' Thrax' and * Threx/ ' rechtlich* and 
*redlich,' *hamais' and *hamois/ 'allay' and 
* alloy.' That which may be aflirmed of all these, 
may also, I am persuaded, be aflirmed in respect of 
dvdOrjfia and dvdOefia, Whether this were so or 
not was a question debated with no little heat by 
some of the great early Hellenists, and names of 
weight and importance are ranged on either side ; 
Salmasius being the greatest name among those 
who maintained the existence of a distinction, 
at least in Hellenistic Greek ; Beza among those 
who denied it. Perhaps here, as in so many cases, 
the truth did not absolutely lie with the combat- 
ants on either part, but lay rather between them, 
though much nearer to one part than the other ; 
the most reasonable conclusion, after weighing 
all the evidence on either side, being this — that 
such a distinction did exist, and was allowed by 
many, but was by no means recognized or observed 
by all. 

* Gregory Nazianzene (Carm, ii. 34. 55) ; 

Bpdfros d«, Sdporos 7rp6s Tci firj ToXfw/rca. 
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In classical Greek dvdOrffia is quite the predo- 
minant form, and the only one which Attic writers 
allow (Lobeck, Phrynichusy pp. 249, 445 ; Paralip. 
p. 391). It is there the technical word by which 
all such costly offerings as were presented to the 
gods, and then suspended or otherwise exposed to 
view in their temples, all by the Bomans termed 
^ donaria,' as tripods, crowns, silver and golden 
Vases, and the like, were called ; these being in 
this way separated for ever from all common 
and profane nses, and openly dedicated to the 
honour of that deity, to whom they were presented 
at the first (Xenophon, Anah. v. 3. 5 ; Pausanias, 
X. 9). 

But with the translation of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures into Greek, a new thought demanded to find 
utterance. Those Scriptures spoke of two ways in 
which things and persons might be holy, set apart 
for God, devoted to Him. The children of Israel 
were devoted to Him ; God was glorified in them : 
the wicked Canaanites were devoted to Him ; God 
was glorified on them. This awfal fact that in 
more ways than one a thing might be holy to God 
(Lev. xxvii. 28), — that things and persons might 
be devoted to Him for good, and for evil; that 
there was such a thing as being " accursed to the 
Lord'^ (Josh. vi. 17; cf. Deut. xiii. 16; Num. 
xxi. 1 — 3) ; that of the spoil of the same city, a 
part might be consecrated to the Lord in his 
treasury, and a part utterly destroyed, and yet 
this part and that be alike dedicated to Him (Josh, 
vi. 19, 21) ; — this claimed its expression and 

C 2 
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utterance now, and found it in the two uses of one 
word; which, while it remained the same, just 
differenced itself enough to indicate in which of the 
two senses it was employed. And here let it be 
observed, that those who find separation ^om God 
as the central idea of dvd0€fia, are quite unable 
to trace a common bond of meaning between it 
and dvaOrffia, which last is plainly separation to 
God; or to show the point at which they diverge 
from one another ; while there is no difficulty of 
the kind when it is seen that separation to God is 
in both cases implied.* 

Already in the Septuagint we begin to find 
dvd07ffia and dvdOefia disengaging themselves 
from one another, and from a confused and pro- 
miscuous use. How far, indeed, tlie distinction is 
observed there, and whether universally, it is 
hard to determine, from the variety of readings iit 
various editions; but in one of the later critical 
editions (that of Tischendorf, 1850), many passages 
(such for instance as Judith xvi. 19 ; Lev. xxviL 
28, 29), which appear in some earlier editions 

^ riacius Illyricus {Clavis Script, s. v. Anathema) excels 
lently explains the manner in which the two apparently opposed 
meanings nnfold themselves from a single root : ' Anathema 
igitur est res aut persona Deo obligata aut addicta ; sive quia 
£i ab hominibus est pietat is causa oblata : sive quia justitia 
Dei tales, ob singalaria aliqua piacula veluti in suos carceres 
poenasque abripuit, comprobante et declarante id etiam homi- 
num sententia. . . . Dnpliei enim de causa Deus vult aliquid 
habere ; yel tanquam gratum acceptumque ac sibi oblatum ; 
vel tanquam sibi exosum, suseque ir» ao castigationi subjec- 
torn ac debitum.' 
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negligent of the diatinctioa, are found observant of 
it. In the N. T. the dietinctioQ that avdBrifia is 
iised to express the 'sacrnm' in a tetter sense, 
dvaSefut. in a wotse, ia inTariabiy maintained. It 
must he allowed, indeed, that the passages there 
are not numerous enough to convince a gainsajer ; 
he may attribute to hazard the fact that they fall 
in with this distinction ; dvdOi}fia occurring only 
once : " Some spake of the temple, how it was 
adorned with goodly stones KaAffrfta" {dva0ijfia<7t, 
Luke xxr. 5) ; and dvdSefui no more than six 
times (Acts xxiii. 14 ; Rom. ix. 3 ; 1 Cor. xii. 3 ; 
xvi. 22 ; Gal. i. 8, 9). Still none can deny that 
BO far as these uses reach, they confirm this view 
of the matter; while if we turn to the Greek 
Fathers, we shall find some of them indeed 
neglecting the distinction ; but others, and these 
of the greatest among them, not merely implicitly 
allowing it, as does Clement of Alexandria ( Cok. 
ad Gen. 4 : dvd0^fia yeyavafiev t^ Qew vtrip 
XpioTov : where the context plainly shows the 
meaning to be, " we have become a coatly offering 
to Giod ") ; but explicitly recognizing and drawing 
out the difference with accuracy and precision; 
see, for instance, Chrysostom, Horn. xvi. in Bom,, 
as quoted in Suicer's Thea. s. v. avdBefia. 

And thus, putting all which has been urged 
together, — the anterior probability, drawn from the 
existence of similar phenomena in all languages, 
that the two forms of a word would gradually have 
two different meanings attached to them ; the 
wondrous way in which the two aspects of dedicr 
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tion to God, for good and for evil, are thus set out 
by slightly different forms of the same word ; the 
fact that every place in the New Testament, where 
the words occur, falls in with this scheme; the 
usage, though not perfectly consistent, of later 
ecclesiastical books, — I cannot but conclude that 
dvd07ffia and avddefia are employed not acciden- 
tally by the sacred writers of the New Covenant 
in different senses; but that St. Luke uses avad'q/ia 
(xxi. 6), because he intends to express that which 
is dedicated to God for its own honour as well as 
for God's glory ; St. Paul uses dvdOefia because he 
intends that which is devoted to God, but devoted, 
as were the Canaanites of old, to his honour 
indeed, but its own utter loss ; even as in the end 
every intelligent being, capable of knowing and 
loving God, must be either dvdOrjfia or dvdOefia to 
Him. (See Witsius, Misc, Sac. ¥el. ii. p. 54, 
sqq. ; Deyling, Obaa. Sac. vol, ii. p. 495, sqq.) 



§ vi. — Trpo(fyr)r€va}y fiavrevofiai. 

IIpo(j>r)T€wo is a word of constant occurrence in 
the N. T. ; fmvr^vofiai occurs but once, namely at 
Acts xvi. 16; where of the girl possessed with 
the " spirit of divination," or " spirit of Apollo," it 
is said that she " brought her masters much gain 
by soothsaying " {jiavrevofievrj). The abstinence 
from the use of this word on all other occasions, 
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and the use of it on this one^ is very observable^ 
fdmisliing as it does a very notable example of 
that instinctive wisdom wherewith the inspired 
writers keep aloof from all words, the employment 
of which would have tended to break down the dis- 
tinction between heathenism and revealed religion. 
Thus eiSaifiovlay although from a heathen point 
of view a religious word, for it ascribes happiness 
to the favotir of the deity, is yet never employed 
to express Christian blessedness ; nor could it fitly 
have been thus employed, BaifioDVy which supplies 
its base, involving polytheistic error. In like 
manner dpen], the standing word in heathen ethics 
for ' virtue; is of very rarest occurrence in the 
N. T. ; it is found but once in all the wntings of 
St. Paul (Phil. iv. 8) ; and where else (which is 
only in the Epistles of St. Peter), it is in quite 
different uses from those in which Aristotle em- 
ploys it.* In the same way ^fty, which gives us 
* ethics,' occurs only on a single occasion, and, 
which indicates that its absence elsewhere is not 
accidental, this once is in a quotation from a 
heathen poet (1 Cor. xv. 33). The same precision 
in maintaining these lines of demarcation is again 
strikingly manifested in the fact of the constant 
use of OvaLaaTTjpiov for the altar of the true God, 
occurring as it does more than twenty times in the 
books of the New Covenant, while on the one 
occasion when an heathen altar has need to be 
named, the word is changed, and instead of 0v<na- 

* ' Verbum nimium humile,' — as Beza, accounting for its 
absence, says, — ' si com donis S. S. oomparatur.' 
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cTTipiov (*altare'), /3a>/i09 (*ara') is used (Acts 
xvii. 23 ; cf. Num. xxiii. 1 ; 2 Chron. xxxi. 1 ; 
Jer. xi. 13) ; the feeling which dictated the exclu- 
sion of fioDfio^ long surviving in the Church, so 
that, as altogether profane, it was quite shut out 
from Christian terminology (Augusti, Handhuch 
der Ghristlicher Archdohgie, vol. i. p. 412). 

In conformity with this same law of moral 
fitness in the selection and exclusion of words, we 
meet with 'irpo(lyr)T€V€iv as the constant word in the 
N. T. to express the prophesying by the Spirit of 
God: while directly a sacred writer has need to 
make mention of the lying art of heathen divina- 
tion, he employs this word no longer, but /lmtv- 
revea-Oai in preference (cf. 1 Sam. xxviii. 8 ; Deut. 
xviii. 10). What the essential diflference between 
the two things, * prophesying ' and * soothsaying,' 
* weissagen ' and * wahrsagen ' is, and why it was 
necessary to keep them distinct and apart by dif- 
ferent terms used to designate the one and the 
other, we shall best perceive and imderstand, when 
we have considered the etymology of one, at least, 
of the words. Mavrevofiac being from fidvri^y is 
through it connected, as Plato has taught us, with 
p^vla and fiaivofjuai,. It will follow from this, that 
the word has reference to the tumult of the mind, 
the fury, the temporary madness, imder which 
those were, who were supposed to be possessed 
by the god, during the time that they delivered 
their oracles ; this mantic fury of theirs displaying 
itself in the eyes rolling, the lips foaming, the hair 
flying, as in other tokens of a more than natural 
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a^tation. ^ It is quite possible that these sjmptoms 
were sometime^ produced, as no doubt they were 
often heightened, in the seers, Pythonesses, Sibyls 
and the like, by the use of drugs, or by other 
artificial excitements. Yet no one who belieyes 
that real spiritual forces underlie all forms of 
idolatry, but will also believe that there was often 
much more in these manifestations than mere 
trickery of this kind ; no one with any insight 
into the awful mystery of the false worships of the 
world, but will believe that these symptoms were 
the evidence and expression of an actual connexion 
in which these persons stood to a spiritual world 
— a spiritual world, indeed, which was not above 
them, but beneath. 

Revelation, on the other hand, knows nothing 
of this mantic fury, except to condemn it. " The 
spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets" 
(1 Cor. xiv. 32). The true prophet is, indeed, 
rapt out of himself; he is "in the Spirit " (Rev. 
i. 10) ; he is " in an ecstasy " (Acts xi. 6) ; he is 
v'TTO Uvevfiarof; 'Ay lov (f>€p6fievo9 (2 Pet. i, 21), 

' Cicero, who loves to bring out, where he can, superiorities 
of the Latiu language over the Greek, claims, and I think with 
reason, such a superiority here, in that the Latin has * divina- 
tio,* a word embodying the divine character of prophecy, and 
the fact that it was a gift of the gods^ where the Greek had 
only fiavTiKiji which) seizing not the thing itself at any central 
point, did no more than set forth one of the external signs 
which accompanied its giving. (De Bivin, i. 1) : ' Ut alia nos 
melius multa quam Greeci, sic huic pr»stantissim8B rei no- 
men nostri a divis ; Grseci, ut Plato interpretatur, a furore 
duzerunt.' 
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which is very 'much more than * moved by the 
Holy Ghost/ as we have rendered it ; rather ' ge- 
trieben/ as De Wette ; and we must not go so far 
in our opposition to heathen and Montanist error 
as to deny this, which some, especially of those 
engaged in controversy with the Montanists, St. 
Jerome for example, have done. But then he is 
not beside himself; he is lifted above, not set beside^ 
his every-day self. It is not discord and disorder, 
but a higher harmony and a diviner order, which 
are introduced into his soul; so that he is not 
as one overborne in the region of his lower life by 
forces stronger than his own, by an insurrection 
from beneath ; but his spirit is lifted out of that 
region into a clearer atmosphere, a diviner day, 
than any in which at other times it is permitted 
him to breathe. All that he before had still 
remains his, only purged, exalted, quickened, by 
a power higher than his own, but yet not alien 
to his own ; for man is most truly man, when he 
is most filled with the fulness of God.^ ^xe^u 
within the sphere of heathenism itself, the supe- 
rior dignity of the irpo^rjTq^ to the fidjm<; was 
recognized ; and recognized on these very grounds. 
Thus there is a well-known and often cited pas- 
sage in the Timceus of Plato (71 e, 72 a, J), where 
exactly for this reason, that the fidim^ is one 
in whom all discourse of reason is suspended, 
who, according to the derivation of the word, more 

^ See John Smith, the Cambridge Platonist, On Prophecy : 
oh. 4. The difference of the tnte prophetical Spirit from all 
Mnthusiaatical Imposture. 
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or less ragesj the line is drawn broadly and dis- 
tinctly between him and the irpo<l>ifnj^, the former 
is subordinated to the latter, and his utterances 
only allowed to pass after they have received the 
seal and approbation of the other. The truth 
which the best heathen philosophy had a glimpse 
of here, was permanently embodied by the Chris- 
tian Church in the fact that, while it assumed the 
'irpoifyrireveiv to itself, it ascribed the fiavreveaOat 
to that heathenism which it was about to displace 
and overthrow. 



Op these words the former occurs but once in 
the N. T. (Heb. x. 29), and the latter only twice 
(Matt. XXV. 46 ; 1 John iv. 18). In rifuapia, 
according to its classical use, the vindicative 
character of the punishment is the predominant 
thought; it is the Latin *ultio;' punishment as 
satisfying the inflicter's sense of outraged justice, 
as defending his own honour, or that of the vio- 
lated law; herein its meaning agrees with its 
etymology, being from rt/i^, and ovpo^, opdtOy the 
guardianship or protectorate of honour. In KoKaai^ 
on the other hand, is more the notion of punish- 
ment as it has reference to the correction and 
bettering of him that endures it ; it is * castigatio,' 
and has naturally for the most part a milder use 
than Tifuopia. Thus we find Plato [Protag. 323 e) 
joining icoKdaei,^ and vovOerqaei^ together : and t^ 
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whole passage to the end of the chapter is eminently 
instructive as to the distinction between the words: 
ovSel? Ko\d^€i Toi)9 aSiKovvra^ 7m rjhlicqaeVj 
iaris fiV &<^*n-€p Oijpiov aXoylarm^ rifKapelrac,.,, 
aXXa Tov fiiWovro^ X^P^^^ ^'^^ A*"^ adOt,^ aSiKi]a"p ; 
the same change in the words which he employs, 
occurring again twice or thrice in the sentence; 
with all which may be compared an instructive 
chapter in Clement of Alexandria, Strom, iv. 24. 
And this is Aristotle's distinction {Bhet i. 10) : 
Sia<j>ip€i Sk TLficDpia koI KoXaais' ri fiev yap koXxi- 
crt9 TOV 7rd(r)(pvT0<; eveKa iariv tj hk rtfioypla, rod 
iroiovvTO^, Xva airoTrKrjptody : cf. Ethic. Ntc. iv. 5 : 
TifKopla Travel rrj^ opyrj^, i^Sovijv avrl t§9 \vTrr)^ 
ifiiroiova-a. It is to these and similar definitions 
that Aulus Grellius refers when he says {Noct. 
Att. vi. 14) : ' Puniendis peccatis tres esse debere 
causas existimatum est. Una est qu8B vovdeaia, 
vel /co\a<r£9) vel irapaiveai^ dicitur ; cum poena 
adhibetur castigandi atque emendandi gratid, ; ut is 
qui fortuito deliquit, attentior fiat, correctiorque. 
Altera est quam ii, qui vocabula ista curiosius 
diviserunt, rifjL&plav appellant. Ea causa animad- 
vertendi est, cum dignitas auctoritasque ejus, in 
quem est peccatum, tuenda est, ne preetermissa 
animadversio contemtum ejus pariat, et honorem 
levet : idcircoque id ei vocabulum a conservatione 
honoris fa<jtum putant' 

It would be a very serious error, however, to 
attempt to transfer this distinction in its entireness 
to the words as employed in the N. T, The 
KoXaai*: aUovio^ of Matt. xxv. 46, as it plainly 
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itself declares, is no corrective, and therefore tem-r 
porary, discipline; it can be no other than the 
d6dvaTo<: TificDpla (Josephus, B. J, ii. 8. 11), the 
dlSloi, Tifiwplab (Plato, Ax. 372 a), with which the 
Lord elsewhere threatens finally impenitent men 
(Mark ix. 43 — 48) ; for in proof that /coXacrt? had 
acquired in Hellenistic Greek this severer sense, 
and was used simply as * punishment' or * torment,' 
with no necessary underthought of the bettering 
through it of him who endured it, we have only 
to refer to such passages as the following : Jose- 
phus, Antt XV. 2. 2 ; Philo, De Agric. 9 ; Mart 
JPolycar. 2 ; 2 Mace. iv. 38 ; Wisd. xix. 4. This 
much, indeed, of Aristotle's distinction still remains, 
and may be recognized in the scriptural usage of 
the words, that in KoXaai^ the relation of the 
punishment to the punished, in TCfia>pla to the 
punisher, is predominant. 



§ viii. — d\7)0i]^, d\7f0Lv6^. 

In the Latin * verax ' and * verus ' would seve- 
jally represent dXrfdij*; and d\7)0iv6^, and in the 
main reproduce the distinctions existing between 
them; indeed, the Vulgate does commonly by 
their aid indicate whether of the two words stands 
in the original ; but the English language, since it 
has lost * very ' (vrai) as an adjective, retaining it 
no otherwise than as an adverb, has only the one 
word * true ' by which to render them both ; so 
that the difference between the two disappears in 
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OTtr Version : and this of necessity, and by no fault 
of our translators — unless, indeed, we account it 
a mistake on their parts that they did not recover 

* very,' which was Wiclif 's common translation of 
*verus' (thus John xv. 1, "I am the verri vine"), 
and which to have recovered would not have been 
very difficult in their time, would be scarcely diffi^^ 
cult in ours. It would have been worth while to 
have made the attempt ; ^ for the difference, which 
we thus efface, is a most real one. What exactly 
the nature of it is, a single example will at once 
make evident, God is Qeo? d\n]0T]<;, and He is 
€>€09 dXrjBtvo^: but very different attributes and 
prerogatives are ascribed to him, by the one 
epithet, and by the other. God is dXrjOi]^ (John 
iii. 33 ; Rom. iii. 4; = * verax '), inasmuch as He 
cannot lie, as He is dylrevBi]^ (Tit. i. 2), the truth- 
speaking, and the truth-loving God (cf. Euripides, 
Ion, 1554). But he is oK'tjOlvo^ (1 Thess. i. 9; 
John xvii. 3 ; = ' verus ' ), very God, as distin- 
guished from idols and all other false gods, the 
dreams of the diseased fancy of man, having no 
substantial existence in the actual world of reali- 
ties. " The adjectives in -t-z/09 express the mate- 
rial out of which anything is made, or rather they 
imply a mixed relation, of quality and origin, to 
the object denoted by the substantive from which 
they are derived. Thus ^tJX-t-vo?, means * of wood,' 

* wooden ; ' [o<rrpaic-t-vo9, * of earth,' * earthen ; ' 

' We in fact do retain it in the Nicene Creed, where it does 
excellent service — 'verif God of very God' (Gcop d\rj6iv6v 
€K 8eov d\vj6iP0v.) 
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vaX-i-yo^:, * of glass,' 'glassy;'] and oK/rfO'i-vo^ 
signifies * genuine/ made up of that which is true 
[that which in chemical language has truth for its 
stuff and base]. This last adjective is particularly 
sppUed to express that which is all that it pre- 
tends to 'be ; for instance, pure gold as opposed to 
adulterated metal." (Donaldson, New Craiylm, 
p. 426.) 

It wiU be seen from this last remark that it 
does not of necessity follow, that whatever may 
be contrasted with the akrjdivo^, must thereby be 
concluded to have no substantial existence, to be 
altogether false and fraudulent. Inferior and sub- 
ordinate realizations, partial and imperfect antici- 
pations, .of the truth, may be set over against the 
truth in its highest form, in its ripest and com- 
pletest development ; and then to this last alone 
the title dXrfOivo^ will be vouchsafed. Thus 
Xenophon affirms of Cyrus {Anab, i. 9. 17), that 
he commanded aXriOtvov arpdrevfia, an army in- 
deed, ap, army deserving the name ; but would not 
have altogether refiised this name of ' army ' to 
inferior hosts; and Plato {Tim. 25 a), calling the 
sea beyond the Straits of Hercules, iriXayo^ ovra><}, 
d\i]0iv6<$ irovTO^y would say that it alone realized 
to the full the idea of the great ocean deep ; cf. Pol. 
i. 347 d\ 6 T^ ovTt d\7)dtvo^ dp'x^cov. We should 
frequently miss the exact force of the word, we 
should, indeed, find ourselves entangled in many 
and serious embarrassments, if we understood dXrf- 
6lv6^ necessarily as the true opposed to the false, 
Bather it is very often the substantial as opposed 
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to the shadowy and outlinear ; as Origen (m Joan^ 
torn. ii. § 4) has well expressed it : aKt]Qivo^^ 'Trpo<; 
avTcSiaaToXrjv aKta^ Kal tvttov koI eiKovo^. Thus, 
at Heb. viii. 2, mention is made of the a/crjinf 
oXtjOivij into which our great High Priest entered; 
which, of course, does not imply that the taber- 
nacle in the wilderness was not also most truly 
pitched at God's bidding, and according to the 
pattern which He had shown (Exod. xxv.) ; but 
only that it, and all things in it, were weak earthly 
copies of things which had a most real and glorious 
existence in heaven {avrlrvTra t&v aKn]0iv&v) ; the 
passing of the Jewish High Priest into the Holy 
of Holies, with all else pertaining to the worldly 
sanctuary, being but the axca t&v fieWovrmv 
€rfa0&v, while the a&^a^ the filling up of these 
outlines, was of and by Christ (Col. ii. 17).^ 

When in like manner it is said, " The law 
was given by Moses, but grace and truth came by 
Jesus Christ" (John i. 17), it is plain that the 
antithesis cannot lie between the false and the 
true, but only between the imperfect and the per- 
fect, the shadowy and the substantial. So too 
the Eternal Word is declared to be to ^w9 to 
d\7)6iv6v (John i. 9), not denying thereby that the 
Baptist was also ** a burning and a shining light" 

1 This P. Spanheim {Dub.Evang. 106) Las well put: ^'AXiJ- 
^eia in Scriptura Sacra interdum sumitur ethice, et opponitur 
falsitati et mendacio; interdum mystice, et opponitur typis 
et umbiis^ nt tlKtav illis respondens, quse Veritas alio modo 
etiam vSiita yocatur a Spiritu S. opposita rg o-xi^.' Gf. Dey- 
ling, Olu. Sac, yol iii. p. 317 ; toL ir. pp. 548, 627. 
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(John V. 35), or that the flEdthful are " lights in the 
world " (Phil, ii; 15 ; Matt. v. 14), but only daim- 
ing for a greater than all to be " the Light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world." * 
Christ declares Himself o dpro^ 6 dKrjOtvo^ (John 
vi. 32), not that the bread which Moses gave was 
not also "bread of heaven*' (Ps. cv. 40), but it 
was such only in a secondary inferior degree ; it 
was not food in the highest sense, inasmuch as it 
did not nourish up unto eternal life those that ate 
it (John vi. 49). He is i) a/MireXo^ rj aXrjdiyij 
(John XV. 1), not thereby denying that Israel also 
was God^s vine, which we know it was (Ps. Ixxx. 
8 ; Jer. ii. 21), but only aflSrming that none but 
He realized this name, and all which this name 
implied, to the full (Hos. x. 1 ; Deut. xxxii. 32).' 
It would be easy to follow this up further ; but 
these examples, which the thoughtfal student will 
observe are drawn chiefly from St. John, may 
suffice. The fact that in his writings the word 
a\7f0Lv6^ is used two and twenty times as against 

^ Lampe {in he) : ' Innuitur ergo bic oppositio tum luini- 
narium naturaliuin, qnalia faere lux creationis, lax Israeli- 
tamm in j^gypto, lux eoluiimsB in deserto, lux gemmanim in 
pectorali« quae non nisi umbrse fuere bujus verse lucis ; turn 
eomm, qui falso se esse lumen bominum gbriantur, quales 
sigillatim fuere Sol et Luna Ecclesi» Judaics, qui cum ortu 
bujus Lucis obscurandi, Joel, ii. 31 ; turn denique yerorum 
quoque luininarium, sed in minore gradu, quseque omne suum 
lumen ab boc Lumine mutuantur, qualia sunt omnes Sancti, 
Doctores, Angeli lucis, ipse denique Joannes Baptista.' 

' Lampe : ' Cbristus est Yitis vera, . . . et qua taUs prapotU, 
quin et opponi, potest omnibus aliis qui etiam sub boc symbolo 
in scriptis propbeticis pingnntur.' 

D 
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five timea in all tte rest of the N. T., ia one whicli 
he will scarcely difimiss as accidental 

To Bum up then, as briefly as possible, the dif- 
feiencea laetween these two words, we may affirm 
of the aXtiSij^, that he fiilfils the promise of hie 
lips, but the aKriOwot the wider promise of his 
name. Whatever that name imports, taken in its 
highest, deepest, widest sense, whatever according 
to that he ought to be, that he is to the fidl. 



§ is. — Gepdiratv, SovKo<t, Sta*ovos, vmipiTiji. 

The only passage in the N. T. in which Bepairtov 
occurs ia Heb. iii. 5 : " And Moses verily was 
faitbihl in all his house, aaa servant" {i^<i6epAvav). 
The allusion here to Num. xii. 7 is manifest, where 
the Septuagint has given Bepdirav as its rendering 
of ^^ ; which yet is not its constant rule ; for 
it has very frequently rendered it not by Bepdirav, 
but by SouXof. Oot of this latter rendering, no 
doubt, we have, at Rev. xv. 3, the phrase, Mowirfl? 
o hov\o<; Tov &eov. From the fact that the 
Septuagint translates the same Hebrew word, now 
by iov\o^, now by Oepdirtav, it will not follow 
that there is no difference between the words; 
nor yet that there may not be occasions when the 
one would be far more appropriately employed than 
the other ; but only that there are other occasions 
do not require the bringing out into pro- 
ice of that which constitutes the difference 
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between them. And such real difference there is. 
The SovXoi;, opposed to iX£v0€po<; (Kev. xiii. 16 ; 
xix. 18; Plato, Oorff. 602 d), being properly the 
* &091 J-man/ from Bito, ' ligo,' is one in a permanent 
relation of servitude to another, and that, altogether 
apart from any ministration to that other at the 
present moment rendered ; but the Bepdinov is the 
performer of present services, without respect to 
the fact whether as a freeman or slave he renders 
them; as bound by duty, or impelled by love; 
and thus, as will naturally follow, there goes 
constantly with the word the sense of one whose 
services are tenderer, nobler, freer than those of 
the Sovko^, Thus Achilles, in Homer, styles 
Patroclus his depdirav {IL xvi. 244), one whose 
service was not constrained, but the oflScious 
ministration of love ; very much like that of the 
squire or page in the middle ages. Merioneus is 
depdirtov to Idomeneus (xxiii. 113), and all the 
Greeks are Bepdirovre^" Kprio(; (ii. 110, and often). 
So too in Plato [8ymp. 203 c) Eros is styled the 
dKo\jov6o<; KaX OepdiroDV of Aphrodite. With all 
which agrees the definition of Hesychius : ol iv 
Bevripa rd^ei ^[kov : of Ammonius : oi inrore^ 
rayfiivoi ^l\ov : and of Eustathius : r&v ^Cktov oi 
SpaaTiK(OT€poi. In the verb Oepaireveiv (= ' cu- 
rare*), as distinguished from hovXeveiv^ and con- 
nected with *faveo,' *foveo,' ^aXTro), the nobler 
and more carefrd character of the service comes 
still more strongly out. It may be used of the 
physician's watchftil tendance of the sick, man's 
service of God, and is beautifully applied by 

D 2 
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Xenophon {Mem. iv. 3. 9) to the care which the 
gods have of men. 

It will be seen then that the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, calling Moses a depdirtov 
in the house of God (iii. 5), implies that he 
occupied a more confidential position, that a freer 
sendee, a higher dignity was his, than that merely 
of a &>vXo9, approaching more closely to that of 
an oi/covofio^ in God's house, and referring to 
Num. xii. 6 — 8, we find, confirming this view, 
that a special dignity is there ascribed to Moses, 
lifting him above other Sov\oi of God. It would 
have been well if in our Version it had been in 
some way sought to indicate the exceptional and 
more honorable title here given to him who " was 
faithful in all God's house.'' The Vulgate has very 
well rendered Oepdwoov by ' famulus ' (so Cicero, 
^famulcB Ida&8B matris ') ; Tyndal and Cranmer by 
^ minister,' which perhaps is as good a word as in 
English could ha,ve been found. 

Neither ought the distinction between SiaKovo^ 
and SovX.o<; to be lost sight of and let go in the 
rendering of the N. T. There is no difficulty in 
preserving it. Aicucoyof;^ not from Bid and xovi^f 
one who in his speed runs through the dtist — a mere 
fanciful derivation, and forbidden by the quantity 
of the second syllable in BiaKoyos — is probably 
firom the same root as has given us SimKco^ ^ to 
hasten after,' or ^ pursue,' and thus indeed means 
' a runner ' still. The difference between BidKovo^ 
on one side, and BovKo^ and Bepdirwv on the other, 
ifi thiB — that BioKovQ^ represents the servant in his 
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activity for the work {SuiKOveiv ri, Eph. iii. 7 ; 
Col. i. 23 ; 2 Cor. iii. 6), not in hia relation either 
servile, as that of the SovKo^, or more voluntary, 
as in the case of the Oepdirtoy, to a person. The 
attendants at a feast, and these with no respect to 
their condition as one of freedom or servitude, are 
as such BiaKovoi (John ii. 5 ; Matt. xxii. 13 ; cf. 
John xii. 2). What has just been said of the im- 
portance of maintaining the distinction between 
SovXo^ and BiaKovo^ may be illustrated from the 
parable of the Marriage Supper (Matt. xxii. 2 — 
14). In our Version the king's " servants " bring 
in the invited guests (ver. 3, 4/ 8, 10), and his 
" servants " are bidden to cast out him that had 
not on a wedding garment (ver. 13) ; but in the 
Greek, those, the bringers-in of the guests, are 
SovXot : these, the fulfillers of the king's sentence, 
are BiaKovov — this distinction being a most real 
one, and belonging to the essentials of the parable; 
the SovXot being men, the ambassadors of Christ 
who invite their brethren into his kingdom now, 
the StaKovoi angels, who in all the judgment acts 
at the end of the world evermore appear as the 
executors of the Lord's will. However the point 
of the parable may not turn on the distinction 
between them, yet they may no more be con- 
founded than the SovKoi and Bepiaral of Matt. xiii« 
27, 30 ; cf. Luke xix. 24. 

'TirrjpiTTjfiy which only remains to be considered, 
is a word drawn originally from military matters ; 
he is the rower (from ipia-a-a), ' remigo '), as distin- 
guished from the soldier on board a war-galley ; 
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then the performer of any strong and hard labour ; 
then the subordinate official that waits to accom- 
plish the commands of his superior, as the orderly 
that attends a commander in war (Xenophon, 
Cyr, vi. 2. 13). In this sense, as a minister to 
perform certain defined functions for Paul and 
Barnabas, Mark was their inrrfpirrf^ (Acts xiii. 6) ; 
and in this official sense of lictor^ apparitor, and 
the like, we find the word constantly, indeed pre- 
dominantly used in the N. T. (Matt. v. 25 ; Luke 
iv. 20; John vii.32; xviii. 18; Acts v. 22). The 
mention of both SovXoi and wnjpiTai together 
(John xviii. 18) would be alone sufficient to indi- 
cate that a difference is there observed between 
them ; and from this difference it will follow that 
he who struck the Lord on the face (John xviii. 
22) could not be, as some have supposed, the same 
whose ear the Lord had but just healed (Luke 
xxii. 51), seeing that this last was a SovXo^, that 
profane and petulant striker an virTjpirri^, of the 
High Priest. The meanings of SiaKovo^ and 
vTHjpirf)^ are much more nearly allied ; they do in 
fact continually run into one another, and there are 
a multitude of occasions on which they might be 
promiscuously used; the more official character 
and functions of the v'jrrjpiTr}^; is the point in which 
the distinction between them resides. 
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Of these three words, the first is used always in 
a bad sense ; the second is a middle term, capable 
of a g«od interpretation, capable of an evil, and 
lying pretty evenly between the two ; the third is 
quite predominantly used in a good sense, though 
it too has not altogether escaped being employed 
in an evil. 

AetXuiy the Latin * timor,' having 0pa&vTrj<: or 
* foolhardiness ' for a contrary extreme (Plato, Tim. 
87 a), is our ^ cowardice.' It occurs only once in 
the N. T., 2 Tim. i. 7; but BetXtda, John xiv. 27 ; 
and Sei\o9, Matt. viii. 26; Mark iv. 40; Kev. xxi. 8; 
in this last passage the SetXoi beyond doubt are 
those who in time of persecution have, out of fear 
of what they should suffer, denied the faith. It is 
joined to avavhpela (Plato, PJuedr, 254 c ; Legg. ii. 
659 a) ; to -^/rvj^oTiy? (Plutarch, Fah. Max. 17) ; to 
exXva-i^ (2 Mace. iii. 24) ; is ascribed by Josephus 
to the spies who brought an ill report of the Pro- 
mised Land {Antt. iii. 15. 1) ; being constantly 
set over against dvSpela, as SeiXo^ over against 
dvSpeio^ : for example, in the long discussion on 
valour and cowardice in Plato's Protagoras, 360 d ; 
and see the lively description of the Se^Xo? in the 
Characters (29) of Theophrastus. AetXia does not 
of course itself allow that it is timorous, but would 
shelter its timidity under the more honorable title 
of €v\d^€ca 1 (Philo, Be Fort. 739) ; pleads for 

' " And call that providence, which we call/t^A^"— Dbydbn 
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itself that it is indeed d<r<l>d\€ia (Plntarch, An, 
an Cor. App, Pej. 3 ; Philo, Qriod Bet. Pot. 
Insid. 11). 

^6/3o^, answering to the Latin * metus/ is a 
middle term, and as such it is used in the N. T. 
sometimes in a bad sense, but oftener in a good. 
Thus in a bad sense, Bom. viii. 15 ; 1 John iv. 18 ; 
of. Wisd. xvii. 11 ; but in & good, Acts ix. 31 ; 
Kom. iii. 18 ; Eph. . vi. 6 ; 1 Pet. i. 17. Being 
thus a fiia-ov, Plato, in the passage from the iVo- 
tagoras referred to above, adds ala"xp6^ to it, as 
often as he would indicate the timidity which mis- 
becomes a man. 
■4, ';c;c- EuXa^€Mi, which only occurs twice in the N. T. 
(Heb. V. 7 ; xii. 28), and on each occasion signifies 
piety contemplated on the side in which it is a fear 
of God, is of course from ev \afifidveadaiy the 
image underlying the word being that of the 
Careftd taking hold, the cautious handling, of some 
precious yet delicate vessel, which with ruder or 
less anxious handling might easily be broken. 
But such a carefrilness and cautious prudence in 
the conducting of affairs (the word is joined by 
Plutarch to irpovoiaj Marc. 9), springing as no 
doubt in part it does from a fear of miscarriage, 
easily lies open to the charge of timidity. Thus 
Demosthenes, who opposes evXd^eia to Opdaot: 
(517), claims for himself that he was only €v\aj3ij^, 
where his enemies charged him with being BeiKo^ 
and aroXfio^. It is not wonderful then that fear 
should have come to be regarded as an essential 
-i-^ent of evkdfieiay though for the most part no 
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dishonorable fear, but such as a wise and good 
man might not be ashamed to entertain. Cicero 
(Tusc. iv. 6) : * Declinatio [a malis] si cum ratione 
fiet, cautio appelletur, eaque intelligatur in solo 
esse sapiente ; quae autem sine ratione et cum ex- 
animatione humili atque fractft, nominetur metus.^ 
He has probably the definition of the Stoics in his 
eyes. These, while they disallowed ^6^o<; as a 
irddo^, admitted eiiXafieia into the circle of virtues ; 
thus Diogenes Laertius (vii. 1. 116) : t^v Be 
evXafieiav [ivavrlav <l>aa'ly elvai] r^ <l>ofia), oZaay 
evXoyov efCKXiaiv ^o^riOrjaeaOai, fiev yap rov 
ao<f>6v ovBafi&^, evXafirfdiia'ea'Oai Be. Yet after 
all, in these distinctions whereby they sought to 
escape the embarrassments of their ethical position, 
they did indeed effect nothing ; being only ovofia- 
rofiaxoi, as a Peripatetic adversary lays to their 
charge. See on this matter the fall discussion in 
Clement of Alexandria, Strom, ii. 7 — 9. 



§ xi. — KaKta, irovrjpla, KaKorjOeva. hX''.^^^^I^J>V0-;^ 



/c' - 



We are probably at first inclined to regard 
Kaxla in the N.T. as expressing the whole com- 
plex of moral evil, as vice in general ; and in this 
latitude no doubt it is often used. Thus, aperal 
Kal KaKiai are * virtues and vices' (Aristotle, RheU 
ii. 12; Plutarch, Conj, ProRC. 25, and continually); 
while Cicero {Tusc. iv. 15) refuses to translate Kcucla 
by *malitia,' choosing rather to coin *vitiositas' for 
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his need, and giving this as his reason : ' Nam 
malitia certi cujusdam vitii nomen est, vitiositas 
omnium;' showing plainly hereby that in his eye 
KaKia was the name not of one vice, but of all. 
Yet a little consideration of the passages in which 
it occurs in the N.T. must make evident that it is 
not there so used ; for then we should not find it 
as one in a long catalogue of sins (Rom. i. 29 ; 
Col. iii. 8) ; seeing that in it alone the others would 
all have been contained. We must therefore seek 
for it a more special meaning, and bringing it into 
comparison with irovripUi^ we shall not err in 
saying that KaKia is more the evil habit of mind, 
'jTovrjpLa rather the outcoming of the same. Thus 
Calvin says of Kaxia (Eph. iv. 31) : * Significat 
hoc verbo [Apostolus] animi pravitatem quae hu- 
manitati et sequitati est opposita, et malignitas 
vulgo nuncupatur.' Our English translators, 
rendering KaKia so often by * malice' (Eph. iv. 31 ; 
1 Cor. V. 8 ; xiv. 20; 1 Pet. ii. 1), show that they 
regarded it in the same light. 

But the Trovr]p6<; is, as Hesychius calls him, 
6 BpaoTCKo^; Tov KaKov, the active worker out of 
evil; the German ' Bosewicht,' or as Beza {AnnotL 
in Matt. v. 37) has drawn the distinction : * Signi- 
ficat irovr]p6<; aliquid amplius quam KaKo^, nempe 
eum qui sit in omni scelere exercitatus, et ad 
injuriam cuivis inferendam totus comparatus.' He 
is, according to the derivation of the word, 6 irap- 
k')(fov TTovov?, or one that, as we say, " puts others 
to trouble ; " and nrovripia is the * cupiditas no- 
cendi;' or as Jeremy Taylor explains it: " aptness 
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to do shrewd turns, to delight in mischiefs and 
tragedies ; a loving to trouble our neighbour and 
to do him ill offices ; crossness, perverseness, and 
peevishness of action in our intercourse" {Doctrine 
arid Practice of Repentance^ iv. 1). If the xaKO^i 
is contrary to the drfa06<i, and the <f>av\x)<: to the 
KdhjoKOTfadofiy the nrovripo^ would find his exact 
contrast in the ^/wyirrd?. 

While KaKia and irovrjpia occur several times in 
the N.T., KaKOTjdeia occurs there but once, namely, 
in St. Paul's long and fearful enumeration of the 
wickednesses with which the Gentile world was 
filled (Rom. i. 29), and never in the Septuagint. 
We have translated it * malignity.' When, how- 
ever, we take it in this wider meaning, which none 
would deny that it very often has (Plato, Pol, i. 
384 d'y Xenophon, De Ven, xiii. 16), it is very 
difficult to assign to it any district which has not 
been already preoccupied either by xaKui or ttomj- 
pla. Even supposing the exact limits which sepa- 
rate those two words have not been perfectly 
traced, yet between them they will have left little 
or no room unappropriated for 'malignity' to 
occupy as peculiarly its own. It would therefore 
seem preferable to understand KaxorjOeia here in 
the more restricted meaning which it sometimes 
possesses. The Geneva version has done so, which 
has rendered it by a periphrasis, '' taking all things 
in the evil part;" which is exactly the definition 
that Aristotle, of whose ethical terminology the 
word forms a part, gives {Bhet, ii. 13) : Sari yap 
KaKOTjdeia to hrl to p^eipoi/ viroT^ufiffdveiv airaina* 
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or, as Jeremy Taylor calls it, "a baseness of nature 
by which we take things by the wrong handle, 
and expound things always in the worst sense;"* 
the *malignitas interpretantium' (Pliny, Ep. v. 7);* 
being exactly opposed to what Seneca {De Ird, ii. 
24) so beautifully calls the * benigna rerum sesti- 
matio.' For precisely this use of KaKorjOoD^ see 
Josephus, Antt. vii. 6. 1 ; cf. 2 Sam. x. 3. This 
giving to all words and actions of others their most 
unfavorable interpretation Aristotle marks as one 
of the vices of the old, in that moumfol, yet for 
the Christian most instructive, passage, which has 
been referred to just now ; they are tcaxoij&ecf} and 
KayyTTonrroi, We shall scarcely err then, taking 
KaKor\Quay at Rom. i. 29, in this narrower meaning; 
the position which it occupies in St. Paul's list of 
sins entirely justifies us in regarding it as that 
peculiar form of evil which manifests itself in a 
malignant interpretation of the actions of others, 
an attributing of them all to the worst motive. 

Nor should we take leave of the word without 
noticing the deep psychological truth attested in 
this its secondary employment — this truth, I mean; 
that the evil which we find in ourselves causes us 
to suspect and believe evil in others. The KaKo-- 

* GrotiuB : ' Cum quae possumus in bonam partem interpre- 
tari, in pejorem rapimu», contra quam exigit officium dilec- 
tionis.' 

* How striking, by the way, this use of 'interpretor,' as 
' to interpret avjry^ in Tacitus (himself probably not wholly 
untouched with the vice), Pliny, and the other writers of 
their age. , 
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TjOff^Sf according to the original constitution of the 
word, is he that is himself of an evil ^^09 or 
moral habit : but such an one projects himself, and 
the motives which actuate him, into others, sees 
himself in them ; for, according to our profound 
English proverb, " 111 doers are ill deemers ;" and 
just as Love on the one side, in those glorious 
words of Schiller, 

" delightedly believes 
Divinities, bein^ itself divine" 

so that which is itself thoroughly evil, finds it 
almost impossible to believe anything but evil in 
others. The reader of the Bepublic of Plato will 
remember that remarkable passage (iii. 409 a, 2), 
in which Socrates, showing how it is good for 
physicians to have had chiefly to do with the sick, 
but not for teachers and rulers with bad men, 
accounts for the fact that the yet uncorrupted 
young men are €v^0€f><:, as over against the KaKo- 
TjBei^j on this ground, namely, fire ovk e^ovre^ iv 
iavToi<: TrapaSetyfiara ofioLOiraOrj rol^ iroyi^poi^. 



We have not, I believe, in any case attempted 
to discriminate between these two words in our 
English Version. It would not have been easy, 
perhaps not possible to have done it; and yet there 
is often a difference between them, one very well 
worthy to have been noted, if this had lain within 
the compass of our language ; and which makes 
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the two words to stand very mucli in the same 
relation to one another as * diligo ' and * amo ' in 
the Latin. Realizing to ourselves the exact dis- 
tinction between these two Latin words, we shall 
be much assisted in understanding that which 
exists between those which are the more immediate 
object of our inquiry. For this we possess abun- 
dant material in Cicero, who often sets the words 
in a certain instructive antithesis one to the other. 
Thus, writing to one friend of the affection in which 
he holds another (Ep. Fam. xiii. 47) : * Ut scires 
ilium a me non diligi solum, verum etiam amari;* 
and again [Ad Brut 1) : * L. Clodius valde me 
diligity vel, ut ifi^ari^Koirepov dicam, valde me 
amaC From these and various other passages to 
the same effect (there is an ample collection of 
them in Doderlein's Lutein. Synon. vol. iv. p. 98 
sq.), we might conclude that *amare,' which cor- 
responds to tfiiKelv^ is stronger than *diligere,' 
which, as we shall see, corresponds to aywn-av. 
This in a certain sense is most true ; yet it is not 
a greater strength and intensity in the first word 
than in the second, which accounts for these and 
for a multitude of similar employments of them. 
Emesti has successfully seized the law of their 
several uses, when he says : ' Diligere magis ad 
judicium, amare vero ad intimum animi sensum 
pertinet.' So that, in fact, Cicero in the passage 
first quoted is saying, — " I do not esteem the man 
merely, but I love him ; there is something of the 
passionate warmth of affection in the feeling^with 
which I regard him." 
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But from this it will follow, that while friend 
may desire rather ^amari' than 'diligi' by his 
friend, yet there are aspects in which the * diligi ' 
is a higher thing than the * amari,' the arfwiraadai 
than the ^CKela-Oai. The first expresses a more 
reasoning attachment, of choice and selection {*6?ili- 
gere' = *efelig8re'), from seeing in the object upon 
whom it is bestowed that which is worthy of re- 
gard ; or else from a sense that such was fit and 
due toward the person so regarded, as being a 
benefactor, or the like ; while the second, without 
being necessarily an unreasoning attachment, does 
yet oftentimes give less account of itself to itself; 
is more instinctive, is more of the feelings, implies 
more passion ; thus Antonius, in the funeral dis- 
course addressed to the Boman people over the 
body of CaBsar (Dion Cassius, xliv. 48): e^tXiy- 
aare axnov w iraripa, xal ffr^airria'are w 
evepyeTTjv, And see in Xenophon [Mem. ii. 7. 9, 11), 
a very useful passage in respect of the relation in 
which the two words stand to one another, and 
which shows us how the notions of respect and 
reverence are continually implied in the dyairaVj 
which, though of course not excluded by, are still 
not involved in, the (f)iXetv. Out of this which 
has been said it may be explained, that while men 
are continually bidden arfairav rov 0€ov (Matt, 
xxii. 37; Luke x. 27; ICor. viii. 3), and good men 
declared to do so (Kom. viii. 28 ; 1 Pet. i. 8; 1 John 
iv. 21), the ^iKetv tov &€6v is commanded to them 
never. The Father, indeed, both dr/aira rov Tlov 
(John iii. 35), and also <f>iKetrbv Tlov (John v. 20) ; 
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with the first of which statements such passages as 
Matt. iii. 17, with the second such as John i. 18 ; 
Prov. yiii. 22, 30, may be brought into con- 
nexion. 

In almost all these passages of the N. T., the 
Vulgate, by the help of * diligo ' and ' amo,' has 
preserved and marked the distinction, which in 
each case we have been compelled to let go. It is 
especially to be regretted that at John xiji. 15 — 17 
we have not been able to retain it, for the alterna- 
tions there are singularly instructive, and if we 
would draw the whole meaning of the passage 
forth, must not escape us unnoticed. On occasion 
of that threefold "Lovest thou Me?" which the 
risen Lord addresses to Peter, He asks him first, 
a^aira^ fie ; At this moment, when all the pulses 
in the heart of the now penitent Apostle are beating 
with an earnest affection toward his Lord, this 
word on that Lord's lips sounds too cold; not suffi- 
ciently expressing the warmth of his personal 
affection toward Him. Besides the question itself, 
which grieves and hurts Peter (ver. 17), there is 
an additional pang in the form which the question 
takes, sounding as though it were intended to put 
him at a comparative distance from his Lord, and 
to keep him there ; or at least as not permitting 
him to approach so near to Him as he fain would. 
He therefore in his answer substitutes for it the 
word of a more personal love, (l>tX& ae (ver. 15). 
When Christ repeats the question in the same words 
as at the first, Peter in his reply again substitutes 
^is (l>iK& for the dyair^^ of his Lord (ver. 16). 
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And now at length he has conquered ; for when 
the third time his Master puts the question to him, 
He does it with the word which Peter feels will 
alone express all that is in his heart, and instead 
of the twice repeated arfoira^iy his word is ^CKel^ 
now (ver. 17), The question, grievous in itself to 
Peter, as seeming to imply a doubt in his love, is 
not any longer made more grievous still, by the 
peculiar shape which it assumes.-^ All this subtle 
and delicate play of feeling disappears perforce, 
where the variation in the words used is incapable 
of being reproduced. 

Let me observe in conclusion that ipto^f ipav, 
ipa<rTq(}, never occur in the N. T., but the two 
latter occasionally in the Septuagint; ipaanj^ 
generally in a dishonorable sense (Ezek. xvi. 33 ; 
Hos. ii. 6) ; yet once or twice (as Wisd. viii, 2 ; 
Prov. iv. 6) in a more honorable meaning, not as 
^amasius,' but *amator.* • A word or two on the 
causes of this their significant absence may here 
find place. In part, no doubt, the explanation of 
this absence is, that these words by the corrupt 
use of the world had become so steeped in earthly 
sensual passion, carried such an atmosphere of this 
about them, that the truth of God abstained firom 
the defiling contact with them ; yea, found out 
a new word for itself rather than betake itself to 
one of these. For it should never be forgotten 

^ Bengel generally has the honour 'rem acutetigisse;' here 
he has singularly missed the point, and is wholly astray: 
'dycarap, amare, est necessitudiois et affectus; ^iXcu/, diligere, 
judicii/ 
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that arfdmi is a word bom within the bosom of 
reyealed religion: it occurs in the Septuagint; 
but there is no example of its use in any 
heathen writer whatever; the utmost they at^ 
tained to here was ^ikavOpcoirla and if>CKaZek^la^ 
and the last indeed never in any sense but as the 
love between brethren in blood. This is Origen'g 
explanation in an interesting discussion on the 
subject, Prol. in Cant^ 0pp. vol. iii. pp. 28 — 30. 
But the reason may lie deeper than this. ''E/oo)?^ 
Uke so many other words, might have been as- 
sumed into nobler uses ; it might have been con- 
secrated anew, despite of the deep degradation of 
its past 'history;' and there were beginnings 
already of this, in the Platonist use of the word, 
namely, 93 the longing and yearning desire after 
that unseen but eternal Beauty, the faint vestiges 
of which may here be everywhere traced.* But in 
the very fact that 6pa>5 did express this yearning 
desire, this longing after the unpossessed (in Plato's 

^ On the attempt which some Christian writers had made 
to distinguish between 'amor' and Milectio' or 'caritas/ see 
iiugastine, Be dv, Dei, xiy. 7 : ' Nonnulli arbitrantur aliud esse 
dilectionem sive caritatem, aliud amorem. Dieant enim dilec- 
tionem accipiendam esse in bono, amorem in malo.' He shows, 
by many examples of ' dilectio ' and ' diligo ' used in an ill 
sense in the Latin Scriptures, of ' amor ' and ' amo ' in a good, 
the impossibility of maintaining any such distinction. 

' I cannot regard as a step in this direction the celebrated 
words of Ignatius, Ad Bom. 7 : 6 ifiits epas ItrrauptaTcu,, It is 
far more consistent with the genius of these Ignatian Epistles 
to take 6pfi>f subjeettpely here ; *' My love of the world is 
Qrucified>" »'. #. with Christ ; rather than objectivehf : " Christ, 
the object of my love, is crucified." 
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exquisite mythns, Symp, 203 h, "E/sw^ is the off- 
spring of Ilcv/a), lay the real unfitness of the word 
to set forth that Christian love,* which is not 
merely the sense of need, of emptiness, of poverty, 
with the longing after fulness, not the yearning 
after an invisible Beauty ; but a love to God and 
to man, which is the consequence of God's love, 
already shed abroad in the hearts of his people, 
.The mere longing and yearning, and ip<o^ at the 
best is no more, has given place, since the Incar- 
nation, to the love which is not in desire only, but 
also in possession. 



§ xiii. — 6a\aaaa, iriXayo^, 

* QaKaaaa, like the Latin ^ mare,' is the sea as 
contrasted with the land (Gen. i. 10 ; Matt, xxiii. 
15; Acts iv. 24). 114X0705, closely allied with 
TrXa^, 7rXaTU9, *plat,' 'plot,' *flat,' is the level 
uninterrupted expanse of open water, the * altum 
mare,'^ as distinguished from those portions of it 
broken by islands, shut in by coasts and head- 

, ^ Gregory Nazianzene {Carm. ii. 34. 150, 151) : 

UoOos d* Spelts fj Kcikciv fj firj koXcaj/, 
"Epag de Bepfibs ^aKaBeiCTOs re ir66os, 

' It need not be observed that, adopted into Latin) it has 
tbe same meaning : 

JJt pela^/tu tenoere rates, nee jam amplius ulla 
Occurrit tellus, maria undique et nndique coelum. 

Virgil, JSn. v. 8, 

e2 
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lands (Plutarch, Timol. 8.)^ Breadth, and not 
depth, save as quite an accessory notion, and as 
that which will probably find place in this open 
sea, lies in the word. Thus the murmuring 
Israelites, in Philo {Vit. Mos, 35), liken to a 
weKarfo^ the illimitable sand-flats of the desert ; 
and in Herodotus (ii. 92) the Nile overflowing 
Egypt is said wekar/l^eiv ra ireila, which yet it 
does not cover beyond the depth of a few feet. 
A passage which illustrates well the distinction 
between the words, occurs in the Tinuetis of Plato 
(25 a, J), where the title of iriXar/of: is refused to 
the Mediterranean sea; that is but a harbour, 
with the narrow entrance between the Pillars of 
Hercules for its mouth; only the great Atlantic 
Ocean beyond can be acknowledged as akrjOcvo^ 
TTOVTO?, 7ri\arfo<s ^vtg)?. And compare Aristotle, 
De Mun, 3 ; and again,' MeteoroL ii. 1 : peovca S' 
ri OdXarra <f>alv€Tai Kara Td<; arevoTqra^ [thd 
Straits of Gibraltar], eXirov Bia irepcixova-av ryrjv 
€49 fiiKpov ifc fieyaXov a-vvarferai, TreXayo?. 

It might seem, at first sight, as if this distinction 
did not hold good on one of the only two occasions 
upon which the word occurs in the N. T., namely 
Matt, xviii. 6 : "It were better for him that a 
millstone were hanged about his neck, and that he 
were drovmed in the depth of the sea* [Kal Karon 

' Hippias, in Plato's Gorgias (338 a), charges the eloquent 
sophist, Prodicus, with a <f}(vytip elg to iriXayos rav XoyaVy 
mroKpvyftmn-a yrjp^ which last idiom reappears in the French 
'nojer la terre/ applied to a ship sailing out of sight of land ; 
as indeed in Yirgil's ' Pheeacum abscondimus nrbem.' 
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hrovTKrd^ iv rep ireXdyei rfj^ OaXaaarf^). But the 
sense of depth, which imdoubtedly the passage 
requires, is here to be looked for in the Kara* 
'jrovrtaO^: — 'jrovro^i which indeed does not itself 
occur in the N. T., being connected with fidOo^f 
fievdof;, perhaps the same word as this last, and 
implying the sea in its perpendicular depth, as 
TriXaryo^ (='8equor maris'), the same in its Am- 
zontal dimensions and extent 



§ xiv. — cKXripo^, avoTijpo^, 

In the parable of the Talents (Matt, xxv.), the 
slothful servant charges his master with being 
(TKXrjpo^;, " an hard man" (ver. 24) ; while in the 
corresponding parable of St. Luke it is avrrrrfpo^, 
** an austere man'* (xix. 21), which he accuses him 
of being. It follows that the words are to a cer- 
tain degree interchangeable: but not that their 
meanings run exactly parallel throughout* They 
will be found, on the contrary, very capable of 
discrimination and distinction, however the dis- 
tinction may not aflfect the interpretation of these 
parables. 

^K\r}p6<;, derived from o-zceWo), o-KKrjvaL^ ' are- 
facio,' is properly an epithet expressing that which 
through lack of moisture is hard and dry, and thus 
rough and disagreeable to the touch ; nay more, 
warped and intractable, the ' asper ' and * durus' in 
one. It is then transferred to the region of ethics, 
in which is by far its most frequent -use; and 
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whete it expresses tlie roughneBS, harslmess, and 
intractability in the moral nature of a man. Thus 
it is an epithet applied to Nabal (1 Sam. xxv. 3)^ 
and no other could better express the evil con- 
ditions of the churl. Looking to the company 
which a-K\rjp6^ keeps, we find it associated with 
such words as the following: aifXMP^^ (Plato, 
Symp. 196 <?); avrlrvTro^ {Thetset 155 a) ; afiera^ 
arpo<f>o^ ( Crat 407 d) ; aypio^ (Aristotle, Eihic^ 
iv. 8 ; Plutarch, Cons, ad ApolL 3) ; rpayy^ (Plu- 
tarch, De Lib. Ed, 18) ; dTpeirro^ (Diogenes 
Laertius, vii. 1. 64, 117); irovrfpS^ (1 Sam. xxv. 
3) ; airalBevTo^;. It is set over against einjOi/co^ 
(Plato, Oharm. 175 d); fiaXaxo^ {Protag. 331 d) ; 
pkoXdaKo^; {Symp,lQ5d) Sophocles, (Edip.Col.771). 
AvoTfjpo^^ which in the N. T. only appears in 
the single passa&^e already referred to, and never 
in the Septuajnt. is irt ite primar^ meaning 
applied to such things as draw together and con-* 
tract the tongue, which are, as we say, harsh and 
stringent to the palate, as new wine, not yet mel- 
lowed by age, unripe firuit, and the like. Thus, 
when the poet Cowper describes himself, when a 
boy, as gathering from the hedgerows "sloes 
austere^^ he uses liie w:ordwith exactest propriety. 
But just as we have transferred 'strict' (from 
* stringo ') to the region of ethics, so the Greeks 
transferred avaTrip6<:, the image here being bor- 
rowed from the taste, as in (rxXffpo^ it is derived 
from the touch. Neither does this word set out 
anything amiable or attractive in him to whom it 
is applied. We meet it in such company as the 
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following ; joined with drjBij^ (Plato, Pol. iii, 398 a) ; 
axparo^ and api]SwTO^ (Plutarch, Cory, Prac. 29) ; 
aKiJSvcTTO? {Phoc, 5) ; avOixaaro^^ {DeAduh etArm 
14). We find, further, Aristotle {Ethic, Eudem^ 
yii. 5) contrasting the avarrfpo^ with the eirrpd^ 
7r€\o9, which last word he uses in a good sense. ^' -^^^^ 

At the same time it will be observed that in 
none of the epithets with which we have thus found 
avarripo^ associated, is there that deep moral per-^ 
versity which lies in those with which axXripo^ 
is linked; and, moreover, it is met not seldom 
in more honorable company; thus it is joined 
with a'(o<f>pa>v continually (Plutarch, Conf, Prac. 
7, 29 ; QiuBst. Or. 40) ; while the Stoics were wont 
to affirm all good men to be aiLStere (Diogenes 
Laertius, vii. 1. 64, 117) : koX avarripob^ hi ^aaiv 
elvat iravra^ roi)^ (nrovSalov^y r^ fi'qre avrob^ irpb^ 
^Bovifv ofiiXeiv, firjTS irap aXXcov r^ irpo^ i\Zoinf¥ 
irpoaSix^a-Oai : cf. Plutarch, Priec. Gonj. 27. In 
Latin, ' austerus ' is predominantly an epithet of 
honour (DSderlein, Lot. Synon. vol. iii. p. 232) ; the 
* austerus * is one earnest and severe, opposed to 
all levity ; needing, it may very well be, to watch 
against harshness, rigour, or moroseness, into 
which his character might easily degenerate — 
{^non austeritas ejus tristis^ non dissoluta sit 
comitas,' Quintilian, ii. 2. 5) — but as yet not 
charged with these. 

^ In Plutarch this word is used in an ill sense, as self- 
willed, ' eigensinnig ; ' being one of the m any, in all languages, 
which, beginning with a good sense (Aristotle, Mhic, Nie. 
iy. 7), ended with a bad. 
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We may distinguish, then, between aKkrjpo^ 
and avarripo^ as follows: a-Kkfjpo^, applied to 
any, conveys always a reproach and a severe one, 
indicates a character harsh, inhuman, and (in the 
earlier use of the word) uncivil ; avarripo^, on the 
contrary, does not always convey a reproach at all, 
any more than the German * streng,' which is very 
different from *hart;^ and even where it does, yet 
one of comparatively a milder and less opprobrious 
description ; rather the degeneracy of a virtue than 
an absolute vice. 



§ XV. €LK(OVy OfloUoai^y OflOLdD/ia, 

There is a double theological interest attending 
the distinction between eUdv and the two words 
which are here brought into comparison with it ; 
the first belonging to the Arian controversy, and 
turning on the fitness or unfitness of the words 
before us to set forth the relation of the Son to 
the Father; while the other is an interest that, 
seeming at first sight remote from any controversy, 
has yet contrived to insinuate itself into more than 
one, namely, whether there be a distinction, and if 
fio, what it is, between the image {eltcdv) of God, in 
which, and the likeness (ofioioxn^) of God, after 
which man at the first is declared to have been 
created (Gen. i. 26). 

And first, for the distinction drawn between the 
words during the course of the long Arian debate. 
It is evident that elKoiv (from ioiKo) and ofioioD/ia 
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might often be used as eqtdvalent, and in many 
positions it "would be indifferent whether of the 
two were employed. Thus they are convertibly 
used by Plato [Phedr. 250 i), 6/u}i<ifiaTa and 
elKove^ alike, to set forth the earthly patterns and 
resemblaoices of the archetypal things in the 
heavens* When, however, the Church found it 
necessary to raise up bulwarks against Arian 
error and equivocation, it drew a strong distinc- 
tion between these words, one not arbitrary, but 
having essential difference for its ground. E/zcoiv 
(= * imago '=* imitago') always supposes a proto- 
type, that which it not merely resembles, but from 
which it is drawn. It is the German ' Abbild,' 
which invariably presumes a * Vorbild;' as Gregory 
Nazianzene [OraU 36) : avvq ydp elKovo^ ^vo-49, 
/il/irj/ia elpat, rov dp^ennrov. (Petavius, De Trtn, 
vi. 6, 6.) Thus, the monarch's head on the coin is 
el/eoiv (Matt. xxii. 20) ; the reflection of the sun in 
the water is its elxdv (Plato, Pfuedo, 99 d) ; the 
statue in stone or other material is eUdv (Rev. 
xiii. 14) ; the child is efiyfrvxo^ elKoiv of his parents. 
But in the ofioUofia or ofioltoa-i^y while there is re- 
semblance, it by no means follows that it has been 
gotten in this way, that it is derived: it may be 
accidental, as one egg is like another, as there 
may exist a resemblance between two men who 
are not in any way akin to one another. Thus, 
as Augustine in an instructive passage brings out 
{QiuJBst Ixxxiii. 74), the * imago' (=€ft/cft)v) in- 
cludes and involves the * similitudo,' but the * simi- 
Utudo' (= ofiol(0(TL^) does not involve the * imago.* 
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The reason will at once be manifest why eUdv ia 
given to the Son, as representing his relation to 
the Father (2 Cor. iv. 4; Col. i. 15; of. Wisd. 
vii. 26) ; while among all the words of the family 
of ofioio^j not merely none are so employed in the 
Scripture, but they have all been expressly for*- 
bidden and condemned by the Church ; that is, so 
soon as ever it has had reason to suspect foul play, 
and that they are not used in good faith. Thus 
Hilary, addressing an A!rian, says, " I may use 
them, to exclude Sabellian error ; but I will not 
suffer you to do so, whose intention is altogether 
different" {Con* Constant Imp. 17 — ^21). 

EIkcov, when employed of the Son, like 'XP'pcuc-- 
Tqp and airav^aaiha (Heb. i. 3), with which theo- 
logically it is nearly related, is indeed inadeqtuztey 
but, at the same time, it is true as far as it goes ; 
and in human language, employed for the setting 
forth of truths which transcend human thought, 
we must be content with approximative assertions, 
seeking for the complement of their inadequacy, 
and that which shall redress their insufficiency, 
from some other quarter. Each has its weak side, 
which must be supported by strength derived from 
elsewhere. EMv is not without its weakness ; for 
what image is of equal worth and dignity with 
the prototype from which it is imaged? But it 
has also its strong side ; it at any rate expresses 
derivation ; while o/ioioTr)^, ofMouoai^, or any other 
words of this family, expressing mere similarity, if 
they did not actually imply, might yet suggest, 
And if they suggested, would seem to justify, 
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error, and that with no compensating advantage. 
Exactly the same considerations were at work 
here, which, in respect of the verbs yewmv and 
tcrl^eiv, did in this same controversy cause the 
Church to allow the one, and to condemn the 
other. 

The second interest in the discrimination of 
these words lies in the question which has often 
been discussed, whether in that great fiat an* 
noimcing man's original constitution, ^'Let us 
make man in our image {eUcmVy LXX., D/V Heb.), 
after our Itkeness^^ (ofji^iaxn^, LXX., Jl^DT Heb.), 
anything different was intended by the second 
than by the first, or whether the second is merely 
to be regarded as consequent upon the first, ^' in 
our image " and therefore " after our likeness.^' 
Both are claimed for man in the N. T. : the ei/cdvj 
1 Cor. xi. 7 ; the ofiolaxri^y Jam. iii. 9. 

Many of the early Fathers, as also of the 
Schoolmen, maintained that there was a real dis* 
tinction. Thus, the Alexandrians taught that the 
eMv was something in which men were created, 
being common to all, and continuing to man after 
the fall as before (Gen. ix. 6), while the oftoltoai^ 
was something toward which man was created, that 
he might strive after and attain it; Origen [De 
JPrin. iii. 6) : ' Imaginis dignitatem in "primft con* 
ditione percepit, similitudinis vero perfectio in con* 
summatione servata est f cf. in Joan, tom. xx. 20. 
It can hardly be doubted that the Platonist studies 
and predilections of the illustrious theologians of 
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Alexandria had some influence upon them here, 
and on this distinction which they drew. It is 
well known that Plato presented the bfiou>va0ai 
T^ 0€^ Kara to hwarov [Theat 176 a) as the 
highest scope of man's life ; and indeed Clement 
[Strom, ii. 22) brings the great passage of Plato to 
bear upon this very discussion. The Schoolmen, 
in like manner, drew a distinction, although it was 
not this one, between " these two divine stamps 
upon man." Thus Lombard, Sent ii. dist 16 ; H. 
de S. Victore, De Animd^ ii. 25 ; De Sac. i. 6. 2 : 
* Imago secundum cognitionem veritatis, similitude 
secundum amorem virtutis :' the first declaring the 
intellectual, as the second the moral, preeminence, 
in which man was created. Many, however, have 
refiised to acknowledge these, or any other distinc-* 
tions, between the two declarations ; as Baxter, for 
instance, who, in his interesting reply to Elliott, 
the Indian Missionary's, inquiries on the subject, 
rejects them all as groundless conceits, though 
himself in general only too anxious for distinction 
and division {lAfey vol. ii. p. 296). 
, They were scarcely justified in this rejection ; 
for myself, I should rather believe that the Alex- 
andrians were very near the truth, if they did not 
grasp it altogether. There are eminently significant 
parts of Scripture, where the words of Jerome, 
originally applied to the Apocalypse, * quot verba 
tot sacramenta,' can hardly be said to contain an 
exaggeration. Such a part is the history of man's 
creation and his fall, in the first three chapters of 
Genesis. We may expect to find mysteries there; 
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prophetic intimations of truths which it might 
require ages and ages to develop* And, without 
attempting to draw any very strict line between 
el/coiv and o/ioleoai^y or their Hebrew originals, I 
think we may be bold to say that the whole history 
.of man, not only in his original creation, but also 
in his after restoration and reconstitution in the 
Son, is significantly wrapped up in this double 
statement ; which is double for this very cause, that 
the Divine Mind did not stop at the contemplation 
of his first creation, but looked on to him as " re- 
newed in knowledge after the image of Him that 
created him " (Col. iii. 10) ; because it knew that 
only as partaker of this double benefit would he 
attain the true end for which he was made* 



§ xvi. — daaDrla, daeXr/eia. 

It is little likely that the man who is aa-toro^ 
will not be aaeXrfrjfi also; and yet oaaDrla and 
da-iXr/eta are not identical in meaning; they will 
express different aspects of his sin, or at any rate 
contemplate it firom different points of view. 

And first da-ayrla^ a word in which heathen 
ethics said much more than they intended or 
knew. It occurs thrice in the N. T, (Eph. v. 18 ; 
Tit. i. 6 ; 1 Pet. iv. 4) ; once only in the Septuagint 
(Prov. xxviii. 7). Beside this we have the ad- 
verb ao"<»Tfi)9, Luke xv. 13 ; and aaooro^ once in 
the Septuagint, Prov. vii. 11. At Eph. v. 18 we 
translate it * excess ;' in the other two place? 
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* riot/ as the fAv da-arrdDt;^ * in riotous Kving ;' the 
Vulgate always hj 'luxuria' and *luxuriose/ 
words which, it is hardly needful to observe, 
imply in Latin much more of loose and profligate 
living than our ' luxury' and * luxuriously " do novK 
"kaayrof; is sometimes taken in a passive sense, 
as though it were aeroioTov, (Plutarch, Alcib, 3,) 
one who cannot be saved, aoyfyadcu firj Siryi£/A€vo9, 
as Clement of Alexandria {Pssdag. ii. 1) expressly 
explains it, == * perditus,' * heiUos,' or as we used 
to say, a * losel.' Grotius : * Genus hominum ita 
immersorum vitiis, ut eorum salus deplorata sit;' 
the word being, so to speak, prophetic of their 
doom to whom it was applied.* This, however, 
was quite its rarer use ; more commonly the a&cmoi 
is not one who cannot be saved, but who cannot him- 
self save, or spare ; = * prodigus/ or, again to use 
a good old English word more than once employed 
by Spenser, but which we have now let go, a 
' scatterling/ Aristotle notes, that this, a too great 
prodigality in the use of money, is the earliest 
meaning of aa-mrla, giving this as its definition 
{Ethic. Nic. iv. 1.3): cuTwria iariv virepPokrj irepl 

* Thus, in the Jdelphi of Terence (iv. 7), one having spoken 
of a youth ' haxi jterditumf* proceeds : 

Ipsa si cupiat Salus, 
Servare prorsus non potest hanc familiam. 
No doubt in the Greek original from which Terence translated 
£his comedy, there was a threefold play here on the words 
iunoTos, awrfipuiy and ir&Ctiv, which the absence of a corre- 
sponding group of words in the Latin language has hindered 
Terence from preserving. 
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j^fuiTa. The word forms part of his ethical ter- 
minology ; the eXevOipiof^y or the truly liberal man, 
is with him one who keeps the golden mean be* 
tween the two axpa, namely, da-ayrla on one side, 
and avekevOepia, or stinginess, on the other. And 
it is in this view of dacDrla that Plato {JPoL viii. 
560 e), when he names the yarious catachrestic 
terms, according to which men call their vices by 
the names of the virtues which they caricature, 
makes them style their da-mrla, /j^eyaKtyrrpiTreui^ 
It is with the word at this stage of its mean- 
ing that Plutarch joins irokvriXeia [De Apotheg. 
Cat. 1). 

But it is easy to see, and Aristotle does not fail 
to note, that one who is aatoro^ in this sense of 
spending too much, of laying out his expenditure 
on a more magnificent scheme than his means will 
warrant, slides too easily, under the fatal influence 
of flatterers, and of all those temptations with 
which he has stilrrounded himself, into a spending 
on his own lusts and appetites of that with which 
he parts so freely, laying it out for the gratification 
of his own sensual desires ; and that thus a new 
thought finds its way into the word, so that it 
indicates not only one of a too expensive, but also 
and chiefly, of a dissolute, debauched, profligate 
manner of living \ the Grerman ' luderlich.' These 
are his words {Ethic. Nic'. iv. 1. 36) : Sio xal oko- 
l^/iaroL. avT&v [r&v ao-ciiTCDv] eltriv oi itoXXjoI* €v- 
X^pSi^ yap dvaXla-Kovre^ koI eh ra^ aKoKaala^ 
SaTravfjpol elaiy kol Btit t6 /irj 7rpd<: t6 koKov ^v, 

^ Qointilian (InsL yiii. 36) : ^ Pro laxuria liberalitas dicitur/ 
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TTpd^ tA? ^Bovasi airoKkLvovauf* Here he gives the 
explanation of what he has stated before: roiff; 
oKpareiff koI 6t9 atcoXaalav hairavripov<; da-torov^ 
KaXovfiev* 

In this sense datoria is used in the N. T. ; as 
we find daeorCai and Kpaiird'Kai (Herodian, ii. 5) 
joined elsewhere together. It will of oourse at 
once be felt that the two meanings will often run 
into one another, and that it will be hardly pos* 
sible to keep them strictly asunder. Thus see the 
various examples 'of the ao-coro?, and of dtrmria^ 
which Athenseus (iv. 59 — 67) gives; they are 
sometimes rather of one kind, sometimes of the 
other. The waster of his goods will be very often 
a waster of everything besides, will lay waste 
himself — his time, his faculties, his powers; and, 
we may add, uniting the active and passive* mean- 
ings of the word, will be himself laid waste ; he 
loses himself, and is lost. 

There is a difference in daiXryeiay a word the 
derivation of which is wrapped in much obscurity; 
some going so far to look for it as to Selge, a city 
of Pisidia, whose inhabitants were infamous for 
their vices; while others derive it from OeKrfeiVy 
probably the same word as the German ' schwel- 
gen.' Of more frequent use than datoria in the 
New Testament, it is in our Version generally 
rendered * lasciviousness ' (Mark vii. 22 ; 2 Cor. 
xii. 21 ; Gal. v. 19 ; Eph. iv. 19 ; 1 Pet. iv. 3 ; 
Jude4); though sometimes * wantonness' (Rom. 
xiii. 13 ; 2 Pet. ii. 18) ; as in the Vulgate either by 
* impudicitia' or * luxuria.' If our translators or 
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tte Latin intended by these renderings to express 
exclusively impurities and lusts of the flesh, they 
have certainly given to the word too narrow a 
meaning. 'Ao"€\76«a, which it will be observed^ 
is not grouped with fleshly lusts, in the catalogue 
of sins at Mark vii. 21, 22, is best described as 
* petulaHce,' or wanton insolence ; being somewhat 
Btronger than the Latin * protervitas,' though of 
the same nature, more nearly ' petulantia.' The 
aa€Xr/i]<iy as Passow observes, is very closely allied 
to the vjSpto'TiKo^ and cucoXaoTo^, being one who 
acknowledges no restraints, who dares whatsoever 
his caprice and wanton insolence may suggest.^ 
None, of course, would deny that daiXyei^a may 
display itself in acts of what we call * lascivious- 
nec's;' for there are no worse displays of vfipi^ 
than in these ; but still it is their petulance, their 
insolence, which causes them to deserve this name; 
and of the two renderings of the word which we 
have made, * wantonness' seems to me the prefer- 
able, standing as it does, by the double meaning 
which it has, in a remarkable ethical connexion 
with the word which we now are considering. 

Li a multitude of passages the notion of lascivi- 
ousness is altogether absent from the word. Thus 
Demosthenes characterizes the blow which Meidias 
had given him, as in keeping with thfe known 
daikyeia of the man (Con. Meid, 514). Elsewhere 

^ Thus Witsius (Melet, Leid. p. 465) observes: 'oo-eXyeiov 
dici posse omnem tarn ingenii, quam morum proterviam, petu- 
lantiam, lasciviam, qus ab JSschine opponitur rj fUTpi6TTin 
Koi a'<a<l>poovini* 

F 
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he joins B€<rrr6Ti/e&^ and da'€\y&^ {Or. xvii. 21), 
ocreKyA^ and irpoTrerw {Or. lix. 46). As aaeXrfeta 
Plutarch characterizes a like outrage on the part 
of Alcibiades, committed against an honorable 
citizen of Athens {Alcib. 8) ; indeed, the whole 
picture "which he draws of Alcibiades is the fall- 
length portrait of an oaeKr/rj^. Josephus ascribes 
daeXrfeia and fiavla to Jezebel, daring, as she did, 
to build a temple of Baal in the Holy City itself 
{Antt. yiii. 13. 1) ; and the same to a Eoman 
soldier, who, being on guard at the Temple during 
the Passover, provoked by an act of grossest in- 
decency a tumult, in which great multitudes of 
Kves were lost {lb. xx. 5. 3). And for other pas- 
sages, helpful to a fixing of the true meaning of 
aa-€\y€La, see 3 Mace. ii. 26 ; Polybius, viii. 14. 1 ; 
Elisebius, Hist. Eccl. v. 1. 26 ; and the quotations 
given in Wetstein's New Testament, vol. i. p. 588. 
It, then, and da-eoria are clearly distinguishable ; 
the fundamental notion of aaoarLa being wasteful- 
ness and riotous excess ; of daiXyeia, lawless 
insolence and wanton caprice. 



§ xvii. — OirfydvcOy awro/iai, ^IrrjiXa^da}. 

We are sometimes enabled, by the help of an 
accurate synonymous distinction, at once to 
reject as untenable some interpretation of a pas- 
sage of Scripture, which might, but for this, have 
maintained itself as at least a possible explanation 
of it. Thus is it with Heb. xii. 18 : " For ye are 
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not come tmto the mount thc^ might he touched *^ 
{yp^Xa^wfih^m Spei). Many interpreters have seen 
allxision in these words to Psw ciT. 32 : " He 
toucheth the hills, and they smoke ;*' a^d to the 
&ct that, at the giving of the Law, God did de^ 
scend upon mount Sinai, which " was altogether 
on a smoke, because the Lord descended upon it " 
(Exod. xix. 18). But, not to say that in such case 
we should expect a perfect, as in the following 
/eeKavfiivtp, still more decisively against this is the 
&ct that ^ftrfkaif>d<o is never used in the sense of so 
handling an objiect as to exercise a moulding, modi-* 
fying ii^fluence upon it, but at most to indicate a 
feeKng of its surface (Luke xxiv. 39 ; 1 John i. 1) ; 
often such a feeling as is made with the intention 
of learning its composition (Gen. xxvii. 12, 21, 22) ; 
while not seldom the word signifies no more 
than a feeling ^r or after an object, without any- 
actual coming in contact with it at all. It is used 
continually to express a groping in the dark (Job 
V. 14) ; or of the blind (Isa. lix. 10 ; Qen. xxvii. 
12 ; Deut. xxviii. 29 ; Judg. xvi. 26) ; and tropi- 
cally. Acts xvii. 27 ; with which we may com- 
pare Plato {Phaed. 99 b) : yp^\atf>&vT€^ Aawep iu 
a-Korei : and Philo, Quis Ser, Dtv. Har. 51. The 
^jr7j\a(fia)fi€vav Spo^^ in that great passage of the 
Hebrews, is beyond a doubt the ' mons palpahilis ; *" <^; ^n . i^ . 
and the Vulgate, which has ' tractabilis,' means ^'^[^ 
nothing el»e: "Te are not come," the Apostle 
would say, " to any material mountain, like Sinai, 
capable, as such, of being touched and handled ; 
not, in this sense, to the moanljtin that may be^^, 

r2 
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"but to the heavenly Jerusalem." It was, he would 
teach them, a votitov 6po^, and not an ala-Orjroy, to 
which they were brought near. Thus Knapp 
{Script, var, Argum. p. 264) : * Videlicet to -^Xa- 
{f>(OfjL€vov idem est, quod aurdrjrov, vel quidquid 
fiensu percipitur aut investigatur quovis modo ; 
plane ut Tacitus (Ann. iii. 12) oculis contrectare 
dixit, nee dissimili ratione Cicero {Tusc. iii. 15) 
mente contrectare. Et Sina quidem mons ideo 
ataOrirofi appellatur, quia Sioni opponitur, quo in 
monte, quae sub sensus cadunt, non spectantur ; sed 
ea tantum, quae mente atque animo percipi possflnt, 
vorjTciy irvevfiaTLKd, ^0cfcd> Apposite ad h. 1. Chry-« 
sostomus (Horn. 32 in Ep. ad Hebr.) : Tlavra roivw 
Tore ataOrjrd, xal o'^et?, Kal <f)(Oval* irdvra yorjra 
teal dopara vOi/.' 

The so handling of any object as to exert a 
modifying influence upon it, the French * manier,' 
as distinguished from * toucher,' the German ' be- 
tasten,* as distinguished from * beruhren,' would be 
either airreadai * or OiyyavcLv. Of these the first 
is stronger than the second ; airreadav (= * con- 
trectare '), than diTfydveiv (Ps. civ. 15 ; 1 John v. 
18), as appears plainly in a passage of Xenophon 
{Gyr. i. 3. 5), where the child Cyrus, rebuking 
his grandfather's delicacies, says : 'dm ae 6pS>, 
irav 'fi€v rod aprov aylrrj, el^ oifSev rrjv x^^P^ aTTO- 
'^dfievov, orav Sk rovrtov rivo^ ^^7?7?> evdv^ diro^ 
fcaOalpD rifv %€7pa eh rd x^ipo/iaKTpa, e&9 Trdw 

' In the passage alluded to already, Ps. civ. 32, the words 
of the Septuagint are, 6 airT6fi€Pos r&v 6pi»v Koi KtxvrvU 
Covnu. 
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cuxjBdiievo^. Our Version, then, has just reversed 
the true order of the words, when, at Col. ii. 21, it 
translates fir} ayfrrj, firjBk y€V(rrj, fii]Be Oiryy^, " Touch 
not, taste not, handle not." The first and last pro- 
hibitions ought just to have changed their places^ 
and the passage should stand, ^^ Handle not) taste 
not, touch not." How much more strongly will 
then come out the ever ascending scale of super* 
stitious prohibition among the false teachers at 
Colosse. * Handle not ' is not sufficient ; they 
forbid to * taste,' and, lastly, even to * touch,' those 
things from which, according to their notions, 
uncleanness might be derived. Beza has noted 
this well : * Verbum Olyeiv a verbo awrea^Oai, sic 
est distinguendum, ut decrescente semper oratione 
intelligatur crescere superstitio.' 



§ xviii. — waXtyyevea-la, dvafcaivaxn^. 

*Avaryevvr}ai,^, a word frequent enough in the 
Greek Fathers (see Suicer, Thes. s. v.), no where 
occurs in the N. T. ; although the verb dvayevvda) 
twice (1 Pet. i. 3, 23). Did we meet dvayiwrjac^ 
there, it would famish a still closer synonym to 
TraXiyyeveala than the dvaKo^vaxri^, which I pro- 
pose to bring into comparison with it; yet that also 
is sufficiently close to justify the attempt at once 
to compare and distinguish them. It will be no 
small gain to the practical theologian, to the 
minister of God*s word, to be clear in his own 
mind in respect of the relation between the two. 
^ HaXiyyeveala naturally demands first to be con* 
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sidered. This is one of the many words which the 
Gospel found, and, so to speak, glorified ; enlarged 
the borders of its meaning; lifted it up into a 
higher sphere ; made it the expression of far deeper 
thoughts, of far greater truths, than anj of which 
it had been the vehicle before. It was, indeed, 
»Lready in rm; but as the Christian new-birth 
was not till after Christ's, birth ; as men were not 
new-born, till Christ was bom (John i. 12) ; as 
their regeneration did not go before, but only fol- 
lowed his generation ; so the word could not be used 
in this its highest, most mysterious sense, tiU that 
great mystery of the birth of the Son of God into 
our world had actually found place. And yet it is 
exceedingly interesting to trace these its subordi- 
nate, and, as they proved, preparatory uses. Thus, 
by the Pythagoreans, as is well known, the word 
was employed to express the transmigration of 
souls ; their reappearance in new bodies being 
called their waXiyyevea-la : (Plutarch, De Hsu Car. 
i. 7 ; ii. 6 ; De Is. et Og. 35 : ^OaipiSo^ al dvafii^ 
(0<r€i^ Kal iraXiyyeyeaial ; De Ei ap. Delp. 9 : otto- 
/3i<o(r€i,^ Kal iraXiyyevea-iaC), Among the Stoics 
the word set forth the periodic renovation of the 
eaifth, when, budding and blossoming in the spring- 
time, it woke up from its winter sleep, nay, might 
be said even to have revived from its winter death ; 
which therefore Marcus Antoninus calls (ii. 1) rrjv 
^ wepioSi/erjv TraXiyyeveaiav r&v S\a>v, Philo also 
"^uses constantly the word to express the phoenix- 
like resurrection of the material world out of 
fire, which the Stoics taught {De Incorr.Mun. 17, 
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21 ; De Mun. 15). Cicero {Ad Attic, vi. 6) calls 
hiB restoration to his dignities and honours, after 
his retum from exile, 'hanc nroKirfyevealav nos- 
tram ; ' with which compare Philo, Leg. ad Cat. 41. 
Josephns [Antt. xL 3. 9) characterises the restora-* 
tioQ of the Jewish nation after the Captivity, as 
riiv duaKrvfo-iv koX TraXvfyevea-iav t^9 irarpiio^. 
And, to cite one passage more, Oljmpiodorus, a 
later Platonist, styles recollection or reminiscence ^ 
the revival or iraXirffevetrla of knowledge {Journal 
des Savans^ 1834^ p. 488) : moKvfy^veaCa r^^ 
Ti^o-eco? iariv 17 dvdfivffa-i^^ 

No one who has carefiilly watched and weighed 
the uses of fraXvfyeveala just adduced, and similai 
ones which might be added, but will note that 
while it has in them all the meaning of a recovery, 
a change for the better^ a revival, yet it never 
reaches, or even approaches, the depth of meaning 
which it has acquired in Christian language, and 
which will now claim a little to be considered. The 
word occurs never in the O, T. (^raXtv ylveaOa^ 

^ Not ' memory/ as I very erroneously had it in the first 
edition of this book. The yery point of the passage in Oljm- 
piodonis is to bring out the old Aristotelian and Platonic 
distinction between * memory * 0*i^»;) and * recollection ' or 
'reminiscence' (dy^funia'u), the first being instinctive alid 
common to beasts with men, the second being the reviving of 
faded impressions by a distinct act of the will, the reflux, at 
the bidding of the mind, of knowledge which has once ebbed 
(Plato, Le^ff, V. 733 6 : dvafuni(ns d* iarip cirippo^ ^povj^treas 
airo\iirov<nis), and as such proper only to man. It wiU at once 
be seen that of this only it can be said, as of this only Olym- 
piodonu does say, that it is iroXiyycvecria r^s yvwr€vs* 
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at Job xiv. 14), and only twice in the New (Matt. 
xix. 28 ; Tit. iii. 5), but there (which is most re- 
markable) apparently in diflferent meanings. In 
^t. Matthew it seems clearly to refer to the new- 
birth of the whole creation, the ci'iroKaraarafTt^; 
irdvTfov (Acts iii. 21), which shall be when the 
^on of Man hereafter comes in his glory ; while in 
St. Paul's use of the word the allusion is plainly 
to the new-birth of the single soul, which is now 
evermore finding place in the waters of baptism. 
Shall we then acquiesce in the conclusion that it 
is used in diverse meanings ; that there is no com- 
mon bond which binds the two uses of it together ? 
By no means ; all laws of language are violated 
by any such supposition. The fact is, rather, that 
the word by our Lord is used in a wider, by his 
Apostle in a narrower, meaning. They are two 
circles of meaning, one more comprehensive than 
'^^ the other, but their centre is the same. The 
nraXirffeveaia of which Scripture speaks, begins 
with the fiL/cpoKoa-fjLo^ of single souls ; but it does 
not end there ; it does not cease its eflfectual work- 
ing till it has embraced the whole /xaKpoKoafiof; of 
the universe. The first seat of the TraXir^yevea-ia 
is the soul of man; but, beginning there, and 
establishing its centre there, it extends in ever 
widening circles. And, first, to his body ; the day 
of resurrection will be the day of iraXir^yeveaia 
for it ; from which it follows that those Fathers 
had a certain, though only a partial, right, as many 
as interpreted the word at Matt. xix. 28, as though 
it had been equivalent, and only equivalent, to 
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dvaaraci^, and who, as a consequence, themselves 
-continually used it as a synonym for * resurrection * 
^Eusebius, Mst. Eccl. v. 1. 58 ; Suicer, Thes. s. v.). 
Doubtless the word there includes, or presupposes, 
the resurrection, but it also embraces much more. 
Beyond the day of resurrection, or it may be con- 
temporaneous with it, a day will come when all 
nature shall put oflf its soiled work-day garments, 
and clothe itself in its holy-day attire, the day of 
the *' restitution of all things " (Acts iii. 21) ; of 
ihe new heaven and the new earth (Rev. xxi. 1) ; 
the day of which Paul speaks, as one in expecta- 
tion of which all creation is groaning and travailing 
until now (Rom. viii. 21 — 23). Man is the present 
subject of the TraXiyyevecrla, and of the wondrous 
transformation which it implies ; but in that day 
it will have included within its limits the whole 
world, of which man is the central figure: and 
here is the reconciliation of the two passages, in 
one of which it is spoken of as pertaining to the 
single soul, in the other to the whole redeemed 
creation. They allude both to the same fact, but 
in diflferent epochs and stages of its development. 

But now to consider dvaKaivaxrif;, the relation in 
which it stands to iraXLyyeveala, and the exact 
limits to the meaning of each. This word, which is 
peculiar to the Greek of the N. T., occurs there also 
only twice — once in connexion with TraXtyyeveala 
(Tit. iii. 5), and again Rom. xii. 2; but we have 
the verb dvaxaLvocOy which also is an exclusively 
New Testament form, at 2 Cor. iv, 16 ; Col. iii. 10 ; 
and the more classical dvaKatyi^o), Heb. vi. 6, from 
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which the nouns, frequent in the Greek Fathers, 
)ivaKaAvi,<TfM<i and avaicaivuri^y are more imme'- 
diatelj drawn ; we have also avaveooa at Eph. iv» 
23 ; all in the same uses. It would be impossible 
better to express the relation in which the two 
stand to each other, than has been already done in 
our Collect for Christmas Day, in which we pray 
" that we being regenerate,'^ in other words, haying 
been already made the subjects of the iraTuyye^ 
vealaj " may daily be renewed by the Holy 
Spirit," — ^may continually know the dvaKaivaxri^ 
UvevfuiTo^ ^Aylov. In this Collect, uttering, as so 
many others of them do, profound theological truth 
in its most accurate forms, the ' regeneration ' is 
spoken of as past, as having found place once for 
all, while the * renewal ' or ' renovation ' is that 
which ought now to be daily proceeding — ^this 
dva/calvto<n<s being that gradual restoration of the 
Divine image, which is going forward in him who, 
through the new birth, has come under the trans* 
forming ^ powers of the world to come. It is called 
" the renewal of the Holy Ghosty' inasmuch as He 
is the ' causa efficiens ' by whom alone this re- 
newal, this putting on of the new man, is carried 
forward. 

^ Merafjbop<f)o{krB€ t^ avaKaiv&(r(i vov iwor, Kom* XU. 3. 
The striking words of Seneca (J^. 6) : ' Intelligo me eni£ndaH 
non tantum, sed transjigurari* are far too big to express any 
benefits which he could have gotten from his books and 
schools of philosophy ; they reach out after blessings to be 
obtained, not in the schools of men, but only in the Church of 
the living Qod. 
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We see, then, of these two, that they are Indis- 
solubly bound together; that the second is the 
following Tip, the consequence, the completion of 
the first ; yet, for all this, that they are not to be 
confounded. The ircCKvf^eveaia is that great free 
act of God's mercy and power, whereby He causes 
the sinner to pass out of the kingdom of darkness 
into that of light, out of death into life ; it is tibe 
av<»ff€v y€vvi]6^vai of John iii. 3 ; the yeinfffBrjpeu 
ix &€ov of 1 John t. 4, sometimes called, therefore, 
Oeoyeyetrta by Greek theologians ; the yewrfdijiMU 
ix afropa^ d^Bdprov of 1 Pet. i. 23. In it, — ^not 
in the preparations for it, but in the act itself, — 
the subject of it is passive, even as the child has 
nothing to do with its own birth. But it is veiy 
different as respects the dvaKalvtoa-i^. This is the 
gradual conforming of the man more and more to 
that new spiritual world into which he has been 
introduced, and in which he now lives and moves; 
the restitution of the Divine image ; and in all 
this, so far from being passive, he must be a fellow- 
worker with God. That was * regeneratio,' this is 
*renovatio.' They must not be separated, but 
neither may they be confounded.* What infinite 
confusions, conflicts, scandals, obscurations of God's 
truth on this side and on that, have arisen from 
the one course as from the other ! 

* Gerhard {Loc, TheolL xxi. 7. 113): 'Renovatio, licet a 
regeneratione propria et specialiter accepta distinguatur, 
individno tamen et perpetao nexu cum ea est conjoncta.' 
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§ xix. — aurxyvrj, atSa>^, 

There was a time when the Greek language 
possessed only the word alSw^ : which then occu- 
pied the two regions of meaning afterwards divided 
between it and ala'j(yvrj, Al8(o^ had at that time 
the same duplicity of meaning as is latent in 
the Latin * pudor,' in our own * shame.' Thus in 
Homer alax^vrf never occurs, while sometimes, as 
IL V. 787, alBax; is used on occasions when ala"xyvi] 
would, in later Greek, have necessarily been em- 
ployed; elsewhere Homer employs alBm in that 
sense which, at a later period, it vindicated as ex- 
clusively its own. And even Thucydides (i. 84), 
in a difficult and doubtful passage where both words 
occur, is by many considered to have employed 
them as equipollent and convertible. Generally, 
however, in the Attic period of the language, the 
words were not accounted synonymous. Ammonius 
formally distinguishes them in a philological, as 
the Stoics did in an ethical, interest ; and almost 
every passage in which either word occurs is an 
evidence of the real difference existing between 
them. Yet the distinction has not always been 
seized with a perfect success. 

Thus it has been sometimes said that alSd^ is 
the shame which hinders one from doing a dis- 
honorable thing ; ala^xyvq is the disgrace^ outward 
or inward, which follows on having done it (Luke 
xiv. 9). This distinction, while it has its truth, is 
yet not an exhaustive one ; and if we were there- 
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upon to assume that aiayyvq was thus only retro- 
spective, the consequence of things unworthily 
done, it would be an erroneous one :* for it would 
be abundantly easy to show that aiayvy^ is conti-* 
nually used to express that feeling which leads to 
shun what is unworthy out of a prospective anti-« 
cipation of dishonour. Thus one definition (Plat, 
Def. 416] makes it (f>6/3o<s eirl irpoa-SoKia dBo^la^ : 
and Aristotle includes the future in his compre-* 
hensive definition {Bhet. ii, 6) : ccrrco Btf ala-j(yy7jf 
Xvirrj Tt9 Kol rapayjq Trcpl ra eh aBo^iav ^aivofieva 
<l>ip€iy T&v KUK&Vj fj irapovTooy, fj y€'yov6Ta>v, ^ 
/ieXXovTwv. In this sense as * fuga dedecoris ' it is 
used Ecclus. iv, 21 ; by Plato, (jr07-ff. 492 a; by 
Xenophon, Anab. iii. 1. 10. In this last passage, 
which runs thus, <f>o^ovfi€vov Sk rov oSov kol a/copre^ 
OfMO^ oi TToXXol tC aUryyvqv koX ciXKriKcov koX 
Kvpov <nnn)Ko\ov07faav, Xenophon implies that 
while he and others, for more reasons than one, 
disapproved the going forward with Cyrus to assail 
his brother's throne, they yet were now ashamed 
to draw back. 

This much of truth the distinction drawn above 
possesses, that atBii^ (=* verecundia/ which is 
defined by Cicero, Rep. v. 4 : * queedam vitupera- 
tionis non injustae timor ') is the nobler word, and 

' There is the same onesidedness, though exactly on the 
other side, in Cicero's definition of ' pud or/ which he makes 
merely prospective : ' Fudor, meius rerum turpium, et iugenua 
qu»dam timiditas, dedecus fugieus, laudemque consectans;* 
but Ovid writes, 

' Irruit, et nostrum vulgat aHaimote pudorem' 
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implies the nobler motive : in it is implied an innate 
moral repugnance to the doing of the dishonorable 
act, which moral repugnance scarcely or at aU 
exists in the ala")(yprj» Let the man restrained 
onlj bj ala-x^^ be insured against the outward 
disgrace which he fears may accompany or follow 
his act, and he will re&ain from it no longer. It is 
only, as Aristotle teaches, Trepl dSo^ia^ <f>avTaala : 
or as South : " The grief a man conceives from his 
own imperfections considered with relation to the 
world taking notice of them; and in one word 
may be defined, grief upon the sense of disesteemJ" 
Its seat, therefore, as Aristotle goes on to show, is not 
properly in the moral sense of him that entertains 
it, in his consciousness of a right which has been, 
or would be, violated by his act, but only in his 
apprehension of other persons who are, or might 
be, privy to its violation. Let this apprehension 
be removed, and the alaxvvv ceases ; while atSca? 
finds its motive in its own moral being, and not in 
any other ; it implies reverence for the good as 
good, and not merely as that to which honour and 
reputation are attached. Thus it is often connected 
with €v\d^€ia (Heb. xii. 28), the reverence before 
God, before his majesty, his holiness, which will 
induce a carefulness not to ofiend, the German 
* Scheu ;^ so Plutarch, Cas. 14 ; Con^*. Frcec. 47 ; 
Philo, Leg. ad GaL 44 ; often also with Seo?, as 
Plato, Euih. 126 c ; with evKoafLiay Xenophon, 
Cyr. viii. 1. 33; with evra^ia and Kocfitorrj^, 
Plutarch, Ctes, 4 ; with {T€/jlv6t7J(;, Conj, Prac, 26. 
To sum up all, we may say that alBm would 
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always restrain a good man from an unwortliy 
act, while alaxvyv would sometimes restrain a 
1>ad one. 



These words occur together at 1 Tim. ii. 9 ; 
the only other places where am<f>po(yvirq occurs 
being Acts xxvi. 25 ; and 1 Tim. ii. 15, where 
aiia>^ and (r(o<l>poa'vvrf are urged by the Apostle 
as together constituting the truest adornment of 
a Christian woman. If the distinction drawn in 
§ 19 be correct, in that case the following, which 
Xenophon {Cyr. viii. 1. 31) ascribes to Cyrus, 
between the words now under consideration, can 
hardly be allowed to stand: Bi-ppec Bk alB& xal 
trfo^poavv'qv T^Zcy c&9 tou9 ftei; alBovfiivov^ ra 
iv r^ <f>avep& alaypu <f>€vyovTa^, roif^ Bk (rd><l>po» 
va^ Kol TO, iv TO) d<l>av€l. On neither side is it 
Buccessfril, for as on the one hand the atSc&v does 
not shun merely open and manifest basenesses, 
however the alax^^ ^^^7 ^^ this, so, on the other 
side, the point of the (Tw^potriirq is altogether 
different from that here made, which, though true, 
is yet a mere accident of it. The old etymologies 
of <Ta}<l>poa'vvf}^ that it is so called as (rd^ova-a rtfv 
(f>p6vrfa-iv (Aristotle, Ethic, Nic. vi. 5), or atorripla 
T^9 ^povrjaeto^ (Plato, Crat, 411 e; cf. Philoj De 
Fort 3), have about the same value which the 
greater number of the ancient etymologies possess. 
But Chrysostom rightly : aw^poavvri 7<£yerai diro 
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Tov <r(oa9 Ta9 <f>p€va<; e'xjeiv. Set over against 
QKoKaala (Thucydides, iii. 37), and aKpatria 
(Xenophon, Mem, iv. 5), it is properly the. state of 
an entire command over our passions and desires, 
so that they receive no farther allowance than that 
which the law and right reason admit and approve 
(Tit. ii. 12). Thus Plato [Symp. 196 c) : elvat 
yap ofioXoyelrai a'(o<j>poa'vvrj to Kparelv rjhov&v koX 
emOvfit&v : and in the Gharmides he has dedicated 
a whole dialogue to the investigation of the exact 
force of the word. Aristotle [Rhet, i. 9) : aperrf 
hC i)v irpo^ Ta9 rjhova^ tov acofiaro^ oi/tq)? ej(pvaiVy 
c!)9 6 vcfio<; K€\€V€L I cf. Plutarch, De Curios. 14 ; 
De Virt. Mor. 2 ; and GrylL 6 : ^ fiev ovv a'CD<l>po- 
avvrj ^pa')(yTr}<; ta9 iarlv eindvfit&v koI rd^i^^ 
avaipovaa fiev ra? iireirraKTOV^ koI irepiTTa^, Kaipm 
Sk Kal fieTptoTTjTC Koafiov(ra ra? avwyKaia^ : and 
Diogenes Laertius, iii. 57. 91. In Jeremy Taylor's 
words {The House of Feasting): "It is reason's 
girdle, and passion's bridle. ... it is pwixrf '^v)(fi^, 
as Pythagoras calls it ; /cpiprh apeTtj^, so Socrates ; 
Kotrfio^; dyaO&v iravrwv, so Plato ; da<f)d\€ta r&v 
KOLKXiarwv Ifecoi/, so lamblichus." We find it 
often joined to KoafiLorrf^ (Aristophanes, Plut 563, 
564) ; to evra^ia (2 Mace. iv. 37) ; to Kaprepla 
(Philo, De Agric. 22). No single Latin word 
exactly represents it ; Cicero, as he avows himself 
(2Wc. iii. 5 ; cf. v. 14), renders it now by * tempe- 
rantia,* now by ' moderatio,^ now by ^ modestia.' 
^to(f>poavvrf was a virtue which assumed more 
marked prominence in heathen ethics than it does 
in Christian ; not because more value was attached 
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to it there than with us ; but partly because it was 
there one of a much smaller company of virtues, 
eaph of which therefore would singly attract more 
attention ; but also in part because for as many as 
are " led by the Spirit/^ this condition of self- 
command is taken up and transformed into a con- 
dition yet higher still, in which a man does not 
command himself, which is well, but, which is far 
better still, is commanded by God. . 

In the passage already referred to (1 Tim. ii. 9), 
where it and atSco? occur together, we shall best 
distinguish them thus, and the distinction will be 
capable of further application ;— if alBd^ is that 
* shamefastness,'* or pudency, which shrinks from 

* It is a pity that 'sharaefast' and ' shamefastness/ by 
which last word our translators rendered aotx^poavvrf here,' 
should have been corrupted in modem use to * sh&me/aced ' 
and * sh&me/hcedness* The words are properly of the same 
formation as 'steadfast,' steadfastness/ 'soothfast/ 'sooth- 
fastness,' and those good old English words, now lost to us, 
' rootfast,' and * rootfastness/ As by * rootfast ' our fathers 
understood that which was firm and fast by its root, so by 
' shamefast ' in like manner, that which was established and 
made fast by (an honorable) shame. To change this into 
' ahsmefaced* is to allow all the meaning and force of the word 
to run to the surface, to leave us ethically a far inferior word. 
It is very inexcusable that all modern reprints of the Autho- 
rized Version should have given in to this corruption. So 
long as merely the spelling of a word is concerned, this may 
very well be allowed to fall in with modern use ; we do not 
want them to print ' sonne ' or * marveile,' when everybody 
now spells ' son ' and * marvel.* But where the true form, 
indeed the life, of a word is affected by the alterations which 
it has undergone, there I cannot but consider that subsequent 
editors were bound to adhere to the first edition of 1611. 

a 
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overpassing the limits of womanly reserve and 
modesty, as well as from the dishonour which 
would justly attach thereto^ afta^poavvri is that 
habitual inner self-government, with its constant 
rein on all the passions and desires, which would 
hinder the temptation to this from arising, or at 
aU events from arising in such strength as should 
overbear the checks and barriers which aiZw^ 
opposed to it. 



§ xxi. — avpaoy iX^vco. 

These words differ, and with differences not 
theologically unimportant. We best represent 
these their differences in English when we render 
avpetv, * to drag,* eXxveiVy ' to draw.' In avpeiv, 
as in our * drag,' there lies always the notion of 
force, as when Plutarch [Be Lib. Ed. 8) speaks of 
the headlong course of a river, Trdvra trvpcov teal 
irdvra Trapatpipmv : and it will follow, that where 
persons, and not merely things, are in question, 
avpevv will involve the notion of violence (Acts 
viii. 3 ; xiv. 19 ; xvii. 6). But in eXjevecv this 
notion of force or violence does not of necessity 
lie. That, indeed, such is often implied in it, is 
plain enough (Acts xvi. 19 ; xxi. 30 ; Jam. ii. 6 ; 
and cf. Homer, IL xi. 258; xxiv. 52, 417; Aris- 
tophanes, Egrutt. 710 ; Euripides, Troad, 70 : Ald^ 
elKxe KaadvSpay fila) ; but not always (thus Plato, 

which should have been considered authoritative and exem* 
^ for all that followed. 
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Pol. vi. 494 e : iciv i\/eryrac 7rpo<; ^iXoao^lav t cf. 
vli. 538 d), any more than in our ' draw,' which 
we use of a mental and moral attraction, or in the 
Latin ^ traho/ as witness the language of the poet, 
* Trahtt sua quemque voluptas.' 

Only by keeping in mind the diflference which 
thus there is between iXfcvetv and a-vpew^ can we 
vindicate from erroneous interpretation two doctrin- 
ally important passages in the Gospel of St. John^ 
The first is xii. 32 : " I, if I be lifted up firom the 
earth, will draw all men [Ttavra^ iX/evco)] unto 
me." But how does a crucified, and thus an exalted, 
Saviour draw all men unto Him ? Not by force, 
for the will is incapable of force, but by the divine 
attractions of his love. Again He declares (vi. 44) : 
** No man can come to Me, except the Father 
which hath sent Me draw him" {iXxvaj} avrov). 
Now as many as feel bound to deny any * gratia 
irresistibilis,* which turns man into a mere machine, 
and by which, willing or unwilling, he is dragged 
to God, must at once allow, must indeed assert, 
that this iTucvtrp can mean no more than the potent 
allurements, the allective force of love, the at- 
tracting of men by the Father to the Son ; com- 
pare Jer. xxxi. 3, "With loving-kindness have 
I drawn ihee^^ {eikKvad ere), and Cant. i. 8, 4. 
Did we find avpecv on either of these occasions 
(not that I conceive this would have been possible), 
the assertors of a * gratia irresistibilis'* might then 

^ The excellent words of Augustine on this last passage, 
himself sometimes adduced as an upholder of this, may be 
here quoted {In Ev. Joh. Tract, xxvi. 4) : * Nemo yenit ad me, 

Q 2 
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urge the declarations of our Lord as leaving no 
room for any other meaning but theirs ; but not as 
they now stand. 

In agreement with this which has been said, in 
iTucveiv is much more predominantly the sense of 
a drawing to a certain point, in avpeiv merely of 
dragging after one ; thus Lucian {De Merc. Cond, 3), 
likening a man to a fish already hooked and dragged 
through the water, describes him as avpofievov Kal 
irpo'i avar/KTiv dy6fJL€P0v. Not seldom there will 
lie in avpew the notion of this dragging being 
upon the ground, inasmuch as that will trail upon 
the ground (cf. avpfxa, avpSrjv, and Isa. iii, 16), 
which is forcibly dragged along with no will of its 
own ; as for example, a dead body (Philo, In Flac. 
21). A comparison of the uses of the two words 
at John xxi. 6, 8, 11, will be found entirely to 
bear out the distinction which has been here traced. 
In the first and last of these verses kXicveiv is used ; 
for in both a drawing of the net to a certain point 
is expressed ; by the disciples to themselves in the 

nisi quern Pater adtraxerit. Noli te cogitare invitam tralii ; 
trahitur animus et amore. Nee timere debenius ne ab bomi- 
nibus qui verba perpendunt, et a rebus maxime divinis Intel- 
ligendis longe remoti sunt, in boo Scripturarum sanctaram 
evangelico verbo forsitan reprehendamur, et dicatur nobis, 
Quomodo voluntate credo, si trabor P Ego dico : Parum est 
voluntate, etiam voluptate traheris. Porro si poetse dicere 
licuit, Trahit sua quemque voluptas; non necessitas, sed 
voluptas; non obligatio, sed delectatio; quanto fortius nos 
dicere debemus, trabi bominem ad Cbristum, qui delectatur 
yeritate, delectatur beatitudine, delectatur justitia, delectatur 
sempiterna vita, quod totum Christus est P ' 
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fillip, by Peter to himself upon the shore. But at 
ver. 8 kXKvetv is exchanged for avpetv : for nothing 
is there intended but the dragging of the net which 
had been fastened to the ship, after it through the 
water. Our Version, it will be seen, has main- 
tained the distinction ; so too the German of De 
Wette, by aid of ' ziehen ' ( = eX/cuetv), and * nach* 
schleppen' (= (rupetv), but neither the Vulgate, 
nor Beza, which both have forms of ' traho ' 
throughout. 



§ xxii. — oXoKkrjpo^^ reXeiof;. 

These words occur together, though their order 
is reversed, at Jam. i. 4, — *' perfect and entire " 
(cf. Philo, De Sac. Ah. et Gain. 33 : efi-rrXea koX 
oXoKkrjpa xal riXeui) ; okoKXrjpo^ only once be- 
sides in the N. T. (1 Thess. v. 23) ; oKo/cKrjpia also, 
used however not in an ethical but a physical 
sense, once (Acts iii. 16 ; cf. Isa. i. 6). 'OXo/c\?7po9 
signifies first, as is implied in the words which 
compose it, that which retains all allotted to it at 
the first (Ezek. xv. 5), being thus whole and entire 
in all its parts, with nothing wanting that was 
necessary for its completeness. Thus Darius would 
have been well pleased not to have taken Babylon, 
so that Zopyrus were oXoKk'qpo^ still (Plutarch, 
iReg. et Imper. Apotheg.). Again, unhewn stones, 
inasmuch as they have lost nothing in the process 
of shaping and polishing, are oXAkXtjpol (D^Vii. 
xxvii. 6 ; 1 Mace. iv. 47) ; so too perfect weeki* 
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are efiBofidSe^ oKoKXrjpot (Lev. xxiii. 15) ; and a 
man iv oKoKKrjptp Sep/uiTt, is ^ in a whole skin * 
(Lucian, PhUops. 8). At the next step in the 
word's use we find it employed to express that 
integrity of body, with nothing redundant, nothing 
deficient (Lev. xxi. 17 — 2S), which was required 
of the Levitical priests as a condition of their 
ministering at the altar, which was needful also in. 
the sacrifices they ofiered. In both these senses 
Josephus uses it [AntL iii. 12. 2) ; as continually 
Philo, with whom it is the standing word for this 
integrity of the priests and of the sacrifice, to the 
necessity of which he often recurs, seeing in it, 
and rightly, a mystical significance, and that these 
are oXoKXtfpoc Ovclac 6\oK\ijp^ 06^ {De Vict, 2 ; 
De Vict Off. 1 : oKoKKfjpov Kal iravrekw fidfitav 
dfiiroxov : De Agricul. 29 ; De Cherub. 28 ; cf. 
Plato, Legg. vi. 769 c). When we trace the history 
of the word, we find it following very much the 
same course as the ' integer ' and * integritas ' of the 
Latins. Like these words, it was at its next step 
transferred firom bodily to mental and moral entire- 
ness (Suetonius, Claud. 4). The only approach to 
this use of oKoKkripo^ in the Septuagint is Wisd* 
XV. 3, okoicKrjpo^ BcKacotrvvff : but in an interesting 
and important passage in the Fhadrus of Plato 
(250 c; cf. the TimauSf 44 c), it is twice used to 
express the perfection of man before the fall ; I 
mean, of course, the fall as Plato contemplated it ; 
when men were as yet oXotckqpoi, koX airaJBeh 
xaK&v, to whom, being such, oKoKKripa ipdcfiaTa 
were vouchsafed, as contrasted with those weak 
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partial glimpses of the Eternal Beauty, which are 
all whereunto the greater part of men ever now 
attain. 'OXq/cKi^po^y then, is an epithet applied to* 
a person or a thing that is ' omnibus numeris abso* 
lutus;' and the iv /j/rfSevl Kecirofievo^y which at 
Jam. i. 4 follows it, must be taken as the epex* 
egesis of the word. 

T^X€to9 is a word of various applications, but 
all of them referable to the riko^^ which is its 
ground. Thej in a natural sense are rikeioi, who 
are adult, having reached the full limit of stature, 
strength, and mental power appointed to them, 
who have in these respects attained their riKo^j as 
distinguished from the vioi or iraiBe^, young men or 
boys (Plato, Legff. xi. 929 c ; Xenophon, Cyr. viii. 
7. 6 ; Polybius, v. 29. 2) ; St. Paul, when he 
employs the word in an ethical sense, does it con- 
tinually with this image of fall completed growth, 
as contrasted with infancy and childhood, under-* 
lying his use, the riXcioi being by him set over 
against the vij^rto* ev Xpurr^ (1 Cor. ii. 6 ; xiv. 20 ; 
Eph. iv. 13, 14; Phil, iii, 15; Heb. v. 14; cf. 
Philo, -De Agricul. 2) ; being in fact the irarkpe^ 
of 1 John ii. 13, 14, as distinct from the veavlaKOi, 
and wacBia. Nor is this application of the word 
to mark the religious growth and progress of men, 
confined to the Scripture. The Stoics distinguished 
the reXeuy: in philosophy from the irpo/coTrrcDP, with 
which we may compare 1 Chron, xxv. 8, where 
the riKetoi are set over against the fAavOdvovre^. 
With the heathen, those also were called riKeioi 
who had been initiated into the mysteries; th^ 
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same thought being at work here as in the giving 
of the title to rikeiov to the Lord's Supper. This 
was so called, because in it was the fulness of 
Christian privilege, because there was nothing 
beyond it ; and the riKetoc of heathen initiation 
had their name in like manner, because those mys- 
teries into which they were now introduced were 
the latest and crowning mysteries of all. 

It will be seen that there is a certain ambiguity 
in our word * perfect,' which, indeed, it shares with 
riXeio^ itself; this, namely, that they are both 
employed now in a relative, now in an , absolute 
sense; for only out of this ambiguity could our 
Lord have said, " Be ye therefore ^er^c^ (reXeto*), 
as your Heavenly Father, is perfect ^^ (reXeto?), 
Matt. V. 48 ; cf. xix. 21. . The Christian shall be 
perfect,' yet not in the sense in which some of 
the sects preach the doctrine of perfection, who, 
so soon as their words are looked into, are found 
either to mean nothing which they could not have 
expressed by a word less liable to misunderstand- 
ing ; of to mean something which no man in this 
life shall attain, and which he who affirms he has 
attained is deceiving himself, or others, or both. 
The faithful man shall be ' perfect,' that is, aiming 
by the grace of God to be fuUy furnished and 
firmly established in the knowledge, and practice 
of the things of God (Jam. iii. 2 ; Col. iv. 12 : 
riXeu)^ koX ireifK'qpo^op'qiievo^) ; not a babe in 
Christ to the end, "not always employed in the 
elements, and infant propositions and practices of 
religion, but doing noble actions, well skilled in 
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the deepest mysteries of faith and holiness." ^ In 
this sense St. Paul claimed to be TiKeco^, even 
while almost in the same breath he disclaimed the 
being rereXemfiiuo^ (Phil. iii. 12, 15). 

The distinction then is plain ; the oXoKXrjpo^ is 
one who has preserved, or who, having lost, has 
regained his completeness ; the rekeio^ has attained 
his moral efnd^ that for which he was intended j 
namely, to be a man in Christ; however it may 
be true that, having reached this, other and higher 
ends will open out before him, to have Christ 
formed in him more and more. In the oKoKkrfpo^ 
no grace which ought to be in a Christian man is 
wanting ; in the reXeto? no grace is merely in its 
weak imperfect beginnings, but all have reached a 
certain ripeness and maturity. 'OXoreX?/?, which 
occurs once in the N. T. (1 Thess. v. 23 ; cf. Plu- 
tarch, De Plac, PhtL v. 21), forms a certain con- 
necting link between the two, holding on to 67^^ 
KkTipo^ by its first half, to Tekeio^ by its second. 



§ xxiii. — aT€<l>avo<;, StdBrj/Mi. 

The fact that our English word * crown ' covers 
the meanings of both these words, must not lead 
us to confound them. I indeed very much doubt 
whether anywhere in classical literature aTi<f)avo<; 

^ On the sense in which ' perfection ' is demanded of the 
Christian, there is a discussion at large by J. Tajlor, Doctrine 
and Practice of Repentance, i. 3. 40 — 56, from which these 
words in inverted commas are drawn. 
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is used of the kingly, or imperial, crown. It is 
the crown of victory in the games, of civic worth, 
of military valour, of nuptial joy, of festal glad- 
ness — ^woven of oak, of ivy, of patsley, of myrtle, 
of olive, — or imitating in gold these leaves or 
others — of flowers, as of violets or roses (see Athe- 
naBus, XV. 9 — 33), the * wreath' in fact, or the 
* garland,' the German * Kranz ' as distinguished 
from * Krone ;' but never, any more than * corona * 
in Latin, the emblem and sign of royalty* The 
StdSfffia was this fiaacKela^ yv^pLo-fia, as Lucian 
{Pise, 35) calls it ; cf. Xenophon, Oyr. viii. 3, 13 ; 
Plutarch, Be Frat, Am. 18; being properly a 
linen band or fillet, * taenia ' or * fascia ' (Curtius, 
iii. 8), encircling the brow ; so that no language is 
more common than irepiridivai BidSfffia to indicate 
the assumption of royal dignity (Polybius, v. 57. 4 ; 
Josephus,^n^^ xii. 10. 1), even as in Latin in like 
manner the * diadema' is alone the * insigne regium' 
(Tacitus, AnnaL xv. 29). 

A passage bringing out very cleariy the dis- 
tinction between the two words occurs in Plutarch. 
It is the well-known occasion on which Antonius 
offers CaBsar the kingly crown, which is described 
as ScdSrj/iia a'T€<f)dytp ha^vri^ irepiTreirXeyfiivop 
{Gas. 61). Here the aTi(f>avo^ is only the garland 
or laureate wreath, with which the true diadem 
was enwoven. Indeed, according to Cicero {PhiL 
ii. 34), Caesar was already *coronatus' (= eore- 
if>aya)fiipo^), this he would have been as consul, 
when the offer was made. Plutarch (JJ.) describes 
the statues of Caesar to have been, by those who 
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would have suggested his assumption of royalty, 
SuiS'^fnia'tv dvaSeSe/iiivot fiaaiTuxoi^, And it is 
out of the observance of this distinction that a 
statement in Suetonius ( Cws. 79) , containing another 
version of the same incident, is to be explained. 
One places on his statue ' coronam lauream candidft 
fascift prseligatam; ' on which the tribunes of the 
people command to be removed, not the * corona,' 
but the ^fascia;' this being the diadem, and that 
in which alone, the traitorous suggestion that he 
should be proclaimed king, was contained* 

How accurately the words are discriminated in 
the Septuagmt may be seen by comparing in the 
First Book of Maccabees, in which only SidStffia 
occurs with any "frequency, the passages in which 
this word is employed (such as i. 9 ; vi. 15 ; viii. 
14; xi. 13, 54; xii. 39; xiii. 32), and those where 
ariifHiyo^ appears (iv. 57; x, 29; xi. 35; xiii. 39 : 
cf. 2 Mace. xiv. 4), 

In respect of the N. T. there can be, of course, 
no doubt that whenever St. Paul speaks of crown- 
ing, and of the crown, it is always the crown of 
the conqueror, and not of the king, which he has 
in his eye. The two passages, 1 Cor. ix. 24 — 26 ; 
9 Tim. ii. 5, place this beyond question. If St, 
Peter's allusion (1 Ep. v. 4) is not so directly to 
the Greek games, yet still the contrast which he 
tacitly draws, is a general one between the wreaths 
of heaven which never fade, the dfiapavrivo^ ari- 
^avo9 T$9 80^179, and the garlands of earth which 
lose their beauty and freshness so soon. At Jam^ 
u 12; Bev. ii. 10; iii. 11 ; iv. 4, it is more probable 
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that a reference is not intended to these Greek 
games; the alienation from which as idolatrous 
and profane was so deep on the part of the Jews 
(Josephus, Antt xv. 8. 1 — 4), and no doubt also 
of the Jewish members of the Church, that an 
image drawn from the rewards of these games 
would have been to them rather repulsive than 
attractive. Yet there also the are^avo^:, or the 
are^avo^ t^9 (T®^?^ is the emblem, not of royalty, 
but of highest joy and gladness, of glory and 
immortality. 

' .We may feel the more confident that St. John 
in those passages from the Apocaljrpse did not 
intend kingly crowns, from the circumstance that 
on three occasions, where beyond a doubt he does 
mean such, StdSrjfjLa is the word which he employs 
(Rev. xii. 3; xiii. 1 [cf. xvii. 9, 10, al eirra #c6^a\al 
V . . jSaaiXel^ eirrd €t<7*v]; xix. 12). In this last 
verse it is sublimely said of Him who is King of 
kings and Lord of lords, that " on his head were 
many crowns " {SiaSi^fiara TroWd); an expression 
which, with all its magnificence, we find it hard to 
realize, so long as we picture to our mind's eye 
such crowns as at the present monarchs wear, but 
intelligible at once, when we contemplate them as 
diadems, that is, narrow fillets bound about the 
brow, such as BcaB^fiara will imply. These 
" many diadems '' will then be the tokens of the 
many royalties — of earth, of heaven, and of hell 
(Phil. ii. 10) — which are his; royalties once usurped 
or assailed by the Great Red Dragon, the usurper 
? Christ's dignity and honour, described therefore 
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with his seven diadems as well (xiu»-l), but now 
openly and for ever assumed by Him to whom 
they rightfully belong; just as, to compare earthly 
things with heavenly, we are told that when Pto- * 
lemy, king of Egypt, entered Antioch in triumph, 
he set two * crowns ^ [hvahrnMLra) on his head, the 
* crown ' of Asia, and the * crown ' of Egypt 
(1 Mace. xi. 13). 

The only occasion on which (rreif>avo^ might 
seem to be used of a kingly crown is Matt, xxvii. 
29, with its parallels in the other Gospels, where 
the weaving of the crown of thorns [are^avo^ 
dxavOtvo^), and placing it on the Saviour's head, 
is evidently a part of that blasphemous caricature 
of royalty which the Eoman soldiers would fain 
compel Him to enact. But woven of such mate- 
rials as it was, probably of the Juncus marinus, or 
of the lycium sptnosumy it is evident that BidSrjfia 
could not be applied to it; and the word, therefore, 
which was fittest in respect of the material whereof 
it was composed, takes place of that which.;w^nild. 
have been the fittest in respect of the pu^ose for 
which it was intended. f, - - 



\(< i,^ 



§ xxiv. — irXeove^la, <f)iXapyvpla, ^vl_j.l' 

Between these two words the same distinction 
exists as between our * covetousness ' and * avarice,' 
as between the German * Habsucht ' and * Geiz.' 
HXeove^ia is the more active sin, ff>CKapyvpla the 
more passive : the first, the *• amor sceleratus 
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piiritate TrXcoye^lav, nam homo extra Deum quaerit 
pabulum in creaturfi. material!, vel per voluptatem, 
vel per avaritiam ; bonum alienum ad se redigit.' 
But, expressing much, Bengel has not expressed 
all. The connexion between these two provinces 
of sin is deeper, is more intimate still ; and this is 
witnessed in the fact, that not merely is TrXeove^ia, 
as signifying covetousness, joined to sins of im- 
purity, but the word is sometimes in Scripture, as 
at Eph. V. 3 (where see the commentary of Jerome), 
continually by the Greek Fathers (see Suicer, 
Thes, s. v.), employed to designate these sins them- 
selves ; even as the root out of which they alike 
grow, namely, the fierce and ever fiercer longing 
of the creature which has turned from God, to fill 
itself with the inferior objects of sense, is one and 
the same. The monsters of lust among the Roman 
emperors were monsters of covetousness as well 
(Suetonius, Caltff. 38 — 41). Contemplated under 
this aspect, irkeove^la has a much wider and deeper 
sense than <f)vKafyyvpla. Take the sublime com- 
mentary on the word which Plato {Gorg, 493) 
supplies, where he likens the desire of man to the 
sieve or pierced vessel of the Danaids, which they 
were ever filling, but might never fill ; ^ and it is 
not too much to say, that the whole longing of the 
creature, as it has itself abandoned God, and by a 

' It is eyident that the same comparison had occurred to 

Shakespeare : 

" The cloyed will. 

That satiate yet unsatis6ed desire. 

That tub both Jill* d and running^* 

(Jymbeline, Act i. Sc. 7- . . / 
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just retribution is abandoned by Him, to stay its 
hunger with the swines' husks, instead of the 
children's bread which it has left, is contained in 
this word. 



While both these words are often employed in 
a figurative and spiritual sense in the Old Testa- 
ment, as at 1 Chron. xi. 2 ; Ezek. xxxiv. 3 ; Ps. 
Ixxvii. 72; Jer. xxiii. 2; and Troi/iaiveiv oft;en in 
the New ; the only occasions in the latter, where 
fioa-Keiv is so used, are John xxi. 15, 17. There 
our Lord, giving to St. Peter that thrice-repeated 
commission to feed his "lambs" (ver. 15), his 
"sheep" (ver. 16), and again his "sheep" (ver. 
17), uses, on the^first occasion, )86<r#c€, on the second, 
voifiaiv€y and returns again to goatee on the third. 
This return, on the third and last repetition of the 
charge, to the word employed on the first, has been 
a strong argument with some for the entire indif- 
ference of the words. They have urged, and with 
a certain show of reason, that Christ could not 
have had progressive aspects of the pastoral work 
in his intention-, nor have purposed to indicate 
them here, else He would not have come back in 
the end to fioa-Ke, the same word with which He 
began. Yet I cannot believe the variation of the 
words to have been without a motive, any more 
than the changes, in the same verses, firom wyairav 
to ^tXe^K, firom apvia to irpofiara. It is true that 

H 
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piiritate ifKeove^lav^ nam homo extra Deum quaerit 
pabulum in creatur4 materiali, vel per voluptatem, 
vel per avaritiam ; bonum alienum ad se redigit.' 
But, expressing much, Bengel has not expressed 
all. The connexion between these two provinces 
of sin is deeper, is more intimate still ; and this is 
witnessed in the fact, that not merely is irXeove^Uu, 
as signifying covetousness, joined to sins of im- 
purity, but the word is sometimes in Scripture, as 
at Eph. V. 3 (where see the commentary of Jerome), 
continually by the Greek Fathers (see Suicer, 
Thes. s. v.), employed to designate these sins them- 
selves ; even as the root out of which they alike 
grow, namely, the fierce and ever fiercer longing 
of the creature which has turned from God, to fill 
itself with the inferior objects of sense, is one and 
the same. The monsters of lust among the Roman 
emperors were monsters of covetousness as well 
(Suetonius, Calig, 38 — 41). Contemplated under 
this aspect, irXeove^la has a much wider and deeper 
sense than (l>i\apyvpla. Take the sublime com- 
mentary on the word which Plato {Gorg. 493) 
supplies, where he likens the desire of man to the 
sieve or pierced vessel of the Danaids, which they 
were ever filling, but might never fill ; ^ and it is 
not too much to say, that the whole longing of the 
creature, as it has itself abandoned God, and by a 

' It is evident that the same comparison had occurred to 

Shakespeare : 

" The cloyed will. 

That satiate yet unsatis6ed desire, 

That tub both fill' d and running^ 

(Jymbeline, Act i. So. 7* . • •' 
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just retribution is abandoned by Him, to stay its 
hunger with the swines' husks, instead of the 
children's bread which it has left, is contained in 
this word. 



§ XXV. — fiocKco, vocfiaivw. 

While both these words are often employed in 
a figurative and spiritual sense in the Old Testa- 
ment, as at 1 Chron. xi. 2 ; Ezek. xxxiv. 3 ; Ps. 
Ixxvii. 72; Jer. xxiii. 2; and iroc/iaiveiv ofl«n in 
the New ; the only occasions in the latter, where 
fiocKeiy is so used, are John xxi. 15, 17. There 
our Lord, giving to St. Peter that thrice-repeated 
commission to feed his "lambs" (ver. 15), his 
"sheep" (ver: 16), and again his "sheep" (ver. 
17), uses, on the'first occasion, fioaKe, on the second, 
voifiaiP€j and returns again to fiocKC on the third. 
This return, on the third and last repetition of the 
charge, to the word employed on the first, has been 
a strong argument with some for the entire indif- 
ference of the words. They have urged, and with 
a certain show of reason, that Christ could not 
have had progressive aspects of the pastoral work 
in his intention-, nor have purposed to indicate 
them here, else He would not have come back in 
the end to fi6a-K€, the same word with which He 
began* Yet I cannot believe the variation of the 
words to have been without a motive, any more 
than the changes, in the sSime verses, firom aryairav 
to (jyiXety, from dpvla to irpofiara. It is true that 

H 
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our Version,' rendering fioaKe and irovfidlve alike 
by " .Feed," has not attempted to reproduce the 
variation, any; more than the Vulgate, which, on 
each occasion, has * Pasce;' nor do I peircqive any 
resources of language by which either the Latin 
Version or our own could have helped themselves 
here. It might be more possible in. German, by 
aid of * weiden ' (= fioaKeiv), and * hiiten ' (= 
iroLfiaivtiv) ; De Wette, however, has * weiden ' 
throughout. 

The distinction, although thus not capable of 
being easily reproduced in all languages, is very 
far from fanciful, is indeed a most real one. 
B(i<r^a), the same word as the Latin -pasco,' is 
simply *to feed:' but iroifmivta involves much 
more ; the wholfe oflSce of the shepherd, the entire 
leading, guiding, gwrding; folding of the flock, bb 
well as the finding of nourishment for it. Thus 
Lampe: ' Hoc symbolum totum regimen ecclesias- 
ticum eomprdiendit ; ' and Bengel: \fi6a-K€Lv est 
para rov vqifiaivew,^ Out of a sense continually 
felt, of a shadowing forth in the shepherd^s work 
of the highest ministries of men for thie weal of 
their fellows, and of the peculiar fitness which it 
has for setting forth the same, it has been often 
transferred to their office, who are, or should be, 
the faithful guides and guardians of the people 
committed to their charge. Kings, in Homer, are 
iroifj,iv€<; Xcl&p: cf. 2 Sam. v. 2; vii. 7. Nay more, 
in Scripture God Himself is a Shepherd (Isa. xl. 
11) ; and David can use no words which shall so 
well express his. sense of the Divine protection as 
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these: Kdpto^ iroifuiivet fjb€ (Fs. xxiii. 1); nor does 
the Lord take anywhere a higher title than 6 ttoi" 
liriv o KoKo^ (John z. 11 ; of. 1 Pet, v. 4, 6 apxi-- 
voifii^y: Heb. xiii. 20, 6 fiSya^ Troifiifv r&v 
TrpafiaTiop); nor give ^ higher than that implied 
in this word to his ministers. Compare the sub* 
lime passage in Philo, De Agricul. 12, b^inning : 
ovrao fiivroi. to iroifAalyetv- iarlp cu^aOov^ &<rr€ ov 
^acCK&jfTL fiovov KoX ao^^t^ avhpdai^ koX '^rv^a!? 
rikeia K€/ca0apfAivcu<;, oKXd Kal Se^ r^ iravrj'm 
ycfiovi BiKaloD^ avarldera^i : with the three sections 
preceding. ... 

Still, it n^ay be askied, liTrolfialveiv be thus the 
higher word, and i£ ifoif/kdLve was therefore super- 
added upon /36(rKe, because it was so, and because 
it ijmplied so nmny further ministries of care and 
tiandance, why does it not appear in the last, which 
must be ako the most solemn, commission giyeu 
by the Lord to Peter? how are we to account, if 
this be true, for his returning to fiocne again? I 
cannot doubt that in Stanley's Sermons cmd Essaya 
on the Apostolical Age^ p. 138, the right-answer i» 
given. The lesson, in fact, which we learn' from 
this his coming back to the ^gkq with which He 
had begun, is a most important one, and one 
which the Church, and all that bear rule in the 
Church, have need diligently to huy to heart ; this, 
namely, that whatever else of discipline and rule 
may be superadded thereto, still, the feeding of 
the flock, the finding for them of spiritual nourish- 
ment, is the first and last; nothing else will 
supply the room of this, nor may be allowed to 

h2 
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put this out of its foremost and most important 
place. How often, in a false ecclesiastical system, 
the preaching of the word loses its preeminence ; 
the fioa-KCiv falls into the background, is swallowed 
up in the iroifialyeiv, which presently becomes no 
true iroifjulveivy because it is not a fiotr/ceiv as 
well, but such a * shepherding ' rather as God's 
Word, by the prophet Ezekiel, has denounced 
(xxxiv. 2, 3, 8, 10; cf. Zech. xi. 15—17; Matt, 
xxiii.). 

§ xxvi. — (?5Xo9, <f>d6vo^. 

These words are often joined together ; they 
are so by St. Paul, Gal. v. 20, 21 ; by Clemens 
Romanus, 1 Ep. ad Cor. 3, 4, 5 ; and by classical 
writers as well; as, for instance, by Plato, PhiL 
47 e; Legg. iii. 679 c; Menex. 242 a; by Plutarch, 
Coriol. 10. Still, there are differences between 
them ; and this first, that f^Xo? is a fiia-ov, being 
used sometimes in a good (as John ii. 17 ; Rom, 
X. 2; 2 Cor. ix. 2), sometimes, and in Scripture 
oftener, in an evil sense (as Acts v. 17 ; Eom. xiii,. 
13 ; Gal. v. 20 ; Jam. iii. 14) ; while <f)06vo<: is not 
capable of a good, but is used always and only in 
an evil, signification. When JtJXo? is taken in 
good part, it signifies the honorable emulation, 
with the consequent imitation, of that which pre- 
sents itself to the mind as excellent (Lucian, Adv* 
Indoct. 17, ^Xo9 Twv apl<rra>v: Herodian, ii. 4, 
JtJXo? Kol filfn]a'i<i: vi. 8, ST/Xorr^? Kal fiifj/qrris:). 
It is the Latin 'semulatio,' in which nothing of 
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envy is of necessity included, however it is possible 
that such in it, as in our * emulation/ may find 
place; the Gennan 'Nacheiferung,' as distinguished 
from * Eifersucht.' The verb * semulor,' as is well 
known, finely expresses the difference between 
worthy and unworthy emulation, governing an 
accusative in cases where the first, a dative where 
the second, is intended. 

By Aristotle S^Xo<? is employed exclusively in 
this nobler sense (RJieL ii. 11), to signify the active 
emulation which grieves, not that another has the 
good, but that itself has it not ; and which, not 
pausing here, seeks to make the wanting its own, 
and in this respect is contrasted by him with envy: 
eoTL £17X09 XuTTiy T^9 itrl (f>atvofihnj nrapovala 
arfaO&v ivrlfjLCDP, , . , . ov% ori, aXX^, aXX* 2t* 
ovy(l Kal avT& iari" Bib /cat iiriUKk^ icrrvv 6 5^Xo9> 
Kal eTne^tc&ir to Se <l>0qv€iv, (f>av\ov, /cal if>av\(ov* 
Cf. Jerome {Escp. in Oal. v. 20): * 5^X09 et in 
bonam partem accipi potest, quum quis nititur 
ea qu8B bona simt aemulari. Invidia vero alienft 
felicitate torquetur.' And again {In Oal. iv. 17) : 
*iEmulantur bene, qui cum videant in aliquibus 
esse gratias, dona, virtutes, ipsi tales esse deside- 
rant.' (Ecumenius: eari ^Xo9 tcivr}ai,<i '^jrvxv^ 
£V0ov<ri<oB7f^ iirl ri, fierd ti,vo<s a^fwmaeto^ rov 
wpb^ S 17 airovhri icTL 

But it is only too easy for this zeal and honor- 
able rivaby to degenerate into a meaner passion, a 
fact strikingly attested in the Latin word ' simultas,' 
connected, as Doderlein {Lat. Bynon. vol. iii. p. 72) 
shows, not with *simulare,' but with *simul;' 
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those who together aim at the same object, who are 
thus competitors, being in danger of being enemies 
as well ; just as a^Wa (which however has kept 
its more honorable use, see Plutarch, Anim, an 
Corp, App. Pej. 3) is connected with aiia. These 
degeneracies which wait so near upon emuktion, 
and which sometimes cause the word itself to be 
used for that into which it degenerates (" pale and 
bloodless emulation,''^ Shakespeare), may assume 
two shapes ; either that of a desire to make war 
upon the good which it beholds in another, and 
thus to trouble that good, and, if possible, make it 
less ; therefore we find ^17X09 and ipi^ continually 
joined together (Bom. xiii. 13; 2 Cor. xii. 20; 
Oal. V. 20 ; Clemens Bomanus, 1 Ep, 3, 6) ; or, 
where there is not vigour and energy enough to 
attempt the making of it less, there may be at 
least the wishing of it less. And here in this last 
fact is the point of contact which 57X09 has with 
4>66vo<: (thus Plato, Menex. 242 a: irp&roy fikv 
'(37Xo9f curro 1^'fikav hk <f>06yo^); the lattef being 
essentially passive, as the former is active and 
energic. We do not find <f>06yo^ in the comprehen- 
sive catalogue of sins at Mark vii. 21, 22; iti^ 
•place being there supplied by a circumlocution, 
i<lk0a\/ii6^ nrovffpo^^ but one putting itself in con- 
nexion with the Latin * invidia,' which is derived, 
lis Cicero observes {Tusc iii. 9), *a nimis innuendo 
fortunam alterius ; ' cf. Matt. xx. 15 ; and 1 Sam; 
xviii. 9: "Saul eyarf," ic. envied, "David." 
^06vo<$ is the meaner sin, — and therefore th6 
beautiful Greek proverb : 6 ^06vo^ ef a> rod 0el/ob 
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Xopov, — being merely displeasure at another's 
goods* (KvTTTj iir akXoTpim^ ayaOoU, as the 
Stoics defined it, Diogenes Laertius, vii. 63. Ill), 
with the desine that these may be less': and this, 
quite apart from any hope that thereby its own 
will be more (Aristotle, Ehet^ ii. 10). He that 
feels it, does, not feel with' it any ^impulse or 
longing tQ raise himself to tlie level of him whom 
he envies, but only to deprefts the ebvied to his 
own.* When tliei victories of Miltiades would not 
Buffer the youthful Th^uistocles to sleep (Plutarch, 
I%em. 3), here; was Xv^Jf^j Ihat.is, in its nobler 
form, an eihulation which prompted him to worthy 
actions, and would not let liim rest, till he had set 
a Salamis of his own' against the iMarathon of his 
great predecessor. But it was ^Bovo^ which made 
that Athenian citizen to be weary of hearing Atis- 
tides evermore 'styled "The Jiist" (Plutarch, 
ArisU'l)) and' this his envy contained no impulses 
moving him to strive fdr himself after the justice 
which, he envied in another. See on. this subject 
further tiie beautiful remarlcs of Plutarch, De Prof. 
Virt. 14. 

« 

1 Augastine'^ d'eanitioii of <ti6o'vd9 (!Exp. in ^al. V. 21) h 
not quite 8atisfa<itory : ' Invidia veit) dolor animi est, cum in- 
tUgnus videtur aiiquis asseqiai etiam quod 9011 appetcjbas/ This 
would rather be vifuaig and y€fu<ra» in- the ethical terminology 
of Aristotle (EiAic. Jiie. ii..7. 15;- Bhet. ii. 9). 

' On the likenesses and differences between ftiaos and 
'<l>$6pog, see Plutarch's graceful little' estoy, full of subtle 
.analysis of -the human heart, De Itnidtd et Odio. 
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§ xxvii. — fcBiy, fito^. 

The Latin language and the English are alike 
poorer than the Greek, in having but one word, 
the Latin * vita,' the English * life/ to express 
these two Greek. There would, indeed, be no 
comparative poverty here, if fo?; and fiio^ were 
merely duplicates ; but, covering as they do very 
different spaces of meaning, it is certain that we, 
having but one word for them both, must use this 
one in very diverse senses ; it is possible that by 
this equivocation we may, without being aware of 
it, conceal very real and important differences from 
ourselves; for, indeed, there is nothing so potent 
to do this as the equivocal use of a word. 

The true antithesis of Jaw; is Odvaro^ (Rom. viii. 
38 ; 2 Cor. v. 4; cf. Jer. viii. 3 ; Ecclus. xxx* 17 ; 
Plato, Legg. xii. 944 c), as of the verb ^v, airo- 
/^/i'V/ 2> evnaiceiv (Luke xx. 38 ; 1 Tim. v. 6 ; Rev. i. 18 ; 
cf. /t xxiii. 70: Herodotus, i. 31 ; Plato, PA^efo, 
71 di ovK ivavrlov ipf}^ r^ i^r\v to reOvavui' elviu) ; 
$o)iJ, in fact, being very nearly connected with a®, 
arjfit,, to breathe the breath of life, which is the 
necessary condition of living, and, as such, is in- 
volved in like manner in wvevfia and '^vx^, in 
^spiritus'and'anima; ' 

But, while ?<&»} is thus life intenswe (*vita qud 
vivimus '), /S109 is life extensive (' vita quam vivi- 
mus '), the period or duration of life ; and then, 
in a secondary sense, the means by which that life 
is sustained; and thirdly, the manner in which 
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that life is spent. Examples of the use of filo^ 
in all these senses the N.T. supplies. Thus it is 
used as — 

a. The period or duration of life ; 1 Pet. iv. 3, 
jfpovo^ Tov fiiov : of. Job x. 20, /S/09 rov xpovov : 
Prov. iii. 2, firj/co^ ^iov kclL (hq ^0)^9: Plutarch 
{J)e Lib, Ed, 17) : aruyfirf j(p6vov wa? 6 fiio^ 

^. The means of life, or 'living,' E, V.; Mark 
xii. 44; Luke viii. 43; xv. 12; 1 John iii. 17, 
TOV fiiop TOV Koafiov : cf. Plato, Oorg, 486 d ; 
Legg. xi. 936 c ; Aristotle, Hist. An. ix. 23. 2; and 
often, but not always, these means of life, with an 
under sense of largeness and abundance. 

7. the manner of life ; 1 Tim. ii. 2 ; so Plato, ' 
{Pol. i. 344 e) : ^lov Bttvyarfi^ : and Plutarch very 
nobly (J)e Is. et Os. 1): rov hk ycpaxTxeiv tcl ivra^ 
KoX (fypovelv a<f>aipedevTO^ ov /3iov aXXA XP^^<^y 
[olfiav] elvai r^ip dOavaalqv: and De Lib. Ed. 7: 
rera/yfiipo^ filo^ : Josephus, Antt. v. 10. 1 ; with 
which compare Augustine [De Trin. xiL 11): 
* Cujus viUe sit quisque ; id est, qvmaodo agat Jkbc 
temporalia^ quam vitam Grseci non l^torfv sed filov 
vocant.' 

From this last use of filo^y as the manner of 
life, there is often an ethical sense inhering in it, 
which, in classical Greek at least, ^0)17 does not 
possess. Thus Aristotle, according to Ammonius, 
could draw the following distinction between the 
words: ^lo^ iarl Xoyt^/crj fyyfii Ammonius himself 
affirming /Sfo? to be never, except incorrectly, 
applied to the existence of plants or animals, but 
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that a reference is not intended to these Greek 
games; the alienation from which as idolatrous 
and profane was so deep on the part of the Jews 
(Josephus, Antt. xv. 8. 1 — 4), and no doubt also 
of the Jewish members of the Church, that an 
image drawn from the rewards of these games 
would have been to them rather repulsive than 
attractive. Yet there also the are^avo^, or the 
arif^avo^ rrj^ §»^9, is the emblem, not of royalty, 
but of highest joy and gladness, of glory and 
immortality. 

' We may feel the more confident that St. John 
in those passages from the Apocalypse did not 
intend kingly crowns, from the circumstance that 
on three occasions, where beyond a doubt he does 
mean such, BidStjfia is the word which, he employs 
(Rev. xii. 3; xiii. 1 [cf. xvii. 9, 10, ai hrra KCKJioXal 
fc . . fiaatXel^ errrd ela-cv]; xix. 12). In this last 
verse it is sublimely said of Him who is King of 
kings and Lord of lords, that " on his head were 
mant/ crowns " {hioZruiara TroXXa) ; an expression 
which, with all its magnificence, we find it hard to 
realize, so long as we picture to our mind's eye 
such crowns as at the present monarchs wear, but 
intelligible at once, when we contemplate them as 
diadems, that is, narrow fillets bound about the 
brow, such as SiaBi^fiara will imply. These 
" many diadems " will then be the tokens of the 
many royalties — of earth, of heaven, and of hell 
(Phil. ii. 10)-— which are his; royalties once usurped 
or assailed by the Great Red Dragon, the usurper 
of Christ's dignity and honour, described therefore 
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with his seven diadems as well (autt^X), but now 
openly and for ever assumed by Him to whom 
they rightfully belong; just as, to compare earthly 
things with heavenly, we are told that when Pto- 
lemy, king of Egypt, entered Antioch in triumph, 
he set two ' crowns ^ [hLahrnxara) on his head, the 
* crown * of Asia, and the * crown ' of Egypt 
(1 Mace. xi. 13). 

The only occasion on which (rret^avo^ might 
seem to be used of a kingly crown is Matt, xxvii. 
29, with its parallels in the other Gospels, where 
the weaving of the crown of thorns [are^avo^ 
dfcdvOivo^), and placing it on the Saviour's head, 
is evidently a part of that blasphemous caricature 
of royalty which the Boman soldiers would fain 
compel Him to enact. But woven of such mate- 
rials as it was, probably of the juncus marinus, or 
of the lycium spinosum, it is evident that SidSrffia 
could not be applied to it; and the word, therefore, 
which was fittest in respect of the material whereof 
it was composed, takes place of that which.;i¥onld» 
have been the fittest in respect of the pu^pse for 
which it was intended. r.v " . 



§ xxiv, — irKeove^la, ^CKapyvpla, 



■"4 



Between these two words the same distinction 
exists as between our * covetousness ' and ' avarice,' 
as between the German ' Habsucht ' and * Geiz.' 
HXeove^ia is the more active sin, <l>i\apyvpla the 
more passive : the first, the ' amor sceleratus 
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(Eph. iv. 18), §a)^ attovio^ (Matt. xix. 16);* or it 
may be simply fo)^ (Matt. vii. 14, and often), to 
set out the highest blessedness of the creature. 

A little reflection will supply the answer. Re- 
vealed religion, and it alone, puts death and sin in 
closest connexion, declares them the necessary cor- 
relatives one of the other (Gen. i. — iii.; Rom. v. 12), 
and, as an involved consequence, in like manner, 
life and holiness. It alone proclaims that, wherever 
there is death, it is there because sin was there 
first; wherever there is no death, that is, life, it is 
there,, because sin has never been there, or, having 
been once, is now cast out and expelled. In re- 
vealed religion, which thus makes death to have 
come into the world through sin, and only through 
sin, life is the correlative of holiness. Whatever 
truly lives, does so because sin has never found 
place in it, or, having found place for a time, has . 
been expelled from it again. So soon as ever this 
is felt and understood, ^(arj at once assumes the 
profoundest moral significance; it becomes the 
fittest expression for the very highest blessedness. 
Of that whereof you predicate absolute f©?/, you 
predicate of the. same absolute holiness. Christ 
affirming of Himself, iyol> eifif, fi t^mrj^ implicitly 
affirmed of Himself that He was absolute holiness; 
and in the creature, in like manner, that only Uvea, 
or triumphs over death, death at once physical and 
spiritual, which has first triumphed over sin. No 

^ Za>i) at(oj/tor] occurs once in the Septuagint (Dan. xii. 2; 
€f. C'H oMvaos, 2 Mace. vii. 36), and in Plutarch, De Is, et 
Os. 1. 
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wonder, then, that Scripture should know of no 
higher word than ^<&7j to set forth either the 
"blessedness of God, or the blessedness of the 
creature in communion with God. 

From what has been said it will at once be per- 
ceived how erroneous is that exposition of Eph. iv. 
18, which understands amTJWorpKOfievoi t^? ^torj^ 
Tov 0€oi), as " alienated from a divine life^^ or, 
from a life lived (according to the will and command^ 
ments of God (* remoti a vita ill4 quae secundum 
Deum est :' Grotius), ^(oij having never, certainly 
never with St. Paul, this signification. The faci 
of such alienation was only too true ; but it is not 
what the Apostle is aflSrming here. Rather he is 
describing the misferiable condition of the heathen, 
as of men estranged from God, the one fountain of 
life [irapcL %o\ irrjyff ^corj^, Ps. xxxv. 10^ ; as not 
having life, because separated from Him who alone 
absolutely lives (John v. 26), and in connexion 
with whom alone any creature has life. Gal. v. 25 
is another passage which we shall never rightly 
understand, which will always seem to contain a 
tautology, until we give to f©?; (and to the verb 
^v as well) the force vrhich has been claimed for 
it here. 



§ xxviii. — Kvpto^^ h€<nr6rr}<i. 

The distinction which the later Greek gram- 
marians sought to trace between these words was 
this; a man would be SecrTrony?, as respects his 
slaves (Plato, Legg. vi. 756 e), and therefore oIk*^- 
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Be<nr6Tfj<S9 but xvpioq in respect of his wife and 
children, who, in speaking either to him or of him, 
would give him this title of honour ; " as Sara 
obeyed Abraham, calling him forrf" {xvptoy airrov 
C^ n.fz icaXova-a, 1 Pet. iii. 6; cf. 1 Sam. i. 8; and Plu- 
tarch, De Virt Mul. s. w. MU/ca koX MeyLaTdo)^ 
There is a certain truth in this distinction. Un- 
doubtedly there does lie in Kvpto^ the sense of an 
authority owning limitations,— moral limitations it 
may be — and the word implies that the wielder of 
this authority will not exclude, in wielding it, 
their good over whom it is exercised; while in 
hetnroTq^ is implied a more unrestricted power and 
absolute domination, confessing no such limitations 
or restraints. He who addresses another as S^<r- 
^OTO, puts a far greater emphasis of submisaon 
into his speech than if he had addressed him as 
Kvpf,e. It was out of a feeling of this that the 
free Greeks refused tliis title of hefnrorrf^ to any 
but the gods (Euripides, HijppoL 88: ava^, ffeoif^ 
yap Sea-trora^ KoXelv ypem) ; and the sense of 
this distinction of theirs we have retained in our 
use of ' despot,' * despotic,' * despotism,' as set over 
against our use of * lord,' * lordship,' and the like ; 
the * despot' is one who exercises not dominion 
only, but domination. 

Still, there were influences at work, tending to. 
break down any such distinction as this. Slavery, 
however legalized, is so abhorrent to men's inborn 
sense of right, that they seek to mitigate, in word 
at least, if not in fact, the atrocity of it ; and thus, 
as no southern Planter at the present day willingly 
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speaks of his * slaves,' but prefers some other teixn, 
so in antiq-uity, as far aa any gentler or more 
humane yiew of slavery obtained, and it was not 
contemplated merely in the , aspect of one man's 
unlimited power oyer ano&erj the antithesis of 
BtaTrorr)^ and SqvKo^ would continually give place 
to that of Kvpvo^ and S0UX09. The harsher anti- 
thesis would still survive^ but the milder would 
prevail side by side with it. So practically we 
find it; one language is, used as freely as the other; 
and often in the sam^ sentence both terms are em- 
ployed (Philo, Qao4 (hrm. BrpK Lib. 6). We need 
not look further than to the writings of St. Paul, 
to see howKttle, in popular speech, the distinction 
pf the grammarians was observed. Masters are 
now KvpioL (Eph. vi. 9j Col. iv; 1), and now hea- 
irorai (J. Tim, vi.. 1, 2; Tit. ii. 9.; cf. 1 Pet ii.. 18), 
with him. 

, But, while alL experi^ice shows how little sinM 
man can be tnisted with absolute unrestricted 
power over his fellow, how certainly he will abuse 
it— a moral fact attested in our use of * despot ' as 
equivalent with * tyrant,' as well as in the history 
of the word * tyrant ' itself — it can only be a bless- 
edness for man to think of God as the absolute 
Lord, Ruler, and Disposer of his life ; since with 
Him power is never disconnected from wisdom and 
from love : and, as we saw that the Greeks, not 
without a certain sense of this, were well pleased 
to style the gods heairoraVf however they might 
refuse this title to any other ; so, within the limits 
of Revelation, we find S€<r7r6T^9, no less than 
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icvpco<iy applied to the true God. Thus in the Sep- 
tuagint, at Josh. v. 14 ; Pro v. xxix. 25; Jer. iv. 10, 
and elsewhere ; while the occasions on which God 
is styled ScoTrony? in the N. T. are these : Luk^ 
ii. 2a ; Acts iv. 24 ; Kev. vL 10 ; 2 Pet. ii. 1 ; 
Jude 4. In the last two it is to Christ, but to 
Christ as God, that the title is ascribed. Erasmus, 
indeed, with that latent Arianism, of which, per- 
haps, he was scarcely conscious to himself, denies 
that, at Jude 4, Bea-woTTjv is to be referred to 
Christ ; giving only xvpiov to Him, and SetrrroTrjv 
to the Father. The fact that in the Greek text, as 
he read it, ©eoj/ followed and was joined to Seavro- 
n/v, no doubt really lay at the root of his reluctance 
to ascribe the title of Beawon]^ to Christ. It was 
with him not a philological, but a theological diffi- 
culty, however he may have sought to persuade 
himself otherwise. 

There cannot be a doubt that, in agreement with 
all which has been said, SeaTrorrj^ did express on 
the lips of the faithful who used it, even more than. 
Kvpio^;, their sense of God's absolute disposal of 
his creatures, of his autocratic power, so that " H6 
doeth according to his will in the army of heaven 
and among the inhabitants of the earth " (Dan. iv; 
35). That to Greek ears it conveyed an impres- 
sion of this kind is evident from a passage in Philo 
{Quis Ber. Div. Hcbt. 6), where he finds an evidence 
of Abraham's evXdjSeui, of his tempering, on one 
great occasion, boldness with reverence and godly 
fear, in the fact that in his approaches to God he 
forsakes the more usual tcvpie, and in its stead 
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adopts the SeoTrora, in which there was implied a 
more entire prostration of self, an ampler recogni- 
tion of the omnipotence of God. 



* § xxix. — aka^dv, v7r€f)7]ff>avo^, v/3pi<m]^. 

These words occur all three of them together at 
Kom. i. 30, although in an order exactly the re- 
verse from that in which it will be here found most 
convenient to consider them. They offer an inte- 
resting subject for synonymous discrimination ; the 
aXa^oiv being, as we shall find, boastful in toords, 
the v7r€pi]<t>avo^ proud in thoughts, the vfipian]^ 
insolent and injurious in (zcts. 

And first, as respects aXa^cSv. This word occurs 
in the N. T. only in one other place (2 Tim. iii. 2) 
besides that already referred to; oKafyveia also 
twice, Jam. iv. 16 ; 1 John ii. 16. Derived from 
a\fj, * a wandering about,' it was applied first to 
vagabond mountebanks (* marktschreiers'), con- 
jurors, quacksalvers, and exorcists (Acts xix. 13 ; 
1 Tim. V. 13 ; Lucian, Revivisc. 29 : oKal^ove^ xal 
yorjresi), who were ftiU of empty and boastful pro- 
fessions of cures and other feats which they could 
accomplish ; like Volpone in The Fox of Ben Jon-" 
son. Act ii. Sc. 1 ; being from them transferred to 
any braggart or boaster, vaunting himself to be in 
possession of skill, or knowledge, or courage, or 
virtue, or riches, or whatever else it might be, 
which had no existence in fact. Thus Plato defines 
aXa^opeia to be 6^*9 irpoairoirjTi/ci} dr/ad&v fir) inrap- 
Xovrtov: while Xenophon {Cyr. ii. 2. 12) describes 

I 
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the aXdi^dv thus : 6 fikv yap dXa^aty efioiye SoxeZ 
6vofia K€i(r0ai errl tol^ 'Trpotriroiovfiivov^ zeal irKoi/^ 
arifWripoL^ elvai ^ elai, xal dvSpeioripoi^y leal iroirj" 
creiv, & fiff i/cavol eiai, vTriajfyovfiivoi^' xal ravra, 
^av€povi ycyvofiivoi^, on, rov Xa/Setv re evexa xal 
KepBavav iroiovaLv: and Aristotle {Ethic. JV&'iv. 
7. 2) : Soieec Sfj 6 fikv aXa^mv TrpotrrroLffTiKO^ r&v 
€vS6^a>v elvai, koI p,^ wrapxovrav, xal /leil^ovoDV 7J 
xnrdp^ei. 

It is not an accident, but of the essence of the 
oKal^diVy that in his boastings he overpasses the 
limits of the truth (Wisd. ii. 16), as appears plainly 
from Aristotle's description of him, who no where 
ascribes to him merely the making unseemly dis- 
play of things which he actually possesses, but the 
vaunting himself in those which he does not pos- 
sess; while he sets over against the aXa^dv the 
aKi^OevTiKo^ icaX t& /3lq> /cal r^ Xoyip ; cf. Bhet. ii. 
6 : TO rd dWorpca avTOV (pdcTKeiv, aXa^oveia^ 
inffieiov: and Xenophon, Mem. i. 7. Thus, too, 
Plato {Pol. viii. 560 c) joins y^evSel^ xal aXa^ove^ 
\6yoi: and we have a lively description of the 
aXa^fov in the Characters (23) of Theophrastus ; 
and, still better, of the shifts and evasions to which 
'he has recourse, in the work. Ad Herenn. iv. 50, 51. 
While, therefore, * braggart' or 'boaster' fairly 
represents dXa^dv, * ostentation ' does not well give 
back oKa^oveCay seeing that a man can only be 
ostentatious in that which he really has to show; we 
have, in fact, no word which renders it at all so 
adequately as the German *Prahlerei.' For the 
thing, Falstaff and Parolles are both excellent, 
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though infinitely diverse, examples of the oKa^eov: 
while, on the contrary, Marlowe's Tamburlaine, 
despite of all the big vaunting words which he 
utters, is no such, inasmuch as there are fearful 
realities of power with which these his fieydkr]^ 
ryX(U(r(7-i79 KOfiwoi arc sustained and borne out. 
This dealing in braggadocio is a vice sometimes 
ascribed to whole nations ; thus an €fi<f>vro^ oKor 
^ovela was charged on the j£tolians of old (Poly- 
bius, iv. 3 ; cf. Livy, xxxiii. 11) ; and, in modem 
times, on the Gascons, who out of this have given 
us the word * gasconade.' The Vulgate, which 
translates aXa^ove^, ^ elati,' and which the Khemish 
in its ^haughty' follows, has not seized the middle 
point of the word as successfully as Beza, who has 
rendered it 'gloriosi.'^ 

A distinction has been sometimes drawn between 
the oKa^cov and the irepirepo^ [ij dydirrj ov nrepire" 
peuercu^ 1 Cor. xiii. 4], that the first vaunts of 
things which he has not, the second of things 
which, — ^however little this his boasting and bravery 
about them may become him, — he actually has. 
The distinction, however, is not one that can be 
maintained (see Polybius, xxxii. 6. 5 ; xl. 6. 2) ; 
both are liars alike. 

But this habitual boasting of one's own, will 

^ We formerly used 'glorious' in this sense. Thus, in 
North's Flutarchy p. 183 : " Some took this for SL^hrious brag ; 
others thought he [Aicibiades] was like enough to have done 
it." And Milton (The Reason of Church Government, i. 6) : 
" He [Anselm] little dreamt then that the weeding hook of 
Reformation would, after two ages, pluck up his glorious poppy 
[prelacy] from insulting oyer the good com [presbytery].** 

I2 
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hardly fail to be accompanied with a contempt foif 
that of others. K it did not find, it would rapidly 
generate, such a sentiment; and thus dXa^oveUi 
is nearly allied to virepoylrla: we find them not 
seldom used as almost convertible terms ; thus see 
Philo, De Carit. 22 — 24. But fi-om inrepo'^la to 
virepri^avla the step is very near; and thus we 
need not wonder to meet vweprjff>avo^ joined with 
dXa^oiv : cf. Clemens Bomanus, Ad Cor. 16. This 
word occurs three times, besides the two occasions 
noted already ; at Luke i. 61 ; Jam. iv. 6 ; 1 Pet. v. 
5 ; virepTj^avla once, Mark vii. 22. A picturesque 
image serves for its basis; virepij^avo^f, derived 
from virep and (fyalvoficu, being one who shows 
himself above his fellows, exactly as the Latin 
^superbus' is from 'super;' as our * stilts' is 
connected with * Stolz,' and with * stout' in its 
earlier sense of 'proud,' or 'lifted up.' Deyling 
( Obss. Sac. voL v. p. 219) : ' Vox proprie notat 
hominem capite super alios eminentem, ita ut 
quemadmodum Saul, pras ceteris sit conspicuus, 
1 Sam. ix. 2. Figurate est is qui ubique eminere, 
et aliis praeferri cupit.' 

A^man can be actually dXa^civ only when he is 
in company with his fellow men ; but the true seat 
of the vireprjfpavla is within. He that is sick 
of this sin, compares himself secretly with others, 
and lifts himself above others, in honour preferring 
himself. His sin, as Theophrastus {Charact. 34) 
describes it, is the KaTaif>p6v7}aL^ ta9 ttX^v avrov 
T&v aWoDv. His carriage toward others is not of 
the essence of his sin, it is only the consequence., 
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His ^ arrOgance,'as we say, his claiming to himself 
of honour and observance, his indignation, and, it 
may be, his cruelty and revenge, if these are with- 
held (see Esth. iii. 6, 6 ; and Appian, De Reb. Pun. 
viii. 118 : co/Lta koX V7r€p7]<f)ava), are only the result 
of this false estimate of himself; it is thus that 
vireprii^avot and fiapelq (Plutarch, Qu. Bom, 63) 
are joined together. In the vweprj^vo^s we may 
have the perversion of a much nobler character 
than in the dXa^oiv, the melancholic, as the dKa^dv 
is the sanguine, the vl3pcaTi^^ the choleric, tempe- 
rament ; but because nobler, therefore one which, 
if it falls, falls more deeply, sins more fearfully. 
He is one, in the striking language of Scripture, 
whose "heart is lifted up" {vyjrrjXoKapSco^, Prov. 
xvi. 6) ; he is one of those ra u'^Xa ^povovyre^ 
(Rom. xii. 16), as opposed to the rairetvol rrj KapSia : 
and this lifting up of his heart may be not merely^^ 
against man, but against God ; he may assail the 
very prerogatives of Deity itself (1 Mace. i. 21, 24; 
Wisd. xiv. 6 : virepri^avoi yiydyre^). Therefore 
are we thrice told, in the very same words, that 
" Grod resisteth the proud" {v7reprj<l>dvoi^ dvrircur' 
trerai : Jam. iv. 6 ; 1 Pet. v. 5 ; Prov. iii. 34) ; sets 
Himself in battle array against them, as they 
against Him. 

It remains to speak of v^pian]^, which, by its 
derivation from v^pi^, (which is, again, from Hirep, 
and as we should say, ^ uppishness,^) stands in a 
certain etymological relation with virepriif>avo^ (see 
Donaldson, New Gratylua^ pp. 617 — 519). The 
word occurs only twice ; Bom. i. 30, where we have 
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translated it, ' despiteful ;' and 1 Tim. i. 13, where 
we have rendered it, • injurious/ In the Septua- 
gint often; and at Job xl. 6, 7; Isa. iL 12, in 
connexion with inrepriff>avo^ (of. Prov. viii. 13) ; as 
the two, in like manner, are connected by Aristotle 
[Rhet ii. 16). Other words with which it is asso- 
ciated, are &ypio^ (Homer, Od. vi. 120) ; aTaa-daXo^ 
{lb. xxiv. 282) ; dStKo^ (Plato, Legg. i. 630 6) ; 
irrrepoirrq^ (Aristotle, Eititc. Nic. vi. 3. 21). Its 
exact antithesis is aco^ptov (Xenophon, ApoL iSbc. 
19 ; Affes. x. 2). The v^pi<rTi]^ is contumelious ; 
his insolence and contempt of others break forth 
in acts of wantonness and outrage. Thus, when 
Hanun, king of Ammon, cut short the garments 
of king David's ambassadors, and shaved off half 
their beards, and so sent them back (2 Sam. x.), 
this was i^pi^. St. Paul declares that, in the time 
when he persecuted the Church, he was vfipian^^ 
(1 Tim. i. 13 ; cf. Acts viii. 3), but that he was 
himself v^piadek (1 Thess. ii. 2) at Philippi (see 
Acts xvi. 22, 23). Our blessed Lord, when He is 
prophesying the order of his Passion, declares that 
the Son of Man ippiadrjaerai (Luke xviii. 32), as 
we have later the account of the ippi<; which He 
actually underwent at the hands of the Boman 
soldiery (Matt, xxvii. 27 — 30). The whole blas- 
phemous masquerade of royalty, in which it was 
sought that He should sustain the principal part, 
was such. Tacitus, describing the deaths of the 
Christians in Nero's persecution, adds {Annal, xv. 
44) : ' Pereuntibus addita ludibria ; ' they died, he 
would say, fi€ff i^peo)^ : the same may be said of 
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York, when, in Shakespeare's 5enry VJ., the paper 
crown is set upon his head, before Margaret and 
Clifford stab him. 

Cruelty and lust are the two great spheres in 
which i5y9/)t9 will display itself; or rather they are 
not two ; — for they are one and the same sin, and 
when Milton wrote, " lust hard by hate," saying 
much, he yet did not say all ; — ^but the two forms 
in which it will mainly display itself; and, out of 
a sense that the latter belongs to it quite as much 
as the former, Josephus {Antt. i. 11. 1) charac* 
terizes the men of Sodom as being v/Spitrral to 
men (cf. Gen. xix. 6), no less than aaefieh to God. 
He applies exactly the same phrase on a later 
occasion [lb. v. 10. 1) to the sons of Eli (cf. 1 Sam. 
ii. 22) ; indicating on each occasion presently after, 
that by this vfipi,^ which he ascribed to those and 
these, he intended an assault on the chastity of 
others ; cf. Plutarch, Demet. 24 ; Lucian, Dial. 
Deor, vL 1 ; and the article"T)8/je«9 iUrj in Pauly's 
Encyclopddte. 

The three words, then, are clearly distinguish- 
able from one another, have very different provinces 
of meaning severally belonging to each : they pre- 
sent to us an ascending scale of guilt; so that, 
seeking to sum up the whole in fewest words, one 
might say, as has been observed already, that the 
three severally express the boaster in words, the 
proud in thoughts, and the injurious in acts. 
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The word avrlxpioro^ is peculiar to the Epistles 
of St. John, occurring five times in them (1 Ep. 
ii. 18, bis ; ii. 22 ; iv. 3 ; 2 Ep. 7) ; and no where 
else in the N. T. But, although St. John only 
has the word, St. Paul has, in common with him, 
a designation of the person of this great adversary, 
and of the marks by which he shall be recognized ; 
for there can be no doubt that the avBpioiro^ t^9 
dfuiprla^y the vlo^ Try: airmKeia^, the avofio^ of 
2 Thess. ii. 3, 8, are all of them other designations 
of the same person (see Augustine, De Civ. Dei, 
XX. 19. 2) ; and, indeed, to St. Paul and to that 
passage in his writings we are indebted for our 
fullest instruction concerning this great enemy 
of Christ and of God, Passing by, as not rele- 
vant to our purpose, many of the discussions to 
which the mysterious announcement . of such a 
coming foe has paturally given rise, as, for in- 
stance, whether we are to understand by the Anti- 
christ a single person or a line of persons, a person 
or a system, there is only one of these questions 
which has a right to occupy us here; namely, 
what the force is of dyri in this composition ; is it 
such as to diflference avTi')(puno^ from y^evSo- 
XpioTo^? does dyrlxp^o^Tos imply one who sets 
himself up against Christ, or, like yftevSoxpttrro^y 
one who sets himself up in the stead of Christ? 
Is he an open foe, who seeks violently to usurp his 
seat ; or a false friend, who, holding it indeed 
against Him, yet professes to hold it in his name ? 
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There is no settling this matter off-hand, as 
some are so forward to do ; seeing that dvrlf in 
composition, has both these forces. It is used 
often in the sense of substitution; thus, avr^- 
fiaaCKev^, he who is instead of the king, ' prorex,' 
* viceroy;^ avdxnraTOf;^ he who is instead of the 
consul, * proconsul ; ' avrlBeiirvos, he who fills the 
place at a feast of an absent guest; dvrCKvrpoVj 
the ransom paid instead of a person. Then, se* 
condly, there is in dvrl often the sense o£9pposition, 
as in dvrlOetn^, dvriXoyiay dvriKelfievos : and still 
more to the point, more exact parallels to dvrC- 
Xpi'OYo^, as expressing not merely the fact of 
opposition, but, in the latter half of the word, 
the very object against which the opposition is 
directed, dynvofiia (see Suicer, Thes. s. v.), oppo- 
sition to law; dvrlxctp, the thumb, as set over 
against the hand; avn^Tuo^, \p^g over against, 
and so exposed to, the sun ; ^AvriKarfov, the title 
which CaBsar gave to a book which he wrote against 
Cato; dvrlOeo^, — not indeed in Homer, where it 
is applied to Polyphemus {Od. i. 70), and to the 
suitors (xiv. 18), and must mean * godlike,' that is, 
in strength and power; — but yet, in. later use, as 
in Philo; with whom dvrWeo^ voC? {De Conf. 
Ling. 19; De Somn. ii. 27), can be no other than 
the ' adversa Deo mens ; ' and so in the Christian 
Fathers. And the jests about an * Antipater' who 
sought to murder his father, to the effect that he 
was ^pwvvfjbo^^ would be utterly pointless, if dvrl 
in composition did not bear this meaning. I will 
riot cite 'Akt6/jq)9, where the force of dvrl is mor^ 
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questionable; and examples in sufficient number 
have been quoted already to prove that in words 
compounded with avrl, some imply substitution, 
some opposition ; which being so, they have equally 
erred, who, holding one view of Antichrist or the 
other, have affirmed that the word itself decided 
the matter in their favour. It does not so; but 
leaves the question to be settled by other oonside* 
rations. (See on this word avrlypitrrof; a masterly 
discussio# by Ltlcke, Gomm. ilb. die Briefe des 
Johannes, pp. 190 — 194.) 

For myself, St. John's words seem to me deci- 
sive on the matter, that resistance to, and defiance 
of, Christ, not the false assumption of his character 
and offices, is the essential mark of Antichrist; 
that which, therefore, we should expect to find 
embodied in his name; thus see 1 John iL 22; 
2 John 7 ; and in the parallel passage, 2 Thess. 
ii. 4, he is 6 dvTiK€lfi€vo<;, where none will deny 
that the force of dvri is that of opposition : and in 
this sense, if not all, yet many of the Fathers have 
understood the word. Thus Tertullian {De Prmac. 
H<Br. 4) : * Qui Antichristi, nisi Christi rebelles?' 
The Antichrist is, in Theophylact^s language, 
iyavrio^ t& Xptcrr^, ' TFwZen^hrist,* as the Germans 
have rightly rendered it; one who shall not pay 
so much homage to Grod's word as to assert its 
fulfilment in himself, for he shall deny that word 
altogether; hating even erroneous worship, be- 
cause it is worship at all, hating much more the 
Church's worship in spirit and in truth ; who, on 
the destruction of every religio^, every acknow- 
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ledgment that man is submitted to higher powers 
than his own, shall seek to establish his throne ; 
and, for God's great truth, * God is man,' to sub- 
stitute his own lie, * Man is God/ 

The term yft€vS6xpf>o-To^, with which we proceed 
to compare it, occurs only twice in the N. T. ; or, 
if we count, not how often it has been written, but 
how often it was spoken, only once ; for the two 
passages (Matt. xxiv. 24; Mark xiii. 22) are 
records of the same discourse. In form the word 
resembles so many others which appear to have 
been combined of y^wSo^ and almost any other 
nouns at will. Thus, yfrevSairoaroXo^, '^evSoSeX^ov^ 
^IrevSoStSda-KaXo^, '^evhoirpo^tfrri^f yfrevBofidprvpt 
all in Scripture ; the last also in Plato. So, too, 
in ecclesiastical Greek, yfrevBoTroL/jLi^y, yftevSoTiArpiay 
and in classical, yfrevSdyyeXo^ (Homer, II. xv. 169), 
^frevBofjLavTi^ (Herodotus, iv. 69), and a hundred 
more. The yfrevBaxp^oro^ is not one who denies 
the being of a Christ ; on the contrary, he builds 
on the world's expectations of such a person ; only 
he appropriates these to himself, blasphemously 
affirms that he is the foretold One, in whom God's 
promises and men's expectations are fulfilled. Thus 
Barchochab, or " the son of the Star," — as, claiming 
the prophecy at Num. xxiv. 17, he called himself, — 
who, in Hadrian's reign, stirred up again the 
smouldering embers of Jewish insurrection into a 
flame so fierce that it consumed himself with more 
than a million of his fellow-countrymen, — he was 
a yftevSoxp^To^ '• and such have been that long 
series of blasphemous pretenders and impostors. 
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the false Messiahs, who, since the rejection of the 
truth, have, in almost every age, flattered and 
betrayed the expectations of the Jews. 

The distinction, then, is plain. The dvr/j^tcrTo? 
denies that there is a Christ; the ^frevB&xpKrro^ 
affirms himself to be the Christ. Both alike make 
war against the Christ of God, and would set 
themselves, though under difierent pretences, on 
the throne of his glory. And yet, while the words 
have this broad distinction between them, while 
they represent two difierent manifestations of the 
kingdom of wickedness, we ought not to forget 
that there is a sense in which the final * Antichrist ' 
will be a * pseudochrist' as well; even as it will be 
the very character of that last revelation of hell to 
absorb into itself, and to reconcile for one last 
assault against the truth, all anterior and subordi- 
nate forms of evil. He will not, it is true, call 
himself the Christ, for he will be filled with dead- 
liest hate against the name and offices, as against 
the whole spirit and temper, of Jesus of Nazareth, 
the exalted King of Glory. But, inasmuch as no 
one can resist the truth by a mere negation, he 
must ofier and oppose something positive, in the 
room of that faith which he will assail and endea- 
vour utterly to abolish.. And thus we may cer- 
tainly conclude that the final Antichrist will 
present himself to the world as, in a sense, its 
Messiah ; not, indeed, as the Messiah of prophecy, 
the Messiah of God, but still as the world's 
saviour ; as one, who, if men will follow him, will 
piake their blessedness, giving to them the full 
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enjoyment of a present material earth, instead 
pf a distant and shadowy heaven ; abolishing those 
troublesome distinctions, now the fruitful sources 
of so much disquietude and pain ; those, namely, 
between the Church and the world, between the 
spirit and the flesh, between holiness and sin, be- 
tween good and evil. It will follow, therefore, 
that however he will not assume the name of Christ, 
and so will not, in the letter, be a y^^evBoxp^oro^^ 
yet, usurping to himself Christ's offices, presenting 
himself to the world as the true centre of its hopes, 
as the satisfier of its needs and healer of its hurts, 
he will in fact take up into himself all names and 
forms of blasphemy, will be the great yftevSoxpiaro^ 
and dvTixpKrTos at once. 



§ xxxi. — fioXvvo), fjLcalva), 

We have translated both these words, as often 
as they occur (jioXvyto, at 1 Cor. viii. 7 ; Rev. iii. 
4 ; xiv. 4 ; fiiaivco, at John xviii. 28 ; Tit. i. 15 ; 
Heb. xii. 16; Jude 8), invariably by the one 
English word * defile,' a word which doubtless 
covers them both. At the same time there exists 
a certain diflference between them, or at least 
between the images on which they repose — this 
namely, that fioXvveiv is properly *to besmear' 
or 'besmirch,' as with mud or filth, *to defoul;' 
which, indeed, is only another form of the word 
* defile ; ' thus Aristotle {Stat An. vi. 17. 1) speaks 
of swine, V^ irrp^ fioXvvovre^ iavrov^, where the 
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context shows that he must mean, crusting them^ 
selves over with mud (c£ Plato, Pol. vii. 635 e ; 
Cant. v. 3) ; while /uaiv€ty, in* its primarj sense 
and usage, is not ^ to smear,^ as with matter, but 

* to stain,' as with colour. The first corresponds 
with the Latin * inquinare ' (Horace, 8cU. i. 8. 37), 

* spurcare ' (itself probably connected with * porcus ') , 
and is thus exactly equivalent to the Grerman ' be- 
sudeln;^ the second with the Latin 'macularCj' 
and the German * beflecken.' 

It will follow &om what has been said, that 
while, in a secondary and ethical sense, both words 
have an equally dishonorable signification^ the 
fMiKvcfio^ trapKo^ (2 Cor. vii. 1) being no other 
than the fjucda-fj^ra rov tcotrfiov (2 Pet. ii. 20), 
this will only hold good so long as the words are 
figuratively and ethically taken. So taken in- 
deed, fiialvecv is in classical Greek the standing 
word to express the profaning or unhallowing of 
aught (Plato, Legff. ix. 868 a ; Tim. 69 d ; Sopho- 
cles, Antig. 1031 ; cf. Lev. v. 3 ; John xviii. 
28). In a literal sense, on the contrary, fiialveiv 
may be used in good part, just as, in English, we 
speak of the staining of glass, the staining of ivory 
(see an example of this, IL iv. 141), and as, in 
Latin, the * macula ' need not of necessity be also 
a * labes ; ' nor yet in English the * spot ' be always 
a ' blot.' MoXvpeiv, on the other hand, admitting 
of such better employment as little in a literal as in 
a figurative sense. 
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§ xitxii. — iraiSeia, vovBeala* 

The chief inducement to attempt a discrimination 
of these synonyms lies in the fact of their occurring 
together at Eph. vi. 4, and being often there not 
distinguished at all, or erroneously distinguished. 

Haihcla is one of those many words, into which 
the more earnest spirit of revealed religion has 
put a deeper meaning than it knew of, till that 
took possession of it ; the new wine hy a won- 
drous process making new even the old vessel into 
which it was poured. For the Greeks, nraiZela was 
simply * education ; ' nor, in all the many defini- 
tions of iraiBeuiy which are to be found in Plato, is 
there so much as the slightest prophetic antici- 
pation of the new force which the word should 
obtain. But the deeper apprehension of those 
who had learned that " foolishness is bound in the 
heart" alike "of a child" and of a man, while 
yet " the rod of correction may drive it far from 
him" (Prov. xxii. 15), led them, in assuming the 
word, to bring into it a further thought ; they felt 
and imderstood that all effectual instruction for the 
sinful children of men, includes and impUes chas- 
tening, or, as we are accustomed to say, out of a 
sense of the same truth, * correction.' * 

Two definitions of waiSela, — the one by a great 
heathen philosopher, the other by a great Christian 
theologian, — may be fruitfully compared. This is 

^ The Greek, indeed, acknowledged, to a certain extent, 
the same, in his secondary use of oKoKairrof, which, in its 
primary, meant simply ' the unchastised.' , 
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Plato's definition {Legg. ii. 659 d) : iraiZeia fiev 
iaff ri waiScov oXx'q re kclI ayayytf irpb^ rov inrb 
rov vofiov \6yov opdov elprjfiivov. And this is 
that of Basil the Great {In Prov. 1) : larof 17 
TracSela ar/ayyi^ Tt9 &<l>€\ifio^ t§ "^vx^* iiriirova)^ 
iroWaKi^ T&v aTTo KaKuv; /crfKlBaov avri)v eKKaOai- 
pova-cu For those who felt and acknowledged 
that which is asserted in the second clause of this 
last definition, the word came to signify, not sim- 
ply * eruditio,' but, as Augustine expresses it, who 
has noticed the alteration in the word's use {Enarr. 
in Ps. cxviii. 66), 'per moUstias eruditio.' And 
this is quite the predominant use of iraiSela and 
iraiSeveiv both in the Septuagint and in the N. T. 
(Lev. xxvi. 18; Ps. vi. 1; Isa. liii. 6; Ecclus. 
xxii. 6, /jLaoTiye^i ical TraiSeCa: Luke xxiii. 16] 
Heb. xii. 5, 7, 8 ; "Kev. iii. 19, and often). The 
^.3 only occasion in the N. T. upon which 'n-atSeveiy 
''2. occurs in the old Greek sense, is Acts vii. 22. 
Listead of " nurture " at Eph. vi. 4, which is 
hardly strong enough a word, * discipline,' I am 
persuaded, would have been preferable — the laws 
and ordinances of the Christian household, the 
transgression of which will induce correction, being 
indicated by iraihela there. 

^ovdeala (for which the more Attic Greek would 
have had vovderla or vovOirTja-i^, see Lobeck, 
Phrynichtta, pp. 613, 520), is more successfully ren- 
dered, * admonition ; ' which, however, as we must 
not forget, has been defined by Cicero thus : * Ad- 
monitio est quasi lenior objurgatio.' Exactly so 
much is intended by vovdeala here ; it is the training 
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by word— by the word of encouragement, when 
no more than this is wanted, but also by the word 
of remonstrance, of reproof, of blame, where these 
may be required ; as set over against the training 
by act and by discipline, which is iraiZeia. Ben- 
gel, who so seldom misses, has yet missed the 
distinction here, who, on the words, ev iraiBeia koX 
vovOeala, has this note : * Harum altera occurrit 
ruditati; altera oblivioni et levitati. Utraque et 
sermonem et reliquam disciplinam includit.' In 
support of that which has been urged above, and 
in evidence that vovdeala is the training by word 
of mouth, such combinations as the following, 
irapaiviaei^ xal vovdealai (Plutarch, De Coh. Ird, 
2) ; vovOenKol \6yoi (Xenophon, Mem. i. 2. 21) ; 
StBaxv fcal vovd€Tr}<ri^ (Plato, Pol. iii. 399 b) ; 
vovOerelv koX SiSdaKeiv {Protag. 323 eZ), may be 
adduced. 

Kelatively, then, and by comparison with irai- 
Seia, vovOeala is the milder term; while yet its 
mention, associated with that other, teaches us that 
this too is a most needful element of Christian 
education ; that the waiBela without it would be 
very incomplete; even as, when years advance, 
and there is no longer a child, but a young man, 
to deal with, it must give place to, or rather be 
swallowed up in, the vovOea-la altogether. And yet 
the yovOeala itself, where need is, will be earnest 
and severe enough. The word indicates much 
more than a mere Eli-remonstrance: *'Nay, my 
sons, for it is no good report that I hear " (1 Sam. 
ii. 24) ; indeed, of Eli it is expressly recorded, i* 

K 
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respect of those sons, ov^ ivovdiret, ai5T0i59(iii.l3). 
In Plutarch alone we find the word united with 
fiifir^i^ ( Gonj. Pr(Bc, 13) ; with ^Iroyo^ {De AduL et 
Am. 17) ; and vovOeretv to have continually, if not 
always, the sense of admonishing tDith blame {Ih. 37 ; 
De Prof, in Virt. 11 ; Gonj. Prac. 22). Jerome, 
then, is only partially in the right, when he desires 
to get rid, at Eph. vi. 4, of * correptio,^ which he 
found in the Vulgate, and which still keeps its 
place there. This he did, on the ground that in 
vovOecla no rebuke nor austerity is implied, as in 
* correptio ' there certainly is : * Quam correptionem 
nos legimus, melius in Grasco dicitur vovdea-ia, quae 
admonitConem magis et erudittonem quam aitste- 
ritatem sonat.' Undoubtedly, in vovdetrla such is 
not of necessity implied, and therefore * correptio ' 
is not its happiest rendering ; but the word does 
not exclude, nay implies this, whenever it may be 
required; the derivation, from vov^ and riffrf/jui, 
involves as much; whatever is needed to cause 
the momtion to be taken home, to be laid to hearty 
is implied in the word. 

In claiming for vovOeaia, as compared with and 
discriminated from iratSelay that it is predomi- 
nantly the admonition by word (which is also 
plainly the view that our translators have taken of 
it), I would not at all deny that both it and the 
verb vovOerelv are used to express correction by 
deed, but only affirm of the other— the appeal to 
the reasonable faculties — that it is the primary and 
prevailing use of both ; so that in such phrases as 
these of Plato: pd^Sov vovOirrfo-i^ {Legff' iii« 700 c); 
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ifKrrfcu<; vovOeretv {Legg. ix. 879 d; cf. PoL viii. 560 
a), the word is used in a secondary and improper, 
but therefore more emphatic, sense. Such language 
is exactly parallel to that in Judges, where it is 
said of Gideon, that " he took thorns of the wil- 
derness and briers, and with them he taught the 
men of Succoth " (viii. 16) ; on the strength of 
which language, or of any number of similar uses, 
no one would seek to deprive the verb * to teach ' 
of having, as its primary meaning, to communicate 
orally knowledge from one to another. 



§ xxxiii. — a<f>€<n^, 'n-dpetn^. 

'A^ccrt? is the standing word by which forgive- 
ness, or remission of sins, is expressed in the N. T. 
Derived from d<l>lf)/Ai, the image which underlies 
it is plainly that of a releasing or letting go; 
probably the year of jubilee, called constantly 
€709, or eviavTO^i, t^9 d^i<r€(o^, or simply a(f>eai<; 
(Lev. XXV. 31, 40 ; xxvii. 24), and in which all 
debts were to be forgiven, suggested the higher 
application of the word. It occurs with consider- 
able frequency, though oftener in St. Luke than 
in all the other books of the New Covenant put 
together. On a single occasion, however, the term 
TrdpetTi^ T&v afJbapTrtfiaTeov occurs (Rom. iii. 25). 
Oar translators have not noticed, or at least have 
not marked in their Version, the variation in the 
Apostle's phrase, but render Trdpeats here by * re- 

k2 
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mission,' as they have rendered atpea-i^ elsewhere ; 
and many have since justified them in this, having, 
after a full consideration of the subject, denied that 
any difference was intended by him. Others, again, 
and, as I am convinced, more rightly, are per- 
suaded that St. Paul changed his word not without 
a reason, but of intention, and because he wished 
to say something which irdpea-i^ does express 
adequately and accurately, and which a(l>€<n<; 
would not. 

It is known to many, that Cocceius with those 
of his school made much of the variation of word 
here, finding herein a great support for a favourite 
assertion of theirs, that there was no remission of 
sins, in the fallest sense of the words, under the 
Old Covenant, no reXelaat^ (Heb. x. 1—4), no 
entire abolition of sin even for the faithful them- 
selves, but only a "present prtetermissian [Trdpeiri^) ^ 
a temporary dissimulation, upon God's part, in con- 
sideration of the sacrifice which was one day to be. 
On this matter a violent controversy raged among 
the theologians of Holland, at the end of the 
sixteenth and beginning of the following century, 
which was carried on with an unaccountable acri- 
mony ; and for a brief history of which the reader 
may turn to Deyling, Obss. Sac. vol, v. p. 209 ; 
Vitringa, Obss. Sac. vol. iv. p. 3 ; Venema, Diss. 
Sac. p. 72 ; while the fullest statement of what 
Cocceius did mean, and in his own words, may be 
found in his Commentary on the Romans^ in loc.^ 
0pp. vol. V. p. 62 : and the same more at length, 
defended and justified in his treatise, Utilitas Dis^ 
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tinctionis duorwm. Vocabulorum Scripturts, irapia-eeo^ 
et cul>i(r€Ci)^, vol. ix. p. 121, sq. Those who at 
that time opposed the Cocceian scheme, denied 
that there was any distinction between a<f>€a'i,^ and 
Trapeo-t?. But in this they erred; for while the 
Cocceians were undoubtedly wrong, in saying that 
for the faithful there was only a irdpeai^, and no 
d<f)€<ri^y dfAapn]fJbdTct)v, in applying to them what 
was asserted in respect of the world during the Old 
Covenant; they were right in maintaining that 
irdpeai^ was not entirely equivalent with a<f>€ai^. 
Beza, indeed, had already drawn attention to the 
distinction. Having in his Latin Version, as first 
published in 1556, taken no notice of it, he ac- 
knowledges at a later period his error, saying, 
*H«c duo plurimum inter se differunt;' and now 
rendering irdpeats by * dissimulatio.' 

In the first place, the derivation would of itself 
suggest a diflference of meaning. If d<f>€<Ti<i is 
remission, * Loslassung,' irdpea-i^, from 7rapw;/At, 
will be naturally 'jpr^fermission,' * Vorbeilassung,' 
— the irdpeaL^ dfiapTTjfidrcaVy the prcBtermission or 
passing hy of sins for the present, leaving it open 
in the future either entirely to remits or else ade- 
quately to punish them, as may seem good to 
Him who has the power and right to do the one or 
the other.* And the classical usage both of irapiivac 

^ Pritzsche (Ad Bom, vol. i. p. 199) : * Conveniunt in hoc 
[ax^€(Tis et TTopco-cff] quod sive ilia, sive hsec tibi obtigerit, 
nulla peccatoram tuorum ratio habetur ; discrepant eo, quod, 
hac datd, facinorum tuorum pcenas nunquam pendes ; ilia con- 
cessit, non diutius nullas peccatoram tuorum pcenas lues^ quam 
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and of irdp€(ri<; bears out this distinction. Thus 
Xenophon {Hipp. 7. 10): afiapnjfjbara ov yprf 
vapiivai axoXaara. While of Herod Josephus 
tells us, that being desirous to punish a certain 
offence, yet for other considerations he passed it 
by {AnU. xv. 3. 2) : TraprjKe rrjv afjbaprlav. When 
the Son of Sirach (Ecclus. xxiii. 2) prays to God 
that He would not ''jpass Jy " his sins, he assuredly 
does not use ov firj Trap^ as =ov fivj a<f>^, but only 
asks that he may not be without a wholesome 
chastisement following close on his transgressions. 
On the other hand, and in proof that irdpea-t^ is 
'equivalent to a^eo-t?, the following passage, from 
Dionysius of Halicamassus {AntL Bom. yii. 37) is 
adduced : rrjv fikv 6\o<rj(€pfj nrdpeaiv ovj^ eSpovrOj 
T^v Se 6t9 XP^^^^ i<rov rj^Low avaPoXfjv Skafiov. 
It is not however irdpeat^ here, but oko(r)(epfj^ 
wdpetnsy which is equal to a<f)€a-i<:, and no doubt 
the historian added the epithet out of a feeling that 
TrdpetTL^ would have insufficiently expressed his 
meaning without it.^ 

Having seen, then, that there is a great prlmd 
fade probability, that St. Paul intends something 
different by the irdpeai,^ dfiapTf)fidr<ov, in the only 
place where he thinks good to use this phrase, firom 
that which he intends in the many where he 

ei in iis coimivere placuerit, cui in delicta tua animadvertendi 
jus sit.' 

^ Still more unfortunate is a passage to which Losner (Obss. 
e Pkilone, p. 249) refers from Philo (Quod Dei. Pot, Ins. 47) 
in proof that wdptais = a(l)€<ns. A glance at the actual words 
is sufficient to show that Losner, through some inadvertence, 
^as misunderstood its meaning altogether. 
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employs o^ecrt^y that passage itself, namely Bom. 
iiL 25, may now be considered more closely. It 
appears in our Version: "Whom Grod hath set 
forth to be a propitiation through faith in his 
blood, to declare his righteousness for the remis" 
aion of sins that are past, through the forbearance 
of God." I would venture to render it thus : 
" Whom Grod hath set forth to be a propitiation 
through faith in his blood, for a manifestation of 
his righteousness, because of the pnetermisston [Bid 
Ttjv TrdpeaiVf not Sid t^9 irapiaeensi], in the forbear- 
ance of Qt)d, of the sins that went before;" and 
the exact meaning which I should attach to the 
words is this — " There needed," St. Paul would 
say, "a signal manifestation of the righteousness 
of Qt)d, on account of the long praBtermission or 
passing oyer of sins, in his infinite forbearance, with 
no adequate expression of his wrath against them, 
during all those long years which preceded the 
coming of Christ ; which manifestation of God's 
righteousness found place*, when He set forth no 
other and no less than his own Son to be the pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice for sin." There had been a long 
period, during which God's extreme indignation 
against sin and sinners was not pronounced; the 
time, that is, previous to the Incarnation. Of 
course, this connivance of God, this his holding of 
his peace, was only partial ; for St. Paul has him- 
self just before declared, that the wrath of Qt)d 
was revealed from heaven against aU unrighteous- 
ness of men (Bom. i. 18) ; and has traced in a few 
fearful lines some of the ways in which this revela- 
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tion of his wrath displayed itself (i. 24 — 32). Yet 
still, it was the time during which He suffered the 
nations to walk in their own ways (Acts xiv. 16) ; 
they were " the times of ignorance " which " God 
winked at " (Acts xvii. 30), in other words, times 
of the dvoj(i) rod ©eoO, this dvo')(i] being the cor- 
relative of *rrdp€aL^, as %apt9 is of a^€<n<; : so that 
the finding of dvo)(T^ here is a strong confirma- 
tion of that view of the word which has been just 
maintained. But this position in regard of sin 
could, in the very nature of things, be only transient 
and provisional. With a man, the praetermission 
of offences, or * prseterition,' as Hammond would 
render it (deducing the word, but wrongly, from 
irdpei^iy 'praetereo'), will very often be identical 
with the remission, the irdpeat^ will be one with 
the dil>e(TL^, He forgets ; he has not power to bring 
the long past into judgment, even if he would ; or 
he has not righteous energy enough to will it. But 
with an absolutely righteous God, the nrdpeai^ can 
only be temporary, and must always find place 
with a looking on to a final decision; every sin 
must at last either be absolutely forgiven, or ade- 
quately avenged. In the meanwhile, the very 
, TTopeo-fr? might seem to call in question the abso- 
lute righteousness of Him, who was thus content 
to pass by and to connive. God held his peace, 
and it was only too near to the evil thought of 
man to think wickedly that He was such an one as 
himself, morally indifferent to good and to evil; 
that such with too many was the consequence of ^ 

the dvo'XTj Tov &€ov, the Psalmist himself declares: 



i 
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(Ps. 1. 21) ; but now (eV t^ vvv /caip^) God, by 
the sacrifice of his Son, had rendered such a per- 
verse misunderstanding of his meaning in the past 
dissimulation of sin for ever impossible. Bengel 
expresses well this same interpretation, which I 
cannot doubt is the correct one, of the passage: 
*Objectum prsetermissionis [7rapi<r€Ct)si], peccata; 
tolerantise [dvo^vsi], peccatores, contra quos non 
est persecutus Deus jus guum. Et haec et ilia 
G[uam diu ftdt, non ita apparuit justitia Dei : non 
enim tam vehementer visus est irasci peccato, sed 
peccatorem sibi relinquere, dfieketv, negligere, Heb. 
viii. 9. At in sanguine Christi et morte propitia- 
torid, ostensa est Dei justitia, cum vindictd. ad- 
versus peccatum ipsum, ut esset ipse Justus, et cum 
zelo pro peccatoris liberatione, ut esset ipse justi- 
ficans.' Compare Hammond {in loc), who has 
seized excellently well the true distinction between 
the two words. 

He, then, that is partaker of the dtf>eai,^, has his 
sins forgiven, so that, unless he bring them back 
upon himself by new and further disobedience 
(Matt, xviii. 32, 34 ; 2 Pet. i. 9 ; ii. 20), they shall 
not be imputed to him, or mentioned against him 
any more ; while the nrdpetn^ is indeed a benefit, 
but a very subordinate one ; it is the present pass- 
ing by of sin, the suspension of its punishment, 
the not shutting up of all ways of mercy against 
the sinner, the giving to him of space and helps 
for repentance, as it is said at Wisd. xi. 24: 
irapopa^ dfiapnjfiaTa avdpdmedv eh fierdvoiav. If 
this repentance follow, then the irdpea-i^ will be 
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the false Messiahs, who, since the rejection of fhe 
truth, have, in almost every age, flattered and 
betrayed the expectations of the Jews. 

The distinction, then, is plain. The avrl'XpKrTO^ 
denies that there is a Christ; the '^evh&xptaro^ 
affirms himself to be the Christ. Both alike make 
war against the Christ of God, and would set 
themselves, though under different pretences, on 
the throne of his glory. And yet, while the words 
have this broad distinction between them, while 
they represent two different manifestations of the 
kingdom of wickedness, we ought not to forget 
that there is a sense in which the final ' Antichrist ' 
will be a * pseudochrist' as well; even as it will be 
the very character of that last revelation of hell to 
absorb into itself, and to reconcile for one last 
assault against the truth, all anterior and subordi- 
nate forms of evil. He will not, it is true, call 
himself the Christ, for he will be filled with dead- 
liest hate against the name and offices, as against 
the whole spirit and temper, of Jesus of Nazareth, 
the exalted King of Gloiy. But, inasmuch as no 
one can resist the truth by a mere negation, he 
must offer and oppose something positive, in the 
room of that faith which he will assail and endea- 
vour utterly to abolish. And thus we may cer- 
tainly conclude that the final Antichrist will 
present himself to the world as, in a sense, its 
Messiah ; not, indeed, as the Messiah of prophecy, 
the Messiah of God, but still as the world's 
saviour ; as one, who, if men will follow him, will 
make their blessedness, giving to them the full 
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enjoyment of a present material earth, instead 
of a distant and shadowy heaven ; abolishing those 
troublesome distinctions, now the fruitful sources 
of so much disquietude and pain ; those, namely, 
between the Church and the world, between the 
spirit and the flesh, between holiness and sin, be- 
tween good and evil. It will follow, therefore, 
that however he will not assume the name of Christ, 
and so will not, in the letter, be a -^rcvSo^^toTo?, 
yet, usurping to himself Christ's offices, presenting 
himself to the world as the true centre of its hopes, 
as the satisfier of its needs and healer of its hurts, 
he will in fact take up into himself all names and 
forms of blasphemy, will be the great ^ItevSoxptoro^ 
and avri'xpi'O'TO^ at once. 



§ xxxi. — iiokvvon^ fjbialvo). 

We have translated both these words, as often 
as they occur (jjboXvva), at 1 Cor. viii. 7 ; Rev. iii. 
4 ; xiv. 4 ; fiiaiva), at John xviii. 28 ; Tit. i. 15 ; 
Heb. xii. 15; Jude 8), invariably by the one 
English word * defile,' a word which doubtless 
covers them both. At the same time there exists 
a certain difference between them, or at least 
between the images on which they repose — this 
namely, that fjLokvvetv is properly * to besmear ' 
or * besmirch,' as with mud or filth, *to defoul;' 
which, indeed, is only another form of the word 
* defile ; ' thus Aristotle {Htst An. vi. 17. 1) speaks 
of swine, V^ irqk^ fioKuvovre^ eaurovy, where the 
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which has rendered the word by * filthy comnm- 
nication/ Now, beyond a doubt, alaxpokoyla has 
sometimes this sense predominantly, or even ex- 
clusively; thus Xenophon, De Rep. Lac. v. 6; 
Aristotle, De Rep. vii. 15; Epictetus, Man. xxxiii. 
16; and see Becker's Ghartkles, Ist ed. vol. ii. 
p. 264. But very often, indeed more generally, 
by aurypoko^La is indicated all foul-mouthed 
abusiveness of every kind, not excluding this, one 
of the most obvious kinds, readiest to hand, and 
most offensive, but still not intending by the 
ala"xpa of the word, to point at such alone. Thus 
Polybius, viii. 13. 8; xxxi. 10.4: ala)(po\oyla Kal 
\oi8op^ Kara rod fiaaiKeco^: and compare the 
phrase aierxpoXoyla 6<^' Upoi^. Plutarch also {De 
Lib. Ed. 14), denouncing all aiaxpoXoyla as unbe- 
coming to youth ingenuously brought up, includes 
in it every licence of the ungoverned tongue, 
employing itself in the abuse of others ; and I am 
persuaded that St. Paul, using the word, intends 
to forbid the same. The context and company in 
which the word is found goes far to prove this; 
for all the other things which he is here prohi- 
biting, are the outbreaks of a loveless spirit toward 
our neighbour; and so, I cannot but believe, is 
this. 

But by far the most interesting word in this 
group remains still to be considered. Ein-paireXla, 
a finely selected word of the world's use, which 
however St. Paul uses not in the world's sense, 
like its synonyms just considered, is of solitary 
occurrence in the N. T. (Eph. v. 4). Derived firom 
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eS iand Tpiirea-Oai, that which easily turns, and in 
this way adapts, itself to the shifting circumstances 
of the moment, to the moods and conditions of 
those with whom at the moment it may deal ; ^ it 
has not of necessity, nor indeed had it more than 
slightly and occasionally in classical use, that evil 
signification which, in the use of the Apostle, and 
of the ethical writers of the Church, it exclusively 
acquired. That St. Paul himself could be evrpa- 
TreXo? in the better sense of the word, he has given 
themost illustrious proof, Acts xxvi.29. Thucydides, 
in that panegyric of the Athenians which he puts 
into the mouth of Pericles, employs einpairiXa}^ 
(ii. 41) as = evKLVTjTCjf;, to characterize the ' versatile 
ingenium ' of his countrymen : and we find in Plato 
(FoL viii. 563 a), einpairekla joined with j(apL€V' 
Tia-fio^ : as it is in Plutarch {De Adul. et Am, 7), 
in Josephus {Antt. xii. 4. 3), and in Philo {Leg. ad 
CaL 45), with x^P^^' Aristotle also, as is well 
known, gives praise to the evrpdireko^i or iiriBi^Lo^ 
{Ethic. Nic. iv. 8), as one who observes the due 
mean between the ^(OfLoXo'Xp^ and aypoifco<:. He 
is no mere yeXayroTroLo^; or buffoon ; but in what- 
ever pleasantry or banter he may allow himself, 
never exceeds the limits of becoming mirth, nor 

* Chrysostom, who, like most great teachers, often turns 
etymology into the materials of exhortation, does not fail to 
do so here. To other reasons why the Christians should 
renounce cvrpantXia he adds this {Horn. 17 in Ephes.) : "Opa 
Kal avrh Toi^pofia' evrpdirekos Xiycrai 6 volkIXos, 6 ircano- 
hcmhs, 6 aoTOTos, 6 €^Ko\oSf 6 iravra ytpofjLtvos' tovto be ir6pp<a 
tSv TJj UcTpi} dov\€v6vT<ov. Taxf<os rptirrroi 6 roiovros Kai 
luBlfrraTcu.. 
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ceases to be the gentleman. Thus P. Volumnins, 
the friend or acquaintance of Cicero and of Atticus, 
bore the name *Eutrapelus,' on the score of his 
festive wit and talent of society ; though certainly 
there is nothing very amiable in the story which 
Horace {JSpp, i. 18. 31 — 36) tells about him. 

At the same time, there were not wanting even 
in classical usage, anticipations of that more unfa- 
vourable signification which St. Paul should stamp 
upon the word, though they appear most plainly 
in the adjective evrpdireTio^: thus, see Isocrates, 
vii. 49 ; and Pindar, J^th. i. 92; and iv. 104; where 
Jason, the very model of a noble-hearted gentle* 
man, affirms that during twenty years of fellowship 
in toil he has never spoken to his companions hro^ 
eirrpaireXjov, * verbum facatum, fallax, simulatum : ' 
Dissen here traces well the downward progress of 
the word : * Primura est de facilitate in motu, turn 
ad mores transfertur, et indicat hominem tempo- 
ribus inservientem, diciturque tum de sermone 
urbano, lepido, ' faceto, imprimis cum levitatis et 
assentationis, simulationis notatione.' In respect 
of only gradually acquiring an unfavorable signi- 
ficance, evTpaTreXia has a history closely resembling 
that of the Latin ' urbanitas' (Quintilian, vi. 3. 17), 
which would be the happiest equivalent by which 
to render it, as indeed Erasmus has done ; having 
herein very decidedly improved on the 'jocularitas' 
which Jerome proposed, and still more on the 'scur- 
rilitas ' of the Vulgate, which is indeed altogether 
at fault. There needs only to quote, in proof that 
this last is altogether at fault, the words of Cicero 
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[Pro 0(eL 3): * Contumelia, si petulantius jactatnr, 
convicium; si facetius, urbanitas ndminatur;' which 
agrees with the striking phrase of Aristotle, that 
the evTpaireXla is ireTraiSevfiivrj v^pi^ [Mket, ii. 12; 
cf. Plutarch, Cic. 60). Already in Cicero's time 
(see De Fin. ii. 31) *nrbanitas' had begun to 
obtain that questionable significance, which, in the 
usage of Tacitus {Hist. ii. 88) and Seneca {De Ird, 
i. 28), it far more distinctly acquired. The history 
of the words 'facetious' and *facetiousness' would 
supply a not uninstructive parallel. 

But the fineness of the form in which evil might 
array itself could not make a Paul more tolerant of 
the evil itself: he did not consider that sin, by 
losing all its coarseness, lost half, or any part of, 
its mischief; he would have reckoned, on the con- 
trary, that it might so become far more dangerous 
than it was before. In the finer talk of the world, 
its * persiflage,' its * badinage,' there is that which 
would attract many, whom scurrile buffoonery 
would only revolt and repel; who would in like 
manner be in no danger of lending their tongue to 
speaking, or their ear to hearing^ foul-mouthed 
and filthy abuse. A far subtler sin is noted here 
than in either of the other words, and not a few 
would be now touched, whom the preceding mo- 
nition would have failed to find out. Thus Bengel 
{in he) has well observed : * Haec subtilior quam 
turpitudo aut stultiloquium ; nam ingenio nititwr; ' 
it is, as Chrysostom has happily called it, x^P''^ 
^X^P*?* smd Jerome: *De prudenti mente descendit, 
et consulto appetit qusBdam vel urbana verba, vel 
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rustica, vel tnrpia, vel faceta.' I should only object 
in this last citation to the * rustica, vel turpia,' which 
belong rather to the other forms in which men 
offend with the tongue than to this. It always 
belongs to the evrpanreKo^y as Chrysostom notes, 
aa-rela X&yeiv, He keeps ever in mind the obser- 
vation of Cicero [De Orat ii. 58) : ' Haec ridentur 
vel maxime, quae notant et designant turpitudinem 
aliquam non turpiter.' There would need polish, 
refinement, knowledge of the world, presence of 
mind, wit, to be an eirpaTreKo^ even in this less 
favorable sense of the word; — although these, of 
course, enlisted in the service of sin, and not in 
that of the truth. The very profligate old man in 
the Miles Ohriosus of Plautus (iii. 1. 42 — 52), who 
at the same time prides himself, and with reason, 
on his wit, his elegance and refinement (* cavillator 
lepidus, facetus'), is exactly the eurpaTreXo?: and 
remarkably enough, when we remember that 
eifrpaireXla, being only expressly and by name 
forbidden once in Scripture, is forbidden to Ephe- 
sians, we find him bringing out that all this was 
to be expected firom him, being that he was an 
Ephesian : 

'Post Ephed sum natus; non enim in Apulis, non AnimulsB.' 

While then by all these words are indicated 
sins of the tongue, it is yet with a difference. In 
fioDpdkoyLa the foolishness, in al(rxpo\oyla the 
foulness, in evrpaireXLa the false refinement, of dis- 
course which is not seasoned with the salt of grace, 
are especially noted and denounced. 
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§ XXXV. — XarpevcDy Xeirovpyita. 

In both these words lies the notion of service, 
but of service under certain special limitations in 
the second, as compared with the first. Aarpeveiv, 
AS indicated by the words with which it is allied, 
'Kdrpi^, 'an hired servant,' Xarpov, *hire,' is pro- 
perly, * to serve for hire.' Already, however, in 
classical Greek both it and Xarpela are occasionally 
transferred from the service of men to the service 
of the higher powers ; as by Plato, Apol. 23 c : 
ri Tov &€ov Xarpela : cf. Phcedr, 244 e ; and the 
meaning, which in Scripture is the only one which 
the words know, is anticipated in part. In the 
Septuagint Xarpeveiv is never used to express any 
other service but either that of the true God, or of 
the false gods of heathenism. The single seeming 
exception, Deut. xxviii. 48, is not such in fact; 
BO that Augustine has perfect right when he says 
{De Civ. Dei, x. 1, 2) : ^ Aarpela secundum con- 
fluetudinem qu& locuti sunt qui nobis divina elo- 
quia condiderunt, aut semper, aut tam frequenter 
ut psene semper, ea dicitur servitus quae pertinet ad 
colendum Deum,' 

AetTovpyeiy is a word boasting of a somewhat 
nobler beginning ; it signified, at first, to serve the 
state in a public office or function ; from XcJto? (= 
Sf)p^aio^)y and epyov. It resembled Xarpeiecv 
in this, that it was occasionally transferred to the 
highest ministry of all, the ministry of the goda 
(Diodorus Siculus, i. 21). When the Christian" 

I4 
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Church was forming its terminology, which it did 
partly by shaping new words, but partly also by 
elevating old ones to higher than their previous 
uses, it more readily, as regarded the latter, adopted 
those which had before been employed in the civil 
and political life of the Greeks, than such as had 
played their part in reUgious matters ; and this, 
even when it was seeking for the expression of 
religious truth. The reasons which induced this 
were the same which caused it more willingly to 
turn basilicas, — ^buildings, that is, which had been 
used in civil life, — ^than temples, into churches; 
namely, because they were less haunted with the 
clinging associations of heathenism. Of the fact 
itself we have a notable example in the words 
\€iTovpy6^^ XeiTovpyia^ Xeirovpyelv, It is probably 
well known to all how prominent a place in eccle- 
siastical language these words assumed. At the 
same time, in this case also the transition had been 
made more easy, the way for it had been prepared, 
by the Septuagint ; and by Philo {De Prof. 464). 
If either by these, however, nor yet by the Chris- 
tian writers who followed, were the words of this 
group so entirely alienated from their primary 
uses as Xarpela and Xarpeveiv had been ; being 
still occasionally used for the ministry unto men 
(2 Sam. xiii. 18; 1 Kin. x. 5; 2 Kin. iv. 43; 
Eom. XV. 27 ; PhiL ii. 25, 30). 

From the distinction already existing between 
Xarpevea^ and Xeirovpyeiv^ before the Church had 
anything to do with them, namely that Xarpevecv 
was * to serve,' Xeirovpyeiv, * to serve in an office 
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and ministry,' are to be explained the different 
uses to which they are severally turned in the 
N. T., as, indeed, previously also in the Septuagint. 
To serve God is the duty of all men ; the Xarpevei^v, 
therefore, and the Xarpela are demanded of the 
whole people (Exod. iv. 28 ; Deut. x. 12 ; Josh. 
xxiv. 31 ; Matt iv. 10 ; Acts vii. 7 ; Rom. ix. 4) ; 
but to serve Him in special offices and ministries 
is the duty and privilege only of a few, who are 
set apart to the same ; and thus in the O. T. the 
Xei^Tovpyeiv and the \€(^Tovfyy(a are ascribed only 
to the priests and Levites who were separated to 
minister in holy things ; they only are Xecrovfyyoi 
(Num. iv. 24; 1 Sam. ii. 11; Nehem. x. 39; 
Ezek. xliv. 27) ; which language, mutatis mutandis, 
reappears in the New ; where not merely is that old 
priesthood and ministry designated by this lan- 
guage (Luke i. 23 ; Heb. ix. 21 ; x. 11), but that 
of apostles, prophets, and teachers in the Church 
(Acts xiii. 2 ; Rom. xv. 16 ; Phil. ii. 17), as well 
as that of the great High Priest of our profession, 
who is T&v ayloov Xeirovpyo^ (Heb. viii. 2). In 
later ecclesiastical use there has been sometimes 
the attempt to push the special application of Xet- 
Tovpyia still farther, and to limit its use to those 
prayers and offices which stead in more immediate 
relation to the Holy Eucharist.^ 

' A reviewer in The Eceledastic, July, 1864, of the first 
edition of this book, to whom I would willingly be ^.hankful 
for much praise, and for pointing out to me some errors, which 
I have since removed, has thought good to charge me with 
saying here what I knew, while I said it, to be untrue. &*'■ 

l2 
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It may "be lurged against the distinction here 
drawn that "KarpewLV and Tuirpela are sometimes 
applied to official ministries^ as at Heb. iz. 1, 6, 
This is, of course, true ; just as where two circles 
have the same centre, the greater will necessarily 
include the less. The notion of service is such a 
centre here ; in Xeirovpyeiv this service finds a 
certain limitation, in that it is service in an office .* 
it follows that every Xeirovfyyia will of necessity 
he a \aTp€iay but not the reverse, that every 
XarpeCa will be a Xetrovpyla. I know no passage 
which better brings out the distinction between 
these two words which I have sought to trace, 
than Ecclus. iv. 14, where both occur: oi Xa- 
TpevQvre^ avry \_u e. ry So^/a] Xeirovpyq'-' 
aov<rtv ^Aylq>. " They that $erve her, shall minister 
to the Holy One." 

;s^ords are : '* It is not ' an attempt sometimes ' to limit the 
\eiTovpyla to the Eucbaristic celebration tbat bas been made. 
It is the nniversfil language, as Mr. Trench must know well, of 
all Gatbolic Ecclesiastical writers," p. 297. It might baye 
sufficed to charge me with ignorance, and not with wilful 
falsehood in my statement ; and for repelling this charge of 
ignorance, I will content myself with quoting a single passage 
from Bingham's Antiquities (xiii. 1. 8) : " [The Greek writers] 
usually style all holy offices, and all parts of Divine Service^ by 
the general name of Xtirovpyia, But it is never used, as the 
Komanists would appropriate it, for the business of sacrificing 
only;" and of this he gives ample proof in bis notes. Gf. 
Suicer, Thes. s. y. ; Deyling, Obss^ Sac, vol i. p. 285 ; and 
August], Christl, Jrckaol vol ii. pp. 5S7, 538. 
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§ xxxvi. — 7r^vi79, 9rTfi);^09i fnyi){(}o^'is. ntv^^ 

In both these words the sense of poverty, and 
of poverty in this world's goods, is involved ; yet 
have they severally meanings which are exclusively 
their own. It is true that irkvri^ and irrfoxo^ con- 
tinually occur together in the Septuagint, in the 
Psalms especially, with no rigid demarcation of 
their meanings (as at Ps. xxxix. 18 ; Ixxiii. 22 ; 
Ixxxi. 4 ; cf. Ezek. xviii. 12 ; xxii. 29) ; very 
much as our " poor and needy ; " and whatever 
distinction may exist in the Hebrew between 
]1*^Zll|l and *^3Jtf, the Alexandrian translators have 
either considered it not reproducible by the help 
of these words, or have not cared to reproduce it ; 
for they have no fixed rule in regard of them, 
translating the one and the other by tttw^o? and 
iremi^ alike. Still there are passages which show 
that they were perfectly aware of the distinction,- 
and would, where it seemed to them needful, 
maintain it; occasions upon which they employ 
irkyq^ (as Deut. xxiv. 16, 17 ; 2 Sam. xii. 1, 3, 4), 
and where, as will presently be evident, irrtoxo*: 
would have been manifestly unfit. 

nivi79 occurs only once in the N. T. (2 Cor. ix. 
9), while 7rTft);^69 some thirty or forty times. 
Derived from irhofuiL, and connected with irovo^y 
*iroviofLaif and the Latin 'penuria,' it properly 
signifies one so poor that he earns his daily bread 
by his labour; Hesychius calls him well avro'- 
Bidtcovo^y as one who by his own hands ministers 
to his own necessities. The word does not indicata 
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extreme want, or anything approaching to it, any 
more than the * pauper ' and * paupertas ' of the 
Latin ; but only the * res angusta ' of one to whom 
irKovaio^ would be an inappropriate epithet. What 
was the popular definition of a irivrf^ we learn 
from Xenophon {Mem, iv. 2. 37) : Toif<: ftiv olfuu 

Bi irXelo) r&v Uay&v, irkovalov^, TLanj^ was an 
epithet commonly applied to Socrates (Xenophon, 
(Econ. ii. 8) ; and irevla he claims more than once 
for himself (Plato, Apol. 23 c ; 31 c). What his 
vevla was, he explains in the passage from Xeno- 
phon referred to ; namely, that all which he had, if 
sold, would not bring five Attic min». So, too, 
the Heviarac in Thessaly, (if, indeed, the derivation 
of the name from ireveaOai is to stand,) were a 
subject population, but not reduced to abject want ; 
on the contrary, retaining partial rights, as boors 
or cultivators of the soil. 

But while the iriinj^ is * pauper,' the tttcd^o? is 
* mendicus ; ' he is the * beggar,' and lives not by 
his own labour or industry, but on other men*s 
alms (Lukexvi. 20, 21) ; being one therefore whom 
Plato would not endure in his ideal State [Legg. 
xi. 936 c). If indeed we fall back on etymologies, 
irpo<raiTri<i (a word which ought to be replaced in 
the text at John ix. 8), or iiralrrj^y would be the 
more exactly equivalent to our * beggar.' Tertullian 
long ago noted the distinction between wraxo^ and 
irivr)^ {Adv. Marc, iv. 14), for having to do with 
our Lord's words, fiaKapioi ot 7rTa);^o/(Luke vi. 20), 
he changes the ^ ^t^XipaupereSj which still retaina* 
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its place in the Vulgate, into ' Beati mendiciy and 
justifies the change, observing, * Sic enim exigit 
interpretatio vocabuli quod in Grseco est.' 

The words then are markedly distinct ; a far 
deeper depth of destitution is implied in irrwx^i^ 
than in irevla : the whr)^ may be so poor that he 
earns his bread by daily labour ; but the irrto'xjk is 
so poor that he only obtains his living by begging. 
There is an evident climax intended by Plato, when 
he speaks of tyrannies {Pol. x. 618 a) el^ nrevla^ 
T€ KObl ^vya^ leal el^ m'Ttoj^^ia^ T€\evTdl>aa^, 
The TTonf^ has nothing superfuous, the tttcox^? 
has nothing at all. (See Ddderlein, Lat. Synon. 
vol. iii. p. 117.) The two, irevla (= *paupertas') 
and wToyxela (= 'egestas ^), may be sisters, as one 
in Aristophanes will have them {Plut 549) ; but if 
such, yet the latter very fiax barer of the world's 
good than the former, and indeed II^v^ in that 
passage seems inclined to disallow wholly any such 
near relationship as this. The words of Aristo- 
phanes, in which he plays the synonymist between 
them, have been often quoted: 

frr&xov fUv yap Ptos, tp av \iy€is, {jjv iariv firjfiiv txovra* 
roi) b€V€vi)rosy Crjp <l>€tb6fMtvov, Koi rots tlpyois irpoa-exovray 
V€piyiy»€<rBai ^ avr^ M^^y V^ ftivroi fitf^ hrikeiirtiv, . 



§ xxxvii. — Ovfio^, ofy/ij, irapopyKr/Mo^, 

6t;/LU)9 and ofy/t] are found several times together 
in the N, T. (as at Kom. ii. 8 ; Eph, iv. 31 ; CoL 
iii. 8 ; Bev. xix. 15) ; often also in the Septuagint 
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Ps. Ixivli. 49 ; Mic. v* 15), and often also in otheif 
Greek (Plato, Phtlebtis, 47 e ; Polybius, vi. 66. 11 ; 
. Josephus, Antt. xx. 5. 3 ; Plutarch, Be Coh, Ird^ 
2 ; Lucian, De Cal. 23) ; nor are they found only 
in the connexion of juxtaposition, but one of them 
made dependent on the other; thus Ovfio'i ttj^ 
opyrj^ (Rev. xvi. 19 ; cf. Job iii. 17; Josh. vii. 26) ; 
while ofyyij Ov/ioVy not occurring in the N. T., is o 
constant recurrence in the Old (2 Chron. xxix. 10 ; 
Lam. i. 12 ; Isa. xxx. 27 ; Hos. xi. 9). 
. When these words, after a considerable anterior 
history, came to settle down on the passion of 
anger, as the strongest of all passions^ impulses 
and desires, and to be used predominantly ad 
expressions of it (see Donaldson, New Cratyltis^ 
pp. 675 — 679), the distinguishing of them one 
firom another a good deal occupied grammarians 
and philologers. They felt, and rightly, that the 
existence of a multitude of passages in which the 
words were quite indifferently used (as Plato, 
Legg. ix. 867), made nothing against the fact of 
such a distinction ; for all which, in seeking to 
discern the two, they assumed was, that the 
words could not be indifferently used in all 
cases. The general result to which they arrived 
is this, — that in di;/i09 (connected with 0v<o^ and 
derived, according to Plato, airo •rij? ffvaeco^y 
Crat 4196), is more, of the turbulent commotion, 
the boiling agitation of the feelings, * either pre- 

* It is commonly translated 'furor* in the Vulgate. 
Augustine {Enarr, in Ps, Ixzxvii. 8) is dissatisfied with the 
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sently to subside and disappear, — ^like the Latin 

* excandescentia,' which Cicero defines ( Tuac. iv« 
9), *Ira nascens et modo desistens/ — or else to 
settle down into opyij, wherein is more of an 
abiding and settled habit of mind (*ira invete- 
rata'), with the purpose of revenge; the German 

* Zom.' 

This, the more passionate, and at the same time 
more temporary, character of Ov/iof; {jSvfiol accord- 
ing to Jeremy Taylor, are " great but transient 
angers ;" cf. Luke iv. 28), may explain a distinction 
of Xenophon, namely that Ovfw^ in a horse is what 
opyrj is in a man {De Re Eq. ix. 2 : cf. Plutarch, 
OrylL 4, in fine). Thus the Stoics, who dealt 
much in definitions and distinctions, defined Ovfw^ 
as 6/07^ dpxofJi^ivff (Diogenes Laertius, vii. 1. 63. 
114) ; and Ammonius : 0v/i6^ /juiv iari irp6<r/eaipo<:* 
opyt) Sk iroXvxpovu)^ fivrja-ueaKla. Aristotle too^ 
in his wonderful comparison of old age and youth, 
has these words, characterizing the angers of old 
men {Rhet, ii. 11) : koX oi Ovfiol, 6^€i^ fiev etai^Vf 
aa-0€V€U Bi — like fire in straw, quickly blazing up, 
and as quickly extinguished. Origen {in Pa. ii. 5, 
Opp, vol. ii. p. 541) has a discussion on the words, 
and arrives at the same results : BuKf>€p€t Se dvfib^ 
opyrj^, r^ Ovfiov fikv elvai ofyyrjv dyaOvfiujfjbivrjv koI 
ert i/e/eaio/jL€vriv* ofr/tfv Be ope^i^v avrcrt/MtopTja-eo)^* 
This agrees with the Stoic definition of opyi], that 

application of this word to God, 'furor' being commonly 
attributed to those out of a sound mind, and proposes ' indig* 
natio ' in its room. ; 
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it is hnffv/Lla rtfiwpUt^. So Gregory Naziaozene 
{Carm, n. 34. 43, 44)— 

Svfi h I jiiv iimv aSpoot ftiric ipptnot, 

JlapopyuT/Aoii, a word which ia not found ia 
classical Greek, but several times in the Septuagint, 
{as at 1 Kin. xv. 30 ; 2 Kin. xix. 3), is not = opyij, 
however we may translate it 'wrath.' This it 
cannot be ; for tiie irapoprfurfM<s, at Eph. iv. 26, 
where only in the N. T. the word occurs, is abso- 
lutely forbidden ; the sun shall not go down upon 
it ; whereas under certain conditions opyrj is a 
righteous passion to entertain. The Scripture has 
nothing in common with the Stoics' absolute con- 
demnation of anger. It inculcates no atrdOeia, 
but only a fierpumdOeia, a moderation, not an 
absolute suppression of the passions, which were 
given to man that he should do a work with them. 
It takes no such loveless view of other men's sins 
as his who said, ncavrov p^ •rA.paatre' ap^prdvet 
T*s; eavT^ dp.apra.vet (Marcus Antoninus, iv. 46). 
And even aa Aristotle {Ethic. Nic. vii. 7), in agree- 
ment with all deeper ethical writers of- antiquity 
(thus see Plato, Legg. v. 731 i : BvpaeiSi) ph XPV 
TTflVTo av&pa elvat k. r. \.), had affirmed that, when 
guided by re^on, anger is a right affection, so the 
Scripture permits, and not only permits, but when 
the fit oocasiiju for it has arrived, demands it. This 
all the profouiider teachers of the Church have 
allowed ; thus Gregory of Nyssa : a/yaffov kt^vos 
itrrivo Ovpo^j^TavTovXoytapav inro^vyiopyii'^jTai: 
id Augustine {De Civ. Dei, ix. 5) : 'In discipline 
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nostr& non tarn quseritur utrum plus animus irasca- 
tur, sed guare irascatur.' There is^ "wrath of God," 
who would not love good, unless He hated evil, 
the two being inseparable, so that either He must 
do both or neither ; ^ a wrath also of the merciful 
Son of Man (Mark iii. 5), and a wrath which 
righteous men not merely may, but as they are 
righteous, must feel ; nor can there be a surer and 
Sadder token of an utterly prostrate moral condi- 
tion than the not being able to be angry with sin — 
and sinners.^ St. Paul is not therefore, as so many 
understand him, condescending here to human in- 
firmity, and saying, "Tour anger shall not be 
imputed to you as a sin, if you put it away before 
nightfall" (see Suicer, Thes. s. v. opyfj) ; but rather, 
*' Be ye angry, yet in this anger of yours suffer no 
sinful element to mingle ; there is that which may 
cleave even to a righteous anger, the irapofyyia-fiS^, 
the irritation, the exasperation (* exacerbatio'), 
which must be. dismissed at once ; that so, being 
defecated of this impurer element which mingled 
with it, that only which ought to remain, may 
remain." 

^ See on tbis anger of God, as the necessary complement of 
his love, the excellent observations of Lactantius (Be Ira Dei, 
t, 4t) : ' Nam si Beus non irascitur impiis et injustis, nee pios 
utique justosque diligit. In rebus enim diversis aut in utram- 
que partem moveri neoesse est, aut in nullam/ 

• "Anger," says Fuller (Holy State, iiL 8), ''is one of the 
sinews of the soul ; he that wants it hath a maimed mind, and 
with Jacob sinew-shrunk in the hollow of his thigh, must 
needs halt. Nor is it good to converse with such as cannot 
be angry." ^ 
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§ xxxviii. — SKau)v, fivpov (xp/w, aXc/l^o). 

' . It has been sometimes denied that in the O. T. 
there is any distinction between these words ; and 
that, on the very insufficient grounds that the Sep- 
tuagint renders ]D{£^ sometimes by fjLvpov (Prov. 
xxvii. 9 ; Cant, i. 3 ; Isa. xxxix, 2 ; Am. vi« 6) ; 
though much more frequently, indeed times out of 
number, by SXaiov, But how often in a single 
word of one language are latent two words of an- 
other; especially, when that other abounds, as 
does the Greek compared with the Hebrew, in 
finer distinctions, in a more subtle notation of 
meanings ; irapoifiia and irapa/SoXtf are a well- 
known example of this, both lying in the Hebrew 
/t^D ; and this duplicity of meailing it is the part 

of a well-skilled translator to evoke. Nay the 
thing itself, the /juvpov (= * unguentum') so naturally 
grew out of the eXatov (= 'oleum'), having oil for 
its base, with only the superaddition of spice^ or 
scent, or other aromatic ingredients, — Clement of 
Alexandria [Poedag, ii. 8) calls it " adulterated 
oil " {BeBoXwfiivov eXaiov^), — ^that it would be long 
in any language before the necessity of difierencing 
words would be felt. Thus in the Greek language 
itself /jLvpoy is not met earlier than in the writings 
of Archilochus, who was the first to employ it 
(Athenseus, xv. 37). Doubtless there were oint- 
ments in Homer's time; he is satisfied however 
with * sweet-smelling oil * (euolSe? eXaiov, Od. ii. 

^ Compare what Plataroh says of Lycurgus (Apoth, Lae^ 
18) : t6 fA€v fivpov i^fKcurev, &s rov eXatov tfiSopbtf Koi SktSpov* 
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339) ; 'roseate oil' {poSoev Ikatov, II xxiii, 186), 
wherewith to express them. 

In later times there was a clear distinction 
between the two, and a distinction which uttered 
itself in language, as is abundantly evident. I 
would only refer in proof to a passage in Xeno- 
phon [Gonv. ii. 3, 4), which turns altogether on 
the greater suitableness of ekamv for men, of 
fivpov for women ; these last consequently being 
better pleased that the men should savour of the 
manly oil than of the effeminate ointment {iXatov 
B^ Tov iv yvfiva<rioL^ 6<r/irf xal irapovaa ffiitov fi 
fjbvpov yvvac^l, Koi awova-a iroOuvorkpa^ And in 
like manner our Lord's rebuke to the discourteous 
Pharisee, " My head with oil thou didst not anoint, 
but this woman hath anointed my feet with oint-^ 
ment'* (Luke vii. 46), would lose all or nearly all 
its point on any other supposition : " Thou with- 
heldest from me," He. would say, ** cheap and 
ordinary civilities ; while she bestowed upon me 
costly and rare homages ; " where Grotius remarks 
well: *Est enim perpetua dimarTocxid' Mulier 
ilia lacrimas impendit pedibus Christi proluendis : 
Simon ne aquam quidem. Ilia assidua est in 
pedibus Christi osculandis : Simon ne uno quidem 
oris osculo Christum accepit. Ilia pretioso un- 
guento non cajput tantum sed et pedes perfundit : 
ille ne caput quidem mero oleo ; quod perfdnc- 
tori» amicitisQ fuerat.' 

Some have drawn a distinction between the 
verbs aXel^etv and XP^^^^i which; as they make it 



.71.' 
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dependent on this between fMvpov and eXaiov, may 
deserve to be mentioned here. The akel^iv^ they 
say, is commonly the Inximous, or at any rate the 
superfluous, anointing with ointment, ypUiv the 
sanitary anointing with oil. Thus Gasaubon {Anim. 
in AthencBum, xv. 39) : * akel^eadcUi proprium 
voluptuariorum et moUium: 'XpUadat e\iz.m so- 
briis interdum, et ex virtute viventibus convenit : * 
and Yalcknaer: ' d\€l<f>€ardai dicebantur potissimum 
homines voluptattbua dedit% qui pretiosis unguentts 
caput et manus illinebant ; %pt£o-^a£ de hominibus 
ponebatur oleo corpus, aanitatis caussd, inunguen* 
tibus.' No traces of the observation of any such 
distinction appear in the N. T. ; thus compare Mark 
vi. 13 ; Jam. v. 14, with Mark xvi. 1 ; John xi. 2; /, 
nor yet of that of Salmasius {Exerc, p. 330) : 
* Spissiora linunt, %/o/ov<r^: liquida perfundtmt^ 

A distinction between the words is maintained 
there, but it is wholly difierent from these; namely, 
that dXel(f>€iv is the common and mundane, XP^''^ 
the sacred and heavenly, word. ^AX€l<f>€i,v is used 
indiscriminately of all actual anointings, whether 
with oil or ointment; while %pteti/, no doubt in its 
;:ponnexion with j^pitrro^i, is absolutely restricted to 
the anointing of the Son, by the Father, with the 
Holy Ghost, for the accomplishme^it of his great 
office, being wholly separated from all secular and 
common uses. Thus, see Luke iv. 18; Acts iv. 
27; X. 38; 2 Cor. i. 21; Heb. i. 9; the only occa- 
sions on which 'XpUi'V occurs. The same holds 
good in the Septuagint, where xp/trtv, yp^^t^^ 
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(cf. 1 John ii. 20, 27), and XPUvv^ are the constant 
and ever recurring words in respect of all religious 
and symbolical anointings; dkel^eiv hardly oc-* 
curring in this sense, not oftener, I believe, than at 
Exod. xl. 13, and Num. iii. 3. 



§ xxxix. — 'E)3/)aZo9, 'lovSato?, 'IcrpaiyXtTi;?. 



V 



AI4L these titles are used to designate members 
of the elect family and chosen race ; yet they are 
very capable, as they are very well worthy, of being 
discriminated. 

'EfipaZo^ will naturally claim first to be con- 
sidered ; for it is a name which brings us back to 
a period, eaxHer than any when one, and very 
much earlier than any when the other, of those 
brought into comparison with it, were, or could 
have been, in existence (Josephus, Antt i. 6. 4). It 
is best derived from I^JJ, the same word as virep, 
* super ; ' — in this title allusion being contained to 
Abraham's immigration into the land of future 
inheritance from tiie other side of Euphrates ; who 
was, therefore, in the language of the Phcenician 
tribes among whom he came, " Abram the Hebrew" 
or 6 7r€/)aTi79, as it is well given in the Septuagint 
(Gen. xiv. 13), being from &eyonrf(ire/oay) the river; 
thus also rightly Origen [In Matt. tom. xi. 5) : 
*EI3p€uoty oErive? ipfirjvevovrac ireparttcoL The 
name, according to this explanation of it, is not 
one by which the chosen people know themselves^ 
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but by which others know them; not one which 
they have taken, but which others have imposed 
on them ; and we find the word's use through all 
the Old Testament entirely consistent with this 
explanation of its rise. In every case *Ey8paZo9 is 
either a title by which foreigners designate the 
people of God (Gen. xxxix. 14, 17; xli. 12; 
Exod. i. 16, 19; 1 Sam. iv. 6; xiii. 19 ; xxix. 3; 
Judith xii. 11) ; or by which they designate them- 
selves to foreigners (Gen. xL 15; Exod. ii. 7; 
xii. 18 ; V. 3 ; ix. 1 ; Jon. i. 9) ; or by which they 
speak of themselves in tacit opposition to other 
nations (Gen. xliii. 32; Deut. xv. 12; 1 Sam. xiii. 
3 ; Jer, xxxiv. 9, 14) ; never, that is, being used 
without such a national antagonism, either latent 
or expressed. 

When, however, the name 'louSato? arose, as it 
did in the later periods of Jewish history (the 
precise epoch of its rise will be presently con- 
sidered), 'E^/)ato9 was no longer used exactly as 
hitherto it had been. Nothing is more frequent 
with words than to retire into narrower limits, 
occupying a part only of that meaning whereof 
once they occupied the whole; when, through, 
the coming up of some new term, they are no 
longer needed in all their former extent; and at 
the same time, through the imfolding of some new 
relation, it is no longer desirable that they should 
retain it; but, it may be, should rather lend 
themselves to the expressing of this new. It was 
exactly thus with 'Efipaio^, According to the 
usage of the ^ord in the N. T. the point of view 
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external to the nation, which it once always im- 
plied, exists no longer ; neither is every member 
of the chosen family an 'Efipaio^ now ; but only 
those who, whether dwelling in Palestine or else- 
where, have retained the sacred Hebrew tongue as 
their native language; the true complement and 
antithesis to 'Efipcuo^ being ^EWrfvian]^, a word 
first occurring in the N. T., and there employed to 
designate the Jew who has unlearned his own 
language, and now speaks Greek, and reads the 
Scriptures in the Septuagint version. 

This distinction first appears at Acts vi. 1 ; and 
is probably intended in the two other passages, 
though these are not without their difficulties, 
where ^Ej3paio<; occurs (? Cor. xi. 22; Phil. iii. 5) ; 
as well as in the superscription, on whosesoever 
authority it rests, of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
It is important to keep in mind that in language, 
not in place of habitation, lay the point of dif- 
ference between the * Hebrew' and the * Hellenist.' 
He was a * Hebrew,' wherever domiciled, who re- 
tained the use of the language of his fathers. 
Thus Paul, though settled in Tarsus, a Greek city 
in Asia Minor, can affirm of himself that he was a 
* Hebrew,' and of * Hebrew ' parents, " a Hebrew 
of Hebrews " (Phil. iii. 5 ; cf. Acts xxiii. 6), 
though it is certainly possible that he may mean 
by these assertions no more than in a general way 
to set an emphasis on his Judaism. Doubtless, the 
greater number of ' Hebrews ' were resident in 
Palestine ; yet still it was not this fact, but their 
language which constituted them such. 

M 
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At the same time it will be good to keep in 
mind, that this distinction and opposition of 
*Et^paio^ to EWffyianj^f as a distinction within 
the nation^ and not between that nation and other 
nations, which is clear at Acts vi. 1, and probably 
is intended at Phil. iii. 5 ; 2 Cor. xi. 22, is ex- 
clusively a scriptural one, being hardly, if at 
all, recognised by later Christian writers, not 
at all by Jewish and heathen. With them 
'EjSpaXof: is simply equivalent to ^lovSaSo^z thns 
see Plutarch, Symp. iv. 6; Pausanias, v. 7. 3; 
X. 12. 5; while Eusebius^ speaking of Philo, 
an Alexandrian Jew, who had been but once in 
his life at Jerusalem, and who wrote exclusively 
in Greek, expresses hhnself in this language 
{Hist Eccl. ii. 4) : ro ii^v oiv yivo^ dvi/caOev 
^Efipato^ ^v: cf. Pr<xp, Evang. vii. 13, 21; and 
Clement of Alexandria, as quoted by Eusebius 
{H. E. vi. 14), makes continually the antithesis to 
^Efipcuoiy not 'EWiyi/wrrat, but ^EX\fjv€<; and I^Kiy. 
Theodoret ( 0pp. vol. ii. p. 1246) styles the Greek- 
writing historian, Josephus, avyypa^i><; 'Efipcuo^ : 
cf. Origen, Ep. ad Afrio* 5. Neither in Josephus 
himself, nor yet in Philo, do any traces of the 
distinction of the N. T. between ^EjSpaio^, and 
'EXXi7vt<rr»79 exist. Only this much of it is recog- 
nized, that 'E/3paio^, though otherwise a much 
rarer word than 'louSaio?, is always employed 
when it is intended to designate the people on 
the side of their language ; a rule which Jewish, 
heathen, and Christian writers alike consent to 
observe, and which still survives in the fiict, that 
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we speak to the present day of the Jewish nation, 
but of the HebretD tongue. 

This name 'louSafo? is of much later origin. If 
does not carry us back to the very birth and cradle 
of the chosen people, to the day when the father of 
the faithful passed over the river, and entered on 
the land which should one day in his children be 
his; but keeps rather a lasting record of the 
period of national disruption and decline. It 
arose, and could only have arisen, with the sepa- 
ration of the tribes into the two rival kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah. Then, inasmuch as the ten 
tribes, though with the worst right, assumed Israel 
as a title to themselves, the two drew their desig- 
nation from the chiefest of them, and of Judah 
came the name D'^7'''*^\ ^^ 'lovSafot. Josephus, 
as far as I have observed, never employs it in 
telling the earlier history of his people. The first 
occasion of its use by him is, I believe, at Antt x. 
10. 1, and in reference to Daniel and his young 
companions. Here, however, if his own account 
of the upcoming of the name were correcl^ he 
must have used it by anticipation, for his state- 
ment is that it first arose afier the return from 
Babylon, and out of the fact that the earliest 
colony of those who returned were of that tribe 
{Antt. xi, 5. 7) : iK^qOrjaav Sk rh Svofia i^ 7J9 
fffiipa^ aviPri<rav i/c Baj3v\&vo9, dirh 7^9 'loiJSa 
ipvXiji;, ^9 irptoTT}^ ikOoiari^ eh ixeCvov^ Toin; 
roirov^y avroC re icaX 17 x^P^ ''V^ 'irpoaTyyopCa^ 
ainri^ fierikajSov. But in this he is clearly in 
error. We meet ^lovSaioi in books of the sacred 

M 2 
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canon composed anterior to, or during the Cap- 
tivitj, being employed in them as a designation of 
those who pertained to the smaller section of the 
tribes, to the kingdom of Judah (2 Kin. xvL 6 ; 
Jer. xxxiL 12 ; xxxiv. 9 ; xxxviii. 19) ; and not 
first in Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther ; however in 
these, and especially in Esther, it may be of fiax 
more frequent occurrence. 

It is not hard to perceive in what way the 
name extended to the whole nation. When the ten 
tribes were carried into Assyria, and disappeared 
from the world's stage, that smaller section of the 
people which remained henceforth represented the 
whole ; and thus it was only natural that'Ioi;&uo9 
should express, as it now came to do, not one 
of the kingdom of Judah as distinguished from 
that of Israel, but any member of the nation, a 
* Jew ' in this wider sense, as opposed to a Gentile. 
In fact, the word 'louSato? underwent a process 
exactly the reverse of that which 'E/Spaio^ had 
undergone. For 'E/SpaZo^y belonging first to the 
whole nation, came afterwards to belong only to 
a part ; while ^IovSato<;, designating at first only 
the member of a part, ended by designating tixe 
whole. It now, in its later, like 'E^SpoIbv in its 
earlier, stage of meaning, was a title with which 
the descendant of Abraham designated himself, 
when he would bring out the national distinction 
between himself and other people (Rom. ii. 9, 10) ; 
thus * Jew and Gentile ; ' never * Israelite and Gen- 
tile : ' or which others used about him, when they 
had in view this same fact; for example, the 
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Eastern Wise Men inquire, " Where is He that is 
bom King of the Jews?" (Matt. ii. 2), testifying 
by the form of this question that they were them- 
selves Gentiles, for they would certainly have asked 
for the King of Israel, could they have claimed any 
nearer part or share in Him ; as, again, the Boman 
soldiers and the Eoman governor give to Jesus the 
mocking title, " King of the Jews " (Matt, xxvii. 29, 
37), while his own countrymen, the high priests, 
challenge Him to prove by coming down from the 
cross that He is " King of Israel " (Matt, xxvii. 42). 
. For indeed the absolute name, that which ex- 
pressed the whole dignity and glory of a member 
of the theocratic nation, of the people in peculiar 
covenant with God, was ^\aparfKlrri<;, It is a title 
of unfrequent occurrence in the Septuagint, but 
often used by Josephus in his earlier history, as 
convertible with 'E/SpaXo^ {Antt, i. 9. 1, 2) ; in the 
middle period of it to designate a member of the 
ten tribes (viii. 8. 3 ; ix. 14. 1) ; and toward the 
end as equivalent to ^lovSaXo^ (xi. 5. 4). It is only 
in its relations of likeness and difference to this 
last that we have to consider it here. This name 
was for the Jew his especial badge and title of 
honour. To be descendants of Abraham, this honour 
they must share with Ishmaelite and Edomite; 
but none except themselves were the seed of 
Jacob, such as in this name of Israelite they were 
declared to be : nor this only, but more gloriously 
still, their descent was herein traced up to him, 
not as he was Jacob, but as he was Israel, who 
as a Prince had power with God and with men 
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and prevailed (G^. xxxii. 28). That this title 
was accounted the noblest, we hare ample proof. 
Thus, as we have seen, when the ten tribes 
threw off their allegiance to the house of David, 
they claimed in their pride and pretension the 
name of '^ the kingdom of Israel ** for the new 
•kingdom which they set up — the kingdom, as the 
name was intended to imply, in which the line 
of the promises, the true succession of the early 
patriarchs, ran. So, too, there is no nobler title 
with which the Lord can adorn Nathanael than 
that of '^ an Isrctelite indeed *' (John i. 47), one 
in whom all which that name involved, might 
indeed be found. And when Peter^ and again 
when Paul, would obtain a hearing from the men 
of their nation, when therefore they address them 
with the name most welcome to their ears, avSpe^ 
^lapcurfKlrai, (Acts ii. 22; iii. 12; xiii. 16; cf. 
Bom. ix. 4; Phil. iii. 5; 2 Cor. xi. 22) is still 
the language with which they seek to acquire their 
good- will. 

When, then, we limit ourselves to the employ- 
ment in the N. T. of these three words, and to the 
distinctions which there exist between them, we 
may say that '£/9pa!69 is a Hebrew-speaking, as 
contrasted with Greek-speaking, or Hellenizing, 
Jew ; what in our Version we have well called a 
^Grecian,' as differenced from'^EXX.i;!/, a veritable 
^ Greek * or other Gentile ; *Ioi;8a£t>9 is a Jew in 
his national distinction from a Gentile; while 
^IcrpwriKirriSy the augustest title of all, is a Jew as 
.he is a member of the theocracy, and thus an heir 
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of tie promises. In the first is predominantly 
noted his language, in the secpbd his nationality 
fIoi;Sat(r/A09, Josephus, De Mace. 4; Gal. i. 13; 
^lovictB^eiv^ Gal. ii. 14), in the third his theocratic 
privileges and glorious vocation. 



§ xl. — alriayy iptordoD^ 

These words are often rendered by the authors 
of our Version, as though there was no difference 
between them ; nor can any fault be found with 
their rendering, in numerous instances, airuv and 
ipfOTav alike by our English ' to ask.* Still it must 
be admitted that there are occasions on which they 
have a little marred the perspicuity of the original 
by not varying their word, where the original haa 
varied its own. Thus it is, for example, at John 
xvi. 23, where the obliteration of the distinction 
between alretv and ipoDT&v suggests very often a 
wrong interpretation of the verse, — as though its 
two clauses were in nearer connexion^ and more 
direct antithesis, than in fact they are, — ^being in- 
deed in none. The words as they stand in our 
Version are as follows : " In that day ye shall ash 
me nothing [ifik ovtc iptorrfO'ere ovSiv]. Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Whatsoever ye shall ash 
\oaa av atTifffiyTe] the Father in my name. He 
will give it you." Now any attentive student 
of the original will acknowledge, that " ye shall 
ask " of the first half of the verse has nothing to 
do with '^ ye shall ask " of the second ; that in the 
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first Christ is referring back to the rfOekoy avrop 
ipmrav of ver. 19; to the questions which the 
disciples wonld fain have asked of Him, the per- 
plexities which they would gladly have had re- 
solved by Him, if only they had dared to set them 
before Him. " In that day," He would say, " in the 
day of my seeing you again, I will by the Spirit 
so teach you all things, that ye shall be no longer 
perplexed, no longer wishing to ask Me questions, 
if only you might venture to do so," Thus Lampe 
well : ^ Nova est promissio de plenissim& cognitionis 
luce, quft convenienter ceconomisd Novi Testament! 
collustrandi essent. Nam sicut qusBStio supponit 
inscitiam, ita qui nihil amplius quserit abunde se 
edoctum existimat, et in doctrinft plene expositft ac 
intellectil acquiescit/ There is not in this verse 
a contrast drawn between asking tJie Sofiy which 
shall cease, and asking the Father^ which shall 
begin ; but the first half of the verse closes the 
declaration of one blessing, namely that hereafter 
they shall be so taught by the Spirit as to have 
nothing further to inquire ; the second half of the 
verse begins the declaration of altogether a new 
blessing, that whatever they shall seek £rom the 
Father in the Sori^s name. He will give it them. 
Yet who will a£5rm that this is the impression 
which the English text conveys to his mind ? 

The distinction between the words is this: alriwf 
the Latin ' peto,' is more submissive and suppliant, 
indeed the constant word by which is depressed 
the seeking of the inferior from the superior (Acts 
Toi. 20) ; of the beggar firom him that should give 
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alms (Acts ill. 2) ; of the child from the parent 
(Matt. vii. 9 ; Luke xi. 11 ; Lam. iv. 4) ; of the 
subject from the ruler (Ezra viii. 22) ; of man 
from God (1 Kin. iii. 11 ; Matt. vii. 7 ; Jam. i, 5 ; 
1 John iii. 22 ; cf. Plato, Euthyph. 14 : evx^o-Oac 
j^oTLv] alretv rov^ Oeoisi). ^Eporrda>y on the other 
', land, is the Latin ' rogo ; ' or sometimes (as John 
xvi, 23 ; cf. Gen. xliv. 19) * interrogo,' which in- 
deed is the only meaning that in classical Greek 
it has ; never there signifying * to ask/ but only 
* to interrogate/ or * to inquire.' Like the Latin 
' rogo/ ' it impKes on the part of the asker a cer- 
tain equality, as of king with king (Luke xiv. 32), 
or, if not equality, familiarity with him from whom 
the gift or favour is sought, which lends authority 
to the request. 

Thus it is very noticeable, and witnesses for the 
remarkable accuracy in the employment of words, 
and in the record of that employment, which pre- 
vails throughout the N. T., that our Lord never 
uses alrelv or alreta-dai of Himself, in respect of 
that which He seeks on behalf of his disciples from 
God ; his is not the petition of the creature to the 
Creator, but the request of the Son to the Father. 
The consciousness of his equal dignity, of his 
potent and prevailing intercession, speaks out in 
this, that often as He asks, or declares that He will 
ask, anything of the Father, it is always ip<oT&, 
ipamjacoy an asking, that is^ as upon equal terms 
(John xiv. 16; xvi. 26; xvii. 9, 15, 20), never 

^ Thus Cicero (Plane, x. 25) : 'Neque emm ego sio ro^abam, 
uijsetere Viderer, quia familiaris esset meus.' 
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cUtA or alnja-m, Martha, on the contrazy, plainly 
reveals her poor unworthy conception of his person, 
and in fact declares that she sees in Him no more 
than a prophet, when she ascribes the aireurOai, to 
Him, which He never ascribes to Himself: waav 
airv^tTTf rhv Beoi', S(o<r6^ aoi, o Bco? (John xi. 22) : 
on which verse Bengel observes: ^ Jesus, de se 
rogante loquens iheridr^v dicit (Luc xxii. 32), et 
ipaynja-a, at nunquam alrovfiau Non Grace 
locuta est Martha, sed tamen Johannes ezprimit 
improprium ejus sermonem, quern Dominus benigne 
tulit: nam alreladav videtur verbum esse minus 
dignum : ' cf. his note on 1 John v. 16. 

It will follow from what has been said that the 
ipwray, being thus proper for Christ, inasmuch as 
it has authority in it, is not proper for us ; and in 
no single instance is it used in the N. T. to express 
the prayer of man to God, of the creature to the 
Creator. The only passage where it might seem 
to be so used, which therefore might be adduced as 
contradicting this assertion, is 1 John v. 16 ; the 
verse is difficult, and various ways of overcoming 
its difficulty have been proposed; but whichever 
may be accepted, it will be found to constitute no 
true exception to the .rule, but perhaps, in its 
change from aln^aei of the earlier clause of the 
verse, will rather confirm it. 



§ xli. — avdiravai^f ave&t^, 

OuK Version renders both these words by ' rest ; ' 
avdiravai^ at Matt. xi. 26 ; xii. 43 ; and av€<rc^ at 
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2 Cor. ii. 13 ; vii. 5 ; 2 Thess. i. 7. No one can 
object to this ; while yet when we scratinize the 
words we at once perceive that they repose on dif- 
ferent images, and contemplate this ' rest ' &om 
different points of view. 'AvaTravo-e?, from aro* 
vaveOy implies the pause or cessation from labour ; 
it is the constant word in the jSeptuagint for the 
rest of the Sabbath ; thus Exod. xvi. 23 ; xxxi. 15 ; 
xxxv. 2, and often. "Aveat^f from aviff^i^ implies 
the relaxing or letting down of chords or strings 
which have before been strained or drawn tight, its 
exact and literal antithesis being iirlrcuri^ (from 
€7r*T€/vG>) : thus Plato {PoL i. 849 e): hf r^ iirt- 
rda-ek xal avicei r&v j(ppS&v: and Plutarch 
{DelAb. Ed> 13): tcl ro^a xal ra^ \6pa^ dvUfAep, 
Xva iirtreivai, Bvyrf0&fA€v: and again {Lye, 29): 

cf. Philo, De Incorr. Mun. 13. Mos^s in the year 
of Jubilee gave, according to Josephus {Antt. iii. 
12. 3), aveaiv ry 7^ aTTO re dporpov xal <f>xn€la^^ 
But there is no passage perhaps which illustrates 
this word so well as one occurring in Plutarch's 
treatise, De Lib, Ed, 13 : Soriov oSv rol^ iraurXv 
dvairvinjy r&y <rvyej(&y vovtop, iyOvfAOVfJkipov^, in 
Tra? 6 )8/o9 tj/^wv 6^9 avetr iv fcal airovSifv htjip^air 
KoX Sid toOto ov fiovov iyf^yop^ri^, akXd xai imyo^ 
€upi6fi' ovBi 7r6X€fU)9, dWd xal elprjvTj' ovSk ;^€i- 
fiibVg dWd Kal evSia* ovSi ivep^ol irpd^€i^y dXKii 
teal kopraL .... icadoXoi; hk a-w^erai, a&^Aa fiiv, 
iv^eUf KoX irX/rfpdaet," '^h'X^ Bi, dvio'ei xal vov^ 
The opposition between ayeai^ and airovSi] which 
occurs in this quotation, is found also in Plato 
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{Legg. iv. 724 a); while elsewhere (Plutaxch, 
8ymp. y. 6), aveanf; is set over against crrevoxfopUty 
as a dwelling at large, instead of in a narrow and 
Btrai^t room. It is sometimes used in a figurative 
sense,' and then expresses what we, employing 
exactly the same image, are accustomed to call the 
relaxation of morals (Philo, De Cherub. 27). 

When thus we present to ourselves the precise 
significance of aveci^, we cannot fail to note how 
excellently chosen the word is at Acts xxiv. 23 ; 
where ej^eti' re aveaiVy we translate, " and let 
him have liberty.^ It would be di^ult to find a 
better word, yet 'liberty* does not exactly express 
St. Luke's meaning. Felix, taking now a more 
favorable view of Paul's case, commands the 
centurion who had him in charge, as the context 
abundantly shows, to relax for the future the 
strictness of his imprisonment, to keep him rather 
under honorable arrest than in actual confinement ; 
and it is exactly this partial relaxation of his 
bonds, which ^x^iv ave<rvv implies. 

The distinction, then, between it and avdvavai^^ 
is obvious. When our Lord promises avdirav<ri^ 
to as many as labour and are heavy laden, if only 
they will come to Him (Matt. xi. 28, 29), the pro- 
mise is, that they shall ceciae from their toils ; that 
they shall no longer weary themselves for very 
vanity, nor spend their labour for that which satis- 
fieth not. When St. Paul expresses his confidence 
that the Thessalonians, troubled now, should yet 
find avecru; in the day of Christ (2 Thess. i. 7), 
that which he anticipates for them is not so much 
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rest from labour, as a reUudng of the chords of 
endurance, now so tightly drawn, and, as it were, 
strained to the uttermost. It is true that this pro- 
mise and that are not at their centre two, but one ; ^. "t 
yet for all this they present t^e blessedness which 
Christ will impart to his own under different 
aspects, and by help of different images; and each 
word has its own peculiar fitness in the place 
where it is employed. 



§ xlii. — T<vn-€ivo<l>po<rvvrfy irpa6rri^. 

The very work for which Christ's Gospel came 
into the world was no other than to put down the 
mighty from their seat, and to exalt the humble 
and meek; it was then only in accordance with this 
its task and mission that it should dethrone the 
heathen virtue fieyaXo^vxlay and set up the de- 
spised rair€ivo<f>po(Tvvrf in its room, stripping that 
of the honour which hitherto it had unjustly 
assumed, delivering this from the dishonour which 
as unjustly had hitherto been its portion. Indeed 
the very word ra/ireivo^poo'vvq is itself a birth of 
the Gospel ; no Greek writer employed it before 
the Christian sera, or, apart from the influence of 
Christian writings, after. Plutarch has advanced 
as far as raireivo^ptav {De Alex. Virt, ii. 4), which 
however he employs in an ill sense ; and the use 
which heathen writers make of raTretvo?, tottca- 
voTfj^y and other words of this family, shows plainly 
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in what sense they wonld have employed rairei" 
yoif)poavvrfy had they thought good to allow the 
word. For indeed the instances in which rajrea/o^ 
is used in any other than an evil sense, and to 
signify aught else ttain that which is low, slavish, 
and mean-spirited, are few and altogether excep- 
tional. It keeps company with aveXevOepo^ 
(Plato, Legg. iv. 774 c) ; with arfewrj^; (Lucian, 
De Galum, 24) ; with Sov\(#co9, and with other 
words of this stamp. 

Still these exceptional cases are more numerous 
than some will allow. Such may be found in Plato, 
by whom {Legg. iv. 716 a) raireivo^ is linked with 
Kexoa-fifffiivo^, as in Demosthenes we have \6yov 
fierpioi KoX rair€ivol\ and see for its worthier use a 
very sublime passage in Plutarch, De Prof, in Vvrt. 
10. Combined with these prophetic intimations of 
the honour which should one day be rendered even 
to the very words which have to do with humility, 
it is very interesting to note that Aristotle himself 
has a vindication, and it only needs to receive its 
due extension, to be a complete one, of the Christian 
raireLvo^poavvq {Ethtc. Nic. iv. 3). Having con- 
fessed how hard it is for a man t§ akfjOeia fieyako- 
'^v^ov elvav — ^for he will allow no fMeyaXcyyfrvxio, 
which does not rest on corresponding realities of 
goodness and moral greatness, and his fieyaXa^lrvxp^ 
is one fieydXxov avrbv a^v&v, a^io<; civ — he goes 
on to observe, though merely by the way and little 
conscious how far his words reached, that to think 
humbly of oneself, where that humble estimate is the 
true one^ cannot be imputed to any as a culpable 
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littleness of spirit ; it is rather the true a-a)<f>poavvri 
(o y^p fiiKp&v a^iosy KoX rovrwv a^i&v iavrbv^ 
o'dippeoy). But if this be so (and who will deny 
it ?), then, seeing that for every man the humble 
estimate of himself is the true one, he has herein 
unconsciously vindicated the Ta'n-€iyoif>po<Tvvrf as a 
grace in which every man ought to abound ; for 
that which Aristotle, even according to the standard 
which he set up, confessed to be a j(a\en-6vy namely 
ry akrfdela /M€ya7^'slrvj(py elvaiy the Christian, con- 
vinced by the Spirit of Gk)d, and having a standard 
of perfect righteousness before his eyes, knows to 
be not merely a \cCKeir6v^ but an aZwcerov. Such 
is the Christian ra7revyo<l>poa'vyrf, no self-made 
grace, and Chrysostom is in fact bringing in pride 
again under the disguise of humility, when he 
characterizes it as a making of ourselves small, 
when we are great {raweivo^poa-vyi] tovto ifrrty^ 
iTa>v Ti^ fiiy a ^ Ay, eavroy rairecyol: and he re- 
peats this often ; see Suicer, Thes. s- v.) ; it is 
rather the esteeming of ourselves small, inasmuch 
as we are so ; the thinking truly, and because 
truly, therefore lowlily, of ourselves. 

But it may be objected, how does this view of 
the Christian rairewo^poaivfi^ as springing out of 
and resting on the sense and the confession of sin, 
agree with the &ct that the sinless Lord laid daim 
to this grace, and said« '^ I am meek and lowly in 
heart " [raireivo^ rfj KapBlct, Matt. zi. 29) ? The 
answer is, that^^ the sinner raireLyo^poavyfi in- 
volves the confession of sin, inasmuch as it involves 
the confession of his true condition ; while yet for 
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the unfallen creature the ffrace itself as truly exists, 
involving for such the acknowledgment not of 
sinfulness^ which would be untrue, but of creature- 
liness, of absolute dependence, of having nothing, 
but receiving all things of Grod. And in this way 
the grace of humility belongs to the highest angel 
before the throne, being as he is a creature, yea, 
even to the Lord of Glory Himself. In his human 
nature He must be the pattern of all humility, of 
all creaturely dependence ; nor is it otherwise than 
as a man that Christ thus claims to be rawetvo^ : 
for it will be observed that He does not affirm 
Himself rairewh^ r^ wvevfAan (contrite sinners 
are such, Fs. xzxiii. 19), any more than He could 
speak of Himself as 7rTa>;^09 r^ TrvevfuiTL, his 
wvevfia being divine ; but He is raweivo^ rg 
KapBia: his human life was a constant living on 
the fulness of his Father's love ; He evermore, as 
man, took the place which beseemed the creature 
in the presence of its Creator. 

Let us seek now to put this word in its relation 
with irpaorry;. The Grospel of Christ did not to, 
so great an extent rehabilitate irpaoTq^ as it had 
done Taw€ivo<l>poavvrj, and this, because the word 
did not need rehabilitation in the same degree. 
HpooTiy? did not require to be turned from a bad 
sense to a good, but only to be lifted up from a 
lower good to a higher. This indeed it did need ; 
for no one can read Aristotle's portraiture of the 
7rpao9 and of wpaon]^ {Ethic, Nic, iv. 5), mentally 
comparing this with the meaning which we attach 
to the words, and hot feel that Bevelation has 
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given to them a depth, a richness, a Ailness of 
significance which they were very far from pos- 
sessing before. The great moralist of Greece set 
irpaoTT}^, as the fieaorq^ irepi ofyyrj^, between the 
two extremes, dpyiXort}^ and dopyrja-ia, with how- 
ever so much leaning to the last that it might very 
easily run into this defect; and he finds the irpaorr}^ 
worthy of praise, more because by it a man retains 
his own equanimity and composure (the word is 
associated by Plutarch, De Frat, Am, 18, with 
fieTpLOTrdOeia), than from any nobler reason. 
Neither does Plutarch's own pretty little essay, 
Hepl dopyrfo-la^:, rise anywhere to a higher pitch 
than this, though we might perhaps have expected 
something higher from him. The word is opposed 
by Plato to dypiorrj^ {8ymp, 197 d) ; by Aristotle 
to xa\67roTi79 {Hist Anim. ix. 1) ; by Plutarch to 
diroTo/ila {De Lib, Ed. 18) ; all indications of a 
somewhat superficial view of its meaning. 

Those Christian expositors who will not allow 
for the new forces at work in sacred Greek-, who 
would fain limit, for instance, the irpao^ of the 
N. T. to such a sense as the word, when employed 
by the best classical writers, would have borne, 
will deprive themselves, and those who accept their 
interpretation, of very much of the deeper meaning 
in Scripture ; * on which subject, and with refer- 

^ They will do this, even though they stop short of lengths 
to which Eritzsche, a very learned but unconsecrated modem 
expositor of the Romans, has reached ; who on Rom. i. 7, 
writes: *Deinde considerandum est formula X^P^^ ^H^^ ^^ 
tlprivri in N.T. nihil aliud dici nisi quod Qreooi illo suo xa^p^^v 

N 
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ence to thifi very word, there are some excellent 
observationB by F. Bpanheim, Dvhia Evangeltcay 
vol. iii. p. 398. The Scriptural irpairff^ is not in 
a man's ontward behaviour only ; nor yet in his 
relations to his fellow-men ; as little in his mere 
natural disposition. Bather is it an inwrought 
grace of the soul ; and the exercises of it are first 
and chiefly towards God (Matt. xi. 29 ; Jam. i. 21). 
It is that temper of spirit in which we accept his 
deaUngs with us without disputing or resisting ; 
and it is closely linked with the rairetyo^poavvTjj 
and follows directly upon it (Eph. iv. 2 ; Col. iii. 
12), becau^e it is only the humble heart which is 
also the meek ; and which, as such, does not fight 
against Grod, and more or less struggle and con- 
tend with Him. 

This meekness however, which is first a meek-^ 
ness in respect of God, is also such in the face of 
men, even of evil men, out of the thought that 
these, with the insults and injuries which they may 
inflict, axe permitted and employed by Him for the 
chastening and purifying of his people. This 
was the root of David's Trpaorrj^f, when on occa- 
sion of his flight firom Absalom Shimei cursed and 
flung stones at him — the consideration, namely, that 
the Lord had bidden him (2 Sam. xvi. 11), that it 
was just for him to suffer these things, however 
unjust it might be for the other to inflict them; and 
out of like convictions all true Christian irpaorri^ 

8. €^ frpdrrtiv enimtiare consueverint, h. e. ut aliquis fortu- 
natus sit, sive, ut cum Horatio loquar, Ep. i. 8. 1, ut gaudeat 
et bene rem gerat ! ' 
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must spring. He that is meek indeed will know 
himself a sinner among sinners ; or, if there was 
One who could not know Himself such, yet bear- 
ing a sinner's doom ; and this will teach him to 
endure meekly the provocations with which they 
may provoke him, not to withdraw himself &om 
the burdens which their sin may impose upon him 
(Gal. vL 1; 2 Tim. ii. 25; Tit iii. 2). 

The wpairrrj^ then, if it is to be more than mere 
gentleness of manner, if it is to be the Christian 
grace of meekness of spirit, must rest on deeper 
foundations than its own, on those namely which 
the Taw€ivo(f>poavv7) has laid for it, and ^t can only 
continue^ while it continues to rest on these. It is 
a grace in advance of nvrreivo^poavuff, not as being 
more precious than it, but as presupposing it, and 
as being unable to exist without it. 



§ xliii. — TTpaon;?, emeUetat: 




.' . w 



Ta7r€LVo<f>po<rvur) and hrieifceta are in th^i^^eak;^ 
ings too far apart to be fit objects of synonymbuft^ 
discrimination ; but irpairTf^, which stands between, 
holds on to them both. Its points of contact with 
the former have jrxBt been considered ; and for this 
purpose its own exact force was sought to be seized. 
Without going over this ground anew, we may 
now consider its relation to the latter. Of eineifceLa 
it is not too much to say, that the mere existence of 
a word with such a meaning is itself a signal evi- 
dence of the high development of ethics among 

N 2 
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the Grxeekfl/ Derived from c&o), Soixaj * cedo,* it 
means properly that yieldingrkess which recognizes 
the impossibility cleaving to formal law, of anti- 
cipating and providing for all those cases that will 
emerge, and present themselves to it for its deci- 
sion ; which, with this, recognizes the danger that 
ever waits upon the assertion of legal rights, lest 
they should be pushed into moral wrongs, lest 
the * summum lus ' should in practice prove the 
'summa injuria;' which, therefore, urgi not its 
own rights to the uttermost, but going back in 
part or the whole from these, rectifies and re- 
dresses the injustices of justice.' It is in this way 
more truly just than strict justice would have 
been ; being Sixaiov, koa jSiXrLoy rivo^ StKalov, as 
Aristotle expresses it {Ethic. Nic. v. 10. 6) ; being 
indeed, again to use his words, iiravopdoDfia vofiov, 
§ iWelTTet &Lct, to xaOoXov :' and he sets the aKpi- 
fioBiKaLo^, the man who stands up for th^ utmost 
tittle of his rights, over against the cTrtetici;?. In 

' No Latin word exactly and adequately renders it ; ' de- 
mentia ' sets forth one side of it, ' sequitas ' another, and per> 
haps ' modestia ' (by which the Vulgate translates it, 2 Cor. 
X. 1) a^third ; but the word is wanting which should set forth 
all these excellences reconciled in a single and a higher one. 

' This aspect of firitUeia must never be lost sight of. 
Seneca (De Clem. ii. 7) well brings it out : * Nihil ex his facit, 
tanquam justo minus fecerit, sed tanquam id quod constituit, 
justissimum sit;' and Aquinas: 'Diminutiva est poenarum, 
secundum rationem rectam; quando scilicet oportet, et in 
quibus oportet/ 

' Daniel, a considerable poet, but a far greater thinker, has 
in a poem addressed to Lord Chancellor Egerton a very noble 
passage, which may be regarded as an expansion of these 
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the Definttiam which go under Plato's name (412 J) 
it is defined, ScKattov-Kal ovfji^epovTaDV iXArrfotTv;. 

The archetype and pattern of this grace is to 
be found in God. All his goings back from the 
strictness of his rights as against men; all his 
allowing of their imperfect righteousness, and 
giving of a value to that which, rigorously esti- 
mated, would have none ; all his refusals to exact 
extreme penalties (Wisd. xii. 18 ; 2 Mace. x. 4 ; 
Ps. Ixxxv. 5 : oTi, (TV, Kvp^e, XRV^*^^^ '^^^ hneiKvi^ 
Kal iroKvekeo^ : cf. Plutarch, Cortol. 24 ; Peric. 39; 
Cobs. 57) ; all his remembering whereof we are 
made, and measuring his dealings with us thereby; 
all these we may contemplate as hneUeLa upon 
his part; as it demands the same, one toward 
another, upon ours. The greatly forgiven servant 
in the parable (Matt, xviii. 23) had known the 
iTTLetKeta of his lord and king ; the same therefore 
was justly expected fix)m him. The word is often 
joined with ^CKavOpaiyirla (Polybius, v. 10. 1 ; 
Philo, De Vit. Mos. i. 36 ; 2 Mace. ix. 27) ; with 
fiaKpoOvfila (Clemens Bomanus, 1 Ep. 13) ; and 
often with irpaoTri^ : thus, besides the passage in 
the N. T. (2 Cor. x. 1), by Plutarch, Pericl. 39 ; 
Cces. 57 ; cf. Pyrrh. 23 ; De Prof. Virt. 9. 

The distinction betweein these two, Estius (on 
2 Cor. X. 1) seizes in part, although he does not 
exhaust it, saying : * Mansuetudo [Trpaony?] magis 

words ; indeed it would not be too much to saj that the whole 
poem is written in honour of imeiKcia or * equity/ as being 

" the soul of law, 
The life of justice, and the spirit of right." 
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ad animum, iinelfeeui vero magis ad exteriorem 
conversationem pertinet ;' <£ Bengel : ' trpctorrfq 
yirtus magis absoluta, emelKeia magis refertiir ad 
alios/ Aquinas too has a fine and subtle discussion 
on the relations of likeness and difference between 
the graces which these words seyerallj denote 
{8umm. Theol 2" S'', qu. 157) : ' Utrum Clementia 
et Mansuetttdo sint penitus idem/ Among other 
marka of difference he especiaUy urges these two ; 
the first that in iirieifceia there is always the con* 
descension of a superior to an inferior, while in 
irpaoTVf^ nothing of the kind is necessarily implied : 
< Clementia est lenitas superioris adversus inferio- 
rem; mansuetudo non solum est superioris ad 
inferiorem, sed cujuslibet ad quemlibet ; ' and the 
second, that which has been already brought for- 
ward, that the one grace is more passive, the other 
more active, or at least that the seat of the irpa^ 
6ti79 is in the inner spirit, while the hrteiKeia must 
needs embody itself in outward acts : * Differunt 
ab invicem in quantum clementia est moderativa 
exterioris punitionis, mansuetudo proprie diminuit 
passionem irae/ 



§ xliv. — /ic\ein779, Xjycmy^. 

K\€7rT^9 and \ri<rTri<; occur together John x, 1, 

8 1 (cf. Obad. 5 ; Plato, Pol i. 351 c) ; and their 

' They do not constitute there a tautology or rhetorical 
amplification; but as Grotius well gives their several mean- 
ings: ^Fur [#cX/7m;ff] quia venit ut rapiat alienumj latro 
[X|;crn/ff] quia ut occidat, ver. 10/ 
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meanings coincide so far that the one and the 
other alike appropriate what is not theirs, but the 
KKi'iTTq^ by fraud and in secret {Matt. xxiv. 43 ; 
John xii. 6 ; cf. Exod. xxii. 2 ; Jer. ii. 26) ; the 
Xrjarri^ by violence and openly (2 Cor. xi. 26 ; cf. 
Ezek. xxii. 9 ; Jer. vii. 11 ; Plutarch, De Super. 3 : 
ov ^o^elrai, Xnarii^ 6 olKovp&v) ; the one is the 
* thief and steals; the other is the 'robber' and 
plunders, as his name, from Xr^t^ or Xeta (as our 
own 'robber,' from *raub,' booty), sufficiently de- 
clares. They are severally the ' ftir ' and * latro ' 
of the Latin. Our translators have always ren- 
dered KKkirrq^ by * thief ; ' it would have been well, 
if they had with the same consistency rendered 
\rf<rrri^ by * robber ;' but, while they have done so 
in some places, in more they have rendered it also 
by * thief,' effacing thus the distinction between 
the words. 

We cannot indeed charge them with any care- 
lessness here, as we might those who at the present 
day should render XiyoTT/? by 'thief.' Passages 
out of number in our Elizabethian literature make 
it abundantly clear that there was in their day no 
such strong distinction between 'thief ' and 'robber' 
as now exists. Thus Falstaff and his company, 
who with open violence rob the king's treasure 
on the king's highway, are ' thieves ' throughout 
Shakspeare's Henry IV. Still there are several 
places in our Version, where one cannot but tegret 
that we do not read ' robbers ' rather than 'thieves.' 
Thus, Matt. xxi. 13 : " My house shall be called 
the house of prayer, but ye have made it a den of 
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»»«• ^ * ^*^® ^«°8 or <»Te8. Again, Matt 
witli <• J -^e ye come out as against a thuf 
would I^ »°d staves for to take me ? " ; but it 
that a ■^''"* some bold and violent robber 

issue f,S!u "™^ ^*^^ "^^"^ «°d clal>s ^o'J'' 
traveUer^' T* ^'"°^* * ^"^'°« *^ef- The poor 
' thiev J> K . P*"^'* ^^'^^ ^- 30) feU not among 
men J' h 1*"''°^ '™^''^" ' ' ^^"^^7 '^^ ^ol*"' 
decl^d. "■ ^^^^e^* of Wm thej phiinlj 

No 
from th?!!f .. ^T""*"" ''*' «°ffered so seriously 

the hisX^fS ""f '' ' ''^''' *"^ ' ^^^^^ ' ■« 
Pe^tent thief' T',™ "^^ *"* "^^^ to caU 'the 

«oraI condSon^n?''.^ ^^"^^ ' *^« ^*«™' 
obscured for ua J ™ ^® probably very much 

^°^ light bv ^ *'^* *° * ^'^^ extent in a 
'^'"Pany this nam! '^'°?'^*^«°« ^^^i naturally 
*'**»ant of the tw<; 1 / '^ *™® *^** ^n St. Luke's 
^*h Jesus, thn t^**""' *'»*«5/»7o*, crucified 
*^^ designation X^ •'^*'' *^« ^t^e^- Penitent, 
"^""'^ tfa^ *;Sri^^' i' "*'* «^^«" to them any 

ioTf ^^ ^.een S'J^'V^r' designation as 
^"^ belonged to rt.T^' /° *" Probability thev 

y^-Co;^S^e:,t ^)' and yet' Po'co^L^ 
^-^e enthusiasm of the S'wis?--^" 
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on his behalf, and combine this with the fact tha^t 
he had been cast into prison for an unsuccessftil 
insurrection, keeping in mind too the condition of 
the Jews at this period, with false Christs, false 
deliverers, every day starting up, we can hardly 
doubt that Barabbas was one of those stormy 
zealots, who were evermore raising anew the stan- 
dard of resistance against the Boman domination ; 
flattering and feeding the insane hopes of their 
countrymen, that they should yet break the Boman 
yoke from oflF their necks. These men, when hard 
pressed, would betake themselves to the moun- 
tains, and from thence would levy petty war against 
their oppressors, living by plunder, — ^if possible, 
by that of their enemies, if not, by that of any 
within their reach. The history of Dolcino's 
* Apostolicals,' of the Camisards in the Cevennes, 
makes suflBiciently clear the downward progress by 
which such would not merely presently obtain, but 
deserve to obtain, the name of 'robbers.' By the 
Romans these men would naturally be called and 
dealt with as such (see Josephus, Antt. xx. 8. 6, 
in fine) ; nay, in that great perversion of all moral 
sentiment which would find place at such a period 
as this was, the name, like ' klept ' among the 
modem Greeks, would probably cease to be dis- 
honorable, would scarcely be refused by themselves. 
Yet of how different a stamp and character would 
many of these men, these maintainers of a last 
protit against a fordgn domination, probably be 
from the mean and cowardly purloiner, whom we 
call the * thief.' The bands of these Xi^rra/,' while 
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they would number in their ranks some of the 
worst, would probably include also some that were 
originally of the noblest, spirits of the nation — 
even though they had miserably mistaken the 
moral necessities of their time, and had sought to 
work out by the wrath of man the righteousness 
of God. Such a one we may well imagine this 
penitent Xj/ott}? to have been. Should there be 
any truth in this view of his former condition,- 
and certainly it would go far to explain his sudden 
conversion, — ^it is altogether kept out of sight by 
the name * thief which we have given him ; and 
whether there be any truth in it or not, there can 
be no doubt that he would be more accurately 
called, * the penitent robber.^ 



§ xlv. — TrXwtt), yhrrto, \ov(o. 

We have but the one English word, * to wash, 
with which to render these three Greek. We must 
needs confess here, to a certain poverty of language, 
seeing that the three have severally a propriety of 
their own, — one which the inspired writers always 
observe, — and could not be promiscuously and 
interchangeably used. Thus wkvveiy is always to 
wash inanimate things, as distinguished from Uving 
objects or persons; garments most frequently 
{^tfiara, Homer, 7Z. xxii. 155 ; Ifidriop, Plato, 
Charm. 161 e ; and in the Septuagint continually ; 
so oToXd^, Bev. vii. 14) ; but not exclusively these, 
which some have erroneously asserted, as witness 
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the only other occasion where the word occurs in 
the N. T., being there employed to signify the 
washing or cleansing of nets [SliCTva, Luke v. 2 ; 
c£ Polybius, ix. 6. 3). When David exclaims, 
ttXvvov fis airh t^9 avofila^ (Ps. 1. [li.] 3; c£ 
ver. 9), these words must not be cited in disproof 
of this assertion that only of things, and not of 
persons, irkuveiv is used; for the allusion to the 
hyssop which follows presently after, shows plainly 
that the royal penitent had the ceremonial asper- ^ 
sions of the Levitical law primarily in his eye, 
which aspersions would find place upon the gar* 
menu of the unclean person (Lev. xiv. 19 ; Num. 
xix. 6), however he may have looked through 
these to another and better sprinkling beyond. 

UlirreiP and Xovetv, on the other hand, express 
the washing of living persons ; although with this 
difference, that vhrrei^v (which displaced in the 
later period of the language the Attic vifyiv\ and 
vl'^aaOai^ almost always express the washing of 
a part of the body, — the hands (Mark vii. 3), the 
feet (John xiii. 5 ; Plutarch, Thes. 10), the face 
(Matt. vi. 17), the eyes (John ix. 7), the back and 
shoulders ' (Homer, Od. vi. 224); while Xoveiv^ 
which is not so much ' to wafih' as ^ to bathe,' and 
T^vadai,^ * to bathe (meself^' imply always, not the 
bathing of a part of the body, but of the wkoh (thud 
"kekovfiiyoi rd aSfiay Heb. x. 22 ; cf. Acts ix. 37 ; ^i'^^ ; 
2 Pet. ii. 22 ; Rev. i. 5 ; Plato, Phoed. 115 a). This 
limitation of vlmeiv to persons as contradistin- 
guished from things, which is always observed in 
the N.T., is not without exceptions, although they 
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are very unfrequent, elsewhere ; thus, in Homer, 
H, xvi 229, h&ira^i Od. i. 112, Tpa7ri^a<;: Lev. 
XV. 12, oK€vo<;. A single verse in the Septuagint 
(Lev. XV. 11) gives us all the three words, and all 
used in their exact propriety of meaning: teal 
iaoDP iay a^^^ai 6 yovoppvi)^ teal rd? %€2/>a9 ov 
viviwrai iSart, frXwet rcb Ifidrui, xal \ovae^ 
rav TO aSfia SSan. 

The passage where it is most important to mark 
the distinction between the last considered words, 
the one signifying the washing of a part, and the 
other the washing of the whole, of the body, and 
where certainly our English Version loses some- 
thing in clearness from not possessing words which 
should note the change that finds place in the 
original, is John xiii. 10 : '^ He that is washed 
[6 \e\ovyi»iyoi\ needeth not save to wash [yl- 
'^aa- 0a t] his feet, but is clean every whit." * The 
foot- washing was a symbolic act. St. Peter had 
not perceived this at the first, and, not perceiving 
it, had exclaimed, " Thou shalt never wash my 
feet." But so soon as ever the true meaning of 
what his Lord was doing flashed upon him, he who 
had before reAised to suffer Him to wash even his 
feet, now asked to be washed altogether: "Lord, 
not my feet only, but also my hands and my head.** 
Christ replies, that it needed not this ; Peter, had 

^ The Latin labours under the same defect ; thus in the 
Yulgate it stands : ' Qui lotus est, non indiget nisi ut pedes 
lavet' De Wette has sought to preserve the variation of 
word : ' Wer gebctdet ist, der braucht sich nicht ab an den 
Tussen zu tocuchm* 
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been already made partaker of the great washing, 
of that forgiveness which reached to the whole 
man : he was XeXovfiivo^, and this great absolving 
act did not need to be repeated, as, indeed, it was 
not capable of repetition : " Now ye are clean 
through the word which I have spoken unto you " 
(John XV. 3). But while it was thus with him in 
respect of the great all-inclusive forgiveness, he did 
need at the same time to wash his feet {vly^aaOai 
rov^ TToSa?), evermore to cleanse himself, which 
could only be through suffering his Lord to cleanse 
him, from the defilements which even he, a justified 
and in part also a sanctified man, should gather as 
he moved through a sinfiil world. One might 
almost suppose, as it has been suggested, that 
there was allusion here to the Levitical ordi^ance, 
according to which Aaron and his sons in the 
priesthood were to be washed once for all from 
head to foot at their consecration to their office 
(Exod. xxvii. 4 ; xl. 12) ; but were to wash their 
hands and their feet in the brasen laver as often as 
they afterwards ministered before the Lord (Exod. 
XXX. 19, 21 ; xl. 31). Yet this would commend 
itself more, if we did not find hands and feet in the 
same category there, while here they are not merely 
disjoined, but set over against one another (John 
xiii. 9, 10). Of this however I cannot doubt, that 
the whole mystery of our justification, which is once 
for all, reaching to every need, embracing our whole 
being, and our sanctification, which must daily go 
forward, is wrapped up in the antithesis between 
the two words. This Augustine has expressed 
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dearly and well {In Ev. Joh. xiii. 10) : * Homo in 
Bancto qnidem baptismo totuB abluitnr, non prsBter 
pedes, sed totus omnino: yenmtamen com in rebus 
hnmanis postea yivitar, utiqne terra calcator. Ipsi 
igitnr humani affectus, sine qnibns in h&c mortali- 
tate non vivitur, quasi pedes sunt, ubi ex humanis 
rebus afficimur. • • . Quotidie ergo pedes layat 
nobis, qui interpellat pro nobis : et quotidie nos 
opus habere ut pedes layemus in ipsa Qratione 
Dominica confitemur, cum dicimus, Dimitte nobis 
debita nostra.^ 



§ xlvi. — ^£9, ^^7709, ^(otrrqpj Xv^^o?, Xa/i9ra9. 

All these words are rendered, some occasionally, 
some always, in our Version, by ' light ;' thus^ (^9, 
Matt. iv. 16 ; Bom. xiii. 12 ; and often ; ^€7709, 
Matt. xxiv. 29; Mark xiii. 24; Luke xi. 33, 
being the only three occasions upon which the 
word occurs; ^<rrrip^ Phil. ii. 15; Rev. xxi. 11, 
the only two occasions of its occurrence ; Xt};^09, 
Matt. vi. 22 ; John v. 35 ; 2 Pet. i. 19, and else- 
where ; though often also by ' candle,' as at Matt. 
Y. 15 ; Bev. xxiL 5 ; and Xa/i7ra9» at Acts xx. 8, 
but elsewhere by 4amp,' as at Matt. xxv. 1 ; Bev. 
viii. 10 ; or by * torch,^ as at John xviii. 3. 

Hesychius and the old grammarians distinguish 
between ^m and if>iyyo^ (which are but different 
forms of one and the same word), that <^cS9 is the 
light of the sun or of the day, ^^7709 the light or 
lustre of the moon. Any such distinction is Yeiy 
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far from being constantly maintained even by the 
Attic writers themselves, to whom it is said more 
peculiarly to belong; thus in Sophocles alone 
^€7709 is three or four times applied to the sun 
{Antig. 800 ; Ajax, 654, 840 ; TracMn. 597) ; while 
in Plato we meet ^©9 cekijvrj^ {Pol. vii. 516 b ; cf. 
Isa. xiii. 10; Ezek. xxxii. 7). This much truth 
however the assertion of the grammarians has, that 
067709 is predominantly applied to the light of 
the moon or other luminaries of the night, ^m to 
that of the sun or of the day ; thus Plato {BoL vi. 
508 c) sets over against one another rffiepivov ^w 
and w/cT€piva <f>iyyrf. Nor is it unworthy of note 
that this, like so many other finer distinctions of 
the Greek language, is thus far observed in the 
N. T., that on the only occasions when the light 
of the moon is mentioned, ^^7709 is the word 
employed (Matt. xxiv. 29 ; Mark xiii. 24 ; cf. Joel 
ii. 10 ; iii. 15), as <f>m where that of the sun (Eev. 
xxii. 5). From what has been said it wiU follow ^ 
that 0a59, and not ^^09, is the true antithesis to^icCvYf 
0-/ICOT09 (Plato, Pol. vii. 518 a ; Matt. vi. 23 ; 1 Pet. 
ii. 9) ; and generally that the former will be the 
more unqualified and absolute designation of light; 
thus Hab. iii. 4: xal <f>iyyo^ avrov [rov ©eoO] ©9 
^0)9 earai. (See Doderlein, Lat. Synon. vol. ii. 
p. 69.) 

<^to<rrrip^ it has been already observed, is ren- 
dered * light ' in our Version, on the two occasions 
upon which it occurs. The first of these is Phil. ^^^ 
ii. 15: "Among whom ye shine as lights in the %, ' v 
world" (ofe ^(oarfipe^ iv Koafico), It would be 
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difficult to improve on this rendering, while yet 
it fails to mark with all the precision which one 
would desire the exact similitude which the Apostle 
intends. The ifxoaTfjpe^ here are undoubtedly the 
heavenly bodies, (' luminaria,' as the Vulgate has 
it well, * Himmelslichter,' as De Wette,) and 
mainly the sun and moon, the ^ lights,' or ^ great 
lights ' (= * luces,' Cicero, poet.), of which Moses 
speaks. Gen. i. 14, 16 ; at which place the Sep- 
tuagint has ffxoarrjpe^ for the Hebrew f^nKO. 
Cf. Ecclus. xliii. 7, where the moon is called ^o-- 
njp : and Wisd. xiii. 2, where ^axrnipe^ ovpavov 
is exactly equivalent to (fxaxTrfipe^ iv Koap,^ at 
Phil. ii. 16; which last is to be taken as one 
phrase, the KoapAi^ being the material world, the 
arepkmp^i or firmament, not the ethical world, 
which has been already expressed by the yevea 
CKoXia Kol StecTpapip^evrj. 

So also, on the second occasion of the word's 
appearing. Rev. xxi. 11, where we have translated, 
" Her light [6 <f>a>aT^p avrfj^] was like unto a stone 
most precious," it would not be easy to propose 
anything better; and the authors of our Version 
certainly did well in going back to this, Wiclif 'a 
translation, and in displaxsing "-Her shining^^^ which 
had been admitted into the intermediate versions, 
and which must have conveyed a wrong impression 
to the English reader. Still, "her light" can 
scarcely be regarded as quite satisfactory, in that 
it is not wholly unambiguous. It, too, way present 
itself to the English reader as * the light which the 
Heavenly City diffused;' when, indeed, <f>w€m]p 
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means, * tfiat which difiosed light to the Heavenly 
City/ its luminary, or light-giver. What this 
light-giver was, we learn from ver. 23 : " the Lamb ^./ 
is the light thereof;" 6 XiJ^vo? ai5r^9 there being 
OS 6 (fwar^p airrfj^ here. 

In respect of Xvxpo^ and Xo/iTra?, it may very 
well be a question whether the actual disposition 
made by our translators of the words which they 
had at their command was the best which could 
have been adopted. If instead of translating 
Xa/i9ra9 ' torch' on a single occasion (John xviii. 3), 
they had always done so, this would have left 

* lamp,' now appropriated by \a/A7ra9, disengaged. 
Altogether dismissing * candle,' they might have 
rendered Xvxvo^ by *lamp' in all, or certainly 
very nearly all, the passages where it occurs. At 
present there are so many occasions where * candle ' 
would manifestly be inappropriate^ and where, 
therefore, they are obliged to fall back on ** light,* 
that the distinction between ^(S9 and \v;^vo9 
nearly, if not quite, disappears in our Version. 

The advantages of such a re-arrangement of the 
words [appear to me not inconsiderable. In the 
first place, the English words would more nearly 
represent the Greek originals. Ai;;^i/09 is not a 

* candle ' (* candela,' from * candeo,* the white wax 
light, and then any kind of taper), but a hand- 
lamp, fed with oil. Aafj/ird^, again, is not a * lamp ' 
at all, but a 'torch/ and this not merely in the 
purer times of the language, but also in the later 
Hellenistic Greek as well (Polybius, iii. 93. 4; 
Herodian, iy. 2 ; Plutarch, Timol. 8 ; Judg. vii. 16, 
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20) ; and so, I believe, always in the N. T. In 
proof that at Key. viii, 10, Xa/A7ra9 should be 
translated * torch,' (* Fackel,* De Wette,) see Aris- 
totle, De Mund. 4. And evep in the parable of 
the Ten Virgins it would be better so. It may be 
urged, indeed, that there the XafiiraZe^ are nou-* 
)ished with oil, and must needs therefore be lamps, 
A quotation, however, from Elphinstone's History 
of India (vol, i. p. 333), will show that in the 
East the torch, as well as the lamp, is fed in this 
manner. He says: " The true Hindu way of 
lighting up is by torches held by men, who feed the 
flame with oil from a sort of bottle *' [the aiyyeiov 
of Matt. XXV. 4] " constructed for the purpose." 

It would not be difficult to indicate more passages 
than one, which would be gainers in perspicuity 
by such a re-arrangement as has been proposed, 
especially by marking more clearly, wherever this 
*were possible, the difference between ^w and 
>i5;^j/09. Thus 2 Pet, i. 19 is one of these ; but 
still more so John v. 35. We there make our 
Lord to say of the Baptist, " He was a burning 
And a shining light ^^^ — the words of the original 
being, iKelvo^ ^v oXvy^vo^ o Katofjuevo^ Koi <l>alvioy^ 
The Vulgate has rendered them better : * Ille erat 
^{^cerna ardens et lucens;' not obliterating, as we 
have done, the whole antithesis between Christ, 
the <f>a^ aKrjOtvov (John i. 8), the ^(S? i/c ^uoro^, 
the Eternal Liffht^ which, as it was never kindled, 
^o should never be quenched, and the Baptist, a 
lamp kindled by the hands of Another, in whose 
light men might for a season rejoice, and which 
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was then extinguished again. It is not too much 
to say, that in the use of \vxyo^ here and at 2 Pet. 
i. 19, being here tacitly contrasted with ^m, and 
there openly with ^o^^ipo^^ the same opposition 
is intended, only now transferred to the highest 
sphere of the spiritual world, which the poet had 
in his mind when he wrote : 



M 



Night^s candles are burnt out^ and jocund Day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain*top8.'* 



Xdpi^ is a word in manifold aspects full of in- 
terest ; it would be difficult to find another iii the 
mses of which the Greek mind utters itself more 
clearly. I do not propose however now to consider 
it in more aspects than one, that is, in its relations 
to ikeo^y and as signifying the divine favour and 
grace. I shall only consider how fiur, and in what 
respects the x^^ &€ov (Bom. vi. 14, 15 ; xi» 6 ; 
Gal. ii. 21 ; Heb. xiii. 9) differs from the SXeo^ 
(Luke i. 50 ; Eph. ii. 4 ; 1 Pet. i. 3), his grtice 
from his mercy. 

The freenesB of the outcomings of G^d's love is 
the central point of the x^/o£9. Thus take the 
remarkable definition of the word which Aristotle 
supplies, and in which, though he is but speaking 

of the x^P^ <^^ ™^^) ^^ 1^7^ ^ whole weight on 
the £Etct that it is a benefit conferred without hope 
or expectation of return, finding its only motive in 
the Uberality and £ree-heartedness of the giver 

o2 
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{Bhei. li. 7) : lorw S^ X^P^^ *"*^ ^ ^ ^^'^ TsMriera^ 
^dpiK iirovpyely r^ Seofiep^, fi^ ami Ttvo9) /^S* 
&o Ti CMLTT)} r^ virovpYovirri, oXX' &a iKelvtp ta« 
Agreeing with this we have %apt9 lea^ Saped, 
Poljbius, i. 31. 6 ; cL Bom. iiL 24 {Bmpeav r^ 
«vTov x^'^^O > ^- 15, 17 ; ziL 3, 6 ; xv. 15 ; sg 
XdfM9 ral cdroio, Plato, i^y- zL 931 a; ^opt? 
opposed to fuaOo^f Plutarch, Lye. 15; cf. Bom. 
zi. 6, where St. Paul sets xaipi^ and epya over 
against one another in sharpest antithesis, showing 
that thej mutoallj exdude one another, it being 
of the essence of that whidi is owed to x^^ ^^^ 
it is nneanied and mimeiited, — as Aogostine urges 
80 often, * Gratia, nisi gntis sit, non est gratia ;' — 
or indeed AwanW, as die fiidifbl man would 
most fieefy' adcnowledge. 

But while X9P^^ ^^^^^ ^^>^ lefcie a cc to the sins 
of men, and is Aat hfesaed alU i bnle of Crod which 
dMse sins call oat and dtsptar, \a^frmg^ in their 



to the MMwry which is dn cffmirqfiirf of these 
sua,. Ik^H^ ^ loader aeaae of das misery dia- 
plajia^ itsdf in llie edwt, whidk calf the ooii- 

to as^KH^ «ad enixneir lemoive it. Baftherensin 
odwr c»es it mar Ve wqkiIi ok wUe to eonader 
Ai» wtiwrn w« <it' d^k wvd^ Ik&r it WM amamed 
mfs^ dife its hi^^^ noe ss dtt —iij of ffim, 
'^'^^^ maRT » iMwr all his w«dkaL Of cXfla? we 
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irpoaSotci]a€L€V ay iraOety, rj tAv airov riva. It 
will be at once perceived tbat much will have here 
to be modified, and something removed, when we 
come to speak of the divine IXeo^. Grief does not 
and cannot touch Him, in whose presence is fulness 
of joj ; He does not demand unworthy suffering 
(Xi/TTi; m M dva^iio^ tcoMoirodovvri, which is the 
Stoic definition of jfX€09, Diogenes Ladrtius, vii. 
1. 63)^ to move Him, seeing that absolutely un- 
worthy suffering there is none in a world of sin- 
ners ; neither can He who is lifted up above all 
chance and change, contemplate, in beholding 
misery, the possibility of being Himself entangled 
in the same« It is not to be wondered at, that the 
Manichaaans and others who wished for a God as 
unlike man as possible, cried out against the attri- 
bution of l\€09 to Him ; and found here a weapon 
of their warfare against that Old Testament, whose 
God was not ashamed to proclaim himself a God 
of pity and compassion (Ps. Ixxviii. S8; Ixxxvi. 15; 
and often). They were favoured here in the Latin 
by the word ' misericordia,' and did not fail to 
appeal to its etymology, and to demand whether the 
* miserum cor ' could find place in Him. Augustine 
is engaged in continual controversy with them. To 
their objection he answered truly that this and all 
Other words used to express human affections did 
require certain modifications, a clearing away from 
them of the infirmities of human passions, before 

* So Cicero (Tusc. iv. 8. 18) : * Misericordia est CBgritudoer 
miserii alterius injurid lahorautia. Kemo enim particidae aut 
pioditoria supplicio xnia6rioordi& oonunovetur/ 
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{Rhet. ii. 7) : Iotco Sif x^P^^) '^^ V ^ ^^v "Keyera^ 
Xdptv inrovpyeiy r^ BeofUv^, fiif ami rivb^^ /lm^S* 
&a Ti ain^ r^ inrovfyyowTiy oKlC %va eKelvtp ta« 
Agreeing with this we have x^pt? 9ca\ Stoped, 
Poljbius, i. 31. 6 ; cf. Bom. iii. 24 {Stopedp tq 
avTov x^piTt) ; v. 16, 17 ; xii. 3, 6 ; xv. 15 ; sq 
Xdpt^ Koi et^voca, Plato, Legg. xi. 931 a; xapt9 
opposed to fiiado^y Plutarch, Lye. 15; cf. Bom. 
zi. 6, where St. Paul sets X££/t>i9 and epya over 
against one another in sharpest antithesis, showing 
that they mutuallj exclude one another, it being 
of the essence of that which is owed to xapt9 that 
it is unearned and unmerited, — as Augustine urges 
80 often, ' Gratia, nisi gratis sit, non est gratia ;' — 
or indeed demented^ as the £uth{ul man would 
most freely acknowledge. 

But while xapi9 has thus reference to the sins 
of men, and is that blessed attribute of God which 
these sins call out and display, his Jree gift in their 
forgiveness, eXeo^ has special and immediate regard 
to the misery which is the consequence of these 
sins, being the tender sense of this misery dis* 
playing itself in the effort,, which only the con- 
tinued perverseness of man can hinder or defeat, 
to assuage and entirely remove it. But here as in 
other cases it may be worth our while to consider 
the anterior uses of this word, before it was assumed 
into this its highest use as the mercy of EQm, 
whose mercy is over all his works. Of i\&}^ we 
have this definition in Aristotle {Bhet ii. 8) : iaro» 
S^ ikeos, \v7nf ri9 ivi ^tvofUv^ icatc^ ^daprtK^ 
leal 'XMTTffp^ Tov ava^lov rvyxdveof, o tcav aurb^ 
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lrff6a-Bo/ci]aet,€P ay 'iraOeiy, ^ T&y axnov riya. It 
will be at once perceived tbat much will have here 
to be modified, and something removed, when we 
come to speak of the divine IXeo^. Grief does not 
and cannot touch Him, in whose presence is fulness 
of joy ; He does not demand unworthy suffering 
(\v7n7 m €7rl ava^Uo^ KatcoiroOovvri, which is the 
Stoic definition of JfX€09, Diogenes La^rtius, vii, 
X. 63)* to move Him, seeing that absolutely un- 
worthy suffering there is none in a world of sin- 
ners ; neither can He who is lifted up above all 
chance and change, contemplate, in beholding 
misery, the possibiHty of being Himself entangled 
in the same* It is not to be wondered at, that the 
Manichaaans and others who wished for a God as 
unlike man as possible, cried out against the attri- 
bution of e\€09 to Him ; and found here a weapon 
of their warfare against that Old Testament, whose 
God was not ashamed to proclaim himself a God 
of pity and compassion (Ps. Ixxviii. S8; Ixxxvi. 15; 
and often). They were favoured here in the Latin 
by the word * misericordia,' and did not fail to 
appeal to its etymology, and to demand whether the 
^ miserum cor ' could find place in Him. Augustine 
is engaged in continual controversy with them. To 
their objection he answered truly that this and all 
other words used to express human affections did 
require certain modifications, a clearing away from 
them of the infirmities of human passions, before 

* So Cicero (Tusc. iv. 8. 18) : * Misericordia est cegritudo er 
miseria alterius injuria lahoran^ia. Nemo enim paiticids sat 
proditoxis sopplicio miserioordii oomxnovetur/ 
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they could be ascribed to the Most High ; but that 
these for all this were but the accidents of theiUy 
the essentials remaining unchanged. Thus De Div* 
QucBst, ii. 2 : ' Item de misericordid,, si auferas 
compassionem cum eo, quern miseraris, participat8& 
miseriad, ut remaneat tranquilla bonitas suhveniendi 
et a miserid Uberandi^ insinuatur divines miseri^ 
cordiaB qualiscunque cognitio:' cf. De Civ* Det^ 
ix. 6» We may say then that the %apt9 of God^ 
his free grace and gift, is extended to men, as they 
are guilty ^ his iKeo^, as they are miaercible. The 
lower creation may be, and is, the object of God's 
l\€09, inasmuch as the burden of man's curse has 
redounded also upon it (Job xxxviii. 41 ; Ps. 
cxlvii. 9; Jon. iv, 11 ; Rom. viii. 20 — 23}, but of 
his xa/)t9 man alone ; he only needs it, he only is 
capable of receiving it 

In the Divine mind, and in the order of our 
salvation as conceived therein, the ekeo^ precedes 
the xdpiii. God so hved the world with a pitying 
love (herein was the eXeo?) that he gave his only- 
begotten Son (herein the xa/>*9) that the world 
through Him might be saved (c£ Eph. ii. 4 ; Luke 
i. 78, 79). But in the order of the manifestation 
of God's purposes of salvation the grace must go 
before the mercy, the %a/}A9 must make way for 
the eX€09. It is true that the same persons are the 
subjects of both, being at once the guilty and the 
miserable ; yet the righteousness of God, which it 
IS quite as necessary should be maintained as his 
love, demands that the guilt should be done away, 
before the misery can be assuaged ; only the for* 
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glyen may be blessed. He must pardon, before H4 
can heal ; men mnst be justified before they can be 
sanctified* And as the righteousness of Gk)d abso-« 
lutely and in itself requires this, so not less doed 
the same, as it has expressed itself in the moral 
constitution of man, having there linked misery 
with guilty and made the first the inseparable com-^ 
panion of the second. From this it follows that 
in each of the apostolic salutations where these 
words occur, %ap£9 precedes eXeo? (1 Tim. i, 2 j 
2 Tim. i, 2 ; Tit. i. 4; 2 John 3) ; nor could th^ 
order of the words have been reversed. 



§ xlviil. — 0€oae^i]<;, cvo-c^tJ?! €v\a^^9» OprjcKo^^ 

heiatZalfJuav. 

0€oo-e^?79, an epithet three times applied to Job 
(i. 1, 8 ; ii. 3), occurs only once in the N« T, (John, 
ix. 31) ; and Oeoaifieta no oftener (1 Tim. ii. 10). 
Evo-€)8i79, with the words related to it, is of more^ 
firequent occurrence (1 Tim, ii. 2 ; Acts x, 2 ; 2 Pet. 
ii. 9, and often). Before we proceed to consider the 
relation of these to the other words in this group>. 
a subordinate distinction between themselves may 
fitly be noted ; this namely, that in deocefirf^ is 
necessarily implied, by its very derivation, piety 
toward Oody or toward the gods / while 6vo-€^i;9, 
often as it means this, yet also may mean piety in 
the fulfilment of human relations, as toward parents 
or others (Euripides, EUct, 253, 254), the word ac- 
cording to its etymology only implying * worshi' 
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(In our older use of the word, that is, * worthship ')* 
and reverence well and rightly directed. It has in 
fact the same double meaning as the Latin ' pietas,' 
which is not merely 'jnstitia adversmn Deoa'' 
(Cicero, N<it, Deor. i. 41) ; a doable meaning, which, 
deeply instructive as it is, yet proves occasionally 
embarrassing in respect of both one word and the 
other; so that on several occasions Augostine, 
when he has need of accuracy and precision in his 
language, and is using * pietas,' pauses to observe 
that he means by it what evai/Seia indeed may 
mean, but Beoai/Seia alone mtist mean, namely, 
piety toward God [Civ. Bet, x. 1 ; Enchir. 1). At 
the same time evae^eia, which the Stoics defined 
i'7n<m]fi7) Beoov Oepairela^ (Diogenes Laertius, vii. 
1. 64, 119), and which was not every reverencing 
of the gods, but a reverencing of them aright (eu), 
is the standing word to express this piety, both in 
itself (Xenophon, Ages. iii. 5 ; xi. 1), and as it is 
the true mean between adeorfj^i and SeicriSaifiovla 
(Plutarch, De Sup. 14). 

What might otherwise have required to be said 
on 6vXa^979 has been already anticipated in part in 
considering the word evXdjSeia (see p. 39) ; yet 
something further may be added here. It was 
there observed how the word passed over from 
signifying caution and carefulness in respect of 
human things to the same in respect of divine; 
the German ' Andacht ' had very much the same 
history (see Grimm, Wdrterhuch, s. v.) The only 
three places in the N. T. in which evXa^f/v occurs 
are these, Luke ii. 25 ; Acts ii. 6 ; viii. 2. We* 
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have uniformly translated it * devout;' not could 
this translation be bettered. It will be observed 
that on all these occasions it is used to express 
Jewish, and, as one might say, Old Testament 
piety. On the first it is applied to Simeon [Bueaiosf 
ical 6^X0^179) ; on the second, to those Jews who 
came from distant parts to keep the commanded 
feasts at Jerusalem; and on the third there can. 
scarcely be a doubt that the avhpes evXafieh who. 
carry Stephen to his burial, are not, as might at 
first sight appear, Chrtattan brethren ; but devout 
Jewsy who showed by this courageous act of theirs, 
as by their great lamentation over the slaughtered 
saint, that they abhorred this deed of blood, that 
they separated themselves in spirit from it, and thus, 
if it might be, from all the judgments which it 
ihrould bring down on the city of those murderers. 
Whether it was also further given them to believe 
on the Crucified, who had such witnesses as 
Stephen, we are not told ; we may well presume 
that it was. 

K we keep in mind that in that mingled fear and 
love which together constitute the piety of man 
toward God, the Old Testament placed its em- 
phasis on the fear, the New places it on the love 
(though there was love in the fear of God's saints 
then, as there must be fear in their love now), it 
will at once be evident how fitly evKafii]^ was 
chosen to set forth their piety under the Old Cove- 
nant, who, like Zacharias and Elizabeth, "were 
righteous before God, walking in all the command-, 
ments and ordinances of the Lord blameless". 
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(Luke i. 6), and leaving nothing willingly tindond 
which pertained to the circle of their prescribed 
duties. For this sense of accurately and scrupu-* 
lously performing that which is presoribed, with 
the consciousness of the danger of slipping into a 
careless negUgent performance of Grod's service^ 
and of the need therefore of anxiously watching 
against the adding to or diminishing fiom, or m 
any other way altering, that which is commanaeo, 
lies ever in the words evKafir^, evXafieta^ when 
used in their religious signification.^ 

Plutarch, in more than one very instructive pas-» 
sage, exalts the evXafieut of the old Komans m 
divine matters, as contrasted with the comparatiye 
carelessness of the Greeks. Thus in his Oorio^ 
lanus (c. 25), after other instances in proof, he goed 
on to say: " Of late times also they did renew and 
begin a sacrifice thirty times one after another; 
because they thought still there fell out one fault 
or other in the same; so holy and devout were 
they to the gods " {rotavrrj fikv evXafieui 7r/>o9 rb 
ffeiov 'TafmUov)* Elsewhere, he pourtrays ^milius 
Paulus (c. 3) as eminent for his evKd/Seui, The 
passage is long, and I will only quote a portion o£ 
it, availing myself again of old Sir Thomas North's 
hearty translation, which, though somewhat loose^ 

' Cicero's well-known words deducing * religio ' from * rele* 
gere* may be here fitly quoted (De Nat Beor, ii. 28) : * Qui 
omnia quiB ad cultum deonim pertinerent, diligenter retrace 
tarent, et tanquam relegerenty sunt dicti religiosi' 

' North's Plutarch, p. 195. Cf. Aulus Gellius, .ii. 28: 
' y®^®^®® Romani .... in constituendis religionibus atqae ia 
diis inunortalibus animadvertendis eastUdnd cauiisHmique^^ 
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IS In essentials correct : " When lie did anything 
belonging to his office of priesthood, he did it with 
great experience, judgment and diUgence ; leaving 
all other thoughts, and without omitting any an-« 
cient ceremony, or adding to any new ; contending 
oftentimes with his companions in things which 
seemed light and of small moment ; declaring to 
them that though we do presume the gods are easy 
to be pacified, and that they readily pardon all 
faults and scrapes committed by negligence, yet if 
it were no more but for respect of the common-^ 
wealth's sake they should not slightly or carelessly 
dissemble or pass over faults committed in those 
matters " (p. 206). 

But if in evKaPri^ we have the anxious and the 
scrupulous worshipper, who makes a conscience of 
changing anything, of omitting anything, being 
above all things fearful to ofiend, we have in 
OprjcKo^^ which still more nearly corresponds to 
the Latin * religiosus,' the zealous and diligent per- 
former of the divine offices, of the outward service 
of God. ^prfo-Kela (= * cultus,' or perhaps more 
strictly, *cidtus exterior ^)f is predominantly the 
ceremonial service of religion, the external forma 
or body, of which evai^eui is the informing soul» 
The suggestion that the word is derived from 
Orpheus the Thracian, who brought in the cele-» 
bration of religious mysteries, etymologically 
worthless, yet points, and no doubt truly, to the 
celebration of divine offices as the fundamental 
notion of the word. 

How delicately imd finely chosen then for bifik 
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jpttrpose are these words, 0prj<rKo^ and 6fyfiCKeia,\y 
uhi^s St. James (i. 26, 27), and how rich a meaning do 
they convey. " If any man," he would say, " seem 
to himself to be Op^cKo^, a diligent observer of 
the offices of reKgion, if any man would render a 
pure and undefiled BpTjcKela to God, let him know 
that this consists not in outward lustrations or 
ceremonial observances ; nay, that there is a better 
OfyqaxeUi than thousands of rams and rivers of oil, 
namely to do justly and to love mercy and to walk 
humbly with his God " (Mic. vi. 7, 8) ; or, accord- 
ing to his own words, " to visit the widows and 
orphans in their affliction, and to keep himself un- 
spotted from the world " (cf. Matt, xxiii. 23). St- 
James is not herein affirming, as we sometimes 
hear, these offices to be the sum total, nor yet the 
great essentials, of true religion, but declares them 
to be the body, the dfnfaKela, of which godliness. 
Or the love of God, is the informing soul. His in- 
tention is somewhat obscured to the English reader 
from the fact that * religious ' and * religion/ by 
which we have rendered Bprjaico^ and BfyqaKtUiy 
possessed a meaning once which they now possess 
no longer, and in that meaning are here employed. * 
St. James is indeed claiming for the new dispen- 
sation a superiority over the old, in that its very 
dprfa/eela consists in acts of mercy, of love, of 
holiness, in that it has light for itagarmenty its very 
robe being righteousness ; herein how much nobler 
than that old, whose Ofyriafcela was at best merely 
ceremonial and formal, whatever inner truth it 
might embody. These observations are made bjr 
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Coleridge {Aids to Bejlectton, 1825, p. 15), who at 
the same time complains of our* rendering of 
BprjaKo^ and OfyqaKela as erroneous. But it is not 
so much erroneous as obsolete; an alternative 
indeed which he has himself suggested as its pos- 
sible justification, though he was not aware of any 
such use of * religion ' in the time when our Ver- 
sion was made as would bear out the translators. 
Milton however will at once supply an example of 
a passage in which ' religion ' is used to express an 
outward ceremonial service, and not the inner de- 
votedness of heart and life to God. Some of the 
heathen idolatries he characterizes as being 

"adorned 
With gay religions fall of pomp and gold." 

FaradUe Lost, b. L 

And our Homilies will supply many more : thus, 
in that Against Peril of Idolatry : " Images used 
for no religion, or superstition rather, we mean of 
none worshipped, nor in danger to be worshipped 
of any, may be suffered." A very instructive pas- 
sage on the merely external character of dfyrjorxela, 
which also I am confident our translators intended 
to express by their 'religion,' occurs in Philo 
( Qiiod Det, Pot Ins. 7) ; having repelled those who 
would fain be counted among the evorefieU on the 
score of divers washings, or costly offerings to the 
temple, he proceeds: TreirXdvriTai yap xal oSro^ 
T^9 wpb^ evakfieiav oSov^ Oprja/celav avrl oa^O" 
T17T09 rfyovfjLevo^* The readiness with^ which Opr^^ 
axela declined into the meaning of superstition, 
service of false gods (Wisd. xiv. 18, 27 ; Col. ii. 18), 
of itself indicates that it had more to do with the 
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jpntpose are these words, Bprfo-Ko^ and dpTfo-K^ia, hy 
jfr/fUs St. James (i. 26, 27), and how rich a meaning do 
they convey. " If any man," he would say, " seem 
to himself to be dprjatco^, a diligent observer of 
the offices of religion, if any man wonld render a 
pure and undefiled BpTjcnela to God, let him know 
that this consists not in outward lustrations or 
ceremonial observances ; nay, that there is a better 
6pri<TKela than thousands of rams and rivers of oil, 
namely to do justly and to love mercy and to walk 
humbly with his God " (Mic. vi. 7, 8) ; or, accord- 
ing to his own words, « to visit the widows and 
orphans in their affliction, and to keep himself un* 
spotted from the world " (cf. Matt, xxiii. 23). St. 
James is not herein affirming, as we sometimes 
hear, these offices to be the sum total, nor yet the 
great essentials, of true religion, but declares them 
to be the body, the BpijaKeia, of which godlinesSy 
Or the love of God, is the informing soul. His in- 
tention is somewhat obscured to the English reader 
from the fact that 'religious' and * religion/ by 
which we have rendered Oprja-Ko^ and Opvfa-fceUiy 
possessed a meaning once which they now possess 
no longer, and in that meaning are here employed. * 
St. James is indeed claiming for the new dispen- 
sation a superiority over the old, in that its very 
dfyrf<r/c€la consists in acts of mercy, of love, of 
holiness, in that it has light for its garment^ its very 
r6be being righteousness ; hei^in how much nobler 
than that old, whose Ofyriafcela was at best merely 
ceremonial and formal, whatever inner truth it 
might embody. These observations are made by 
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form, than with the essence, of piety. Thus 
Gregory Nazian^ne {Carm. ii* 34. 150, 151) : 

OpTitrKtlav olda Koi t6 duii&tmiif crf/Sor, 
'H d* tlaifitta npocKvtnifns TpMoe» 

To come now to the concluding word of this 
group. AeiaiSaC/AwVy and Seca-cSaitfiovla as well, 
had at first an honorable use; possibly 'super- 
stitio' and ' superstitiosus' had the same ; at least 
there seems in^cation of such in the use of ' super- 
stitiosus' by Plautus {Curcul. iii. 27; Amj^hit. i. 
1. 169). The philosophers first gave an xuifavor- 
able significance to BeuriSaifAovla. So soon as they 
began to account fear not a right but a disturbing 
element in piety, one therefore to be eliminated 
from the true idea of it (see Plutarch, De Aud. 
Poet 12 ; and Wyttenbach, Animadd. in Pint voL i. 
p. 997), it was natural, indeed almost inevitable, 
that tlxey should lay hold of the word which by 
its very etymology impUed and involved fear {heu- 
a-iSaifiovlay from Se/So)), and should employ it to 
denote that which they disallowed and condemned, 
namely, the * timor inanis Deorum ' (Cicero, De 
N, D. i. 41) ; in which phrase the emphasis must 
not be laid on ' inanis,' but on ' timor ;' cf. Angus* 
tine (-De Oiv. De% vi. 9) : ' Varro reltgioaum a super^ 
stitioso ed. distinctione discemit, ut a superstitioso 
dicat timeri Decs; a religiose autem vereri at 
parentes ; non ut hostes timeri.^ 

But even after they had thus turned Beia-iBai- 
fjbovia to ignobler uses, to the signifying, as Theo- 
phrastus defines it, SeiKla nrepX to BaifiovioVf it did 
not at once and altogether forfeit its higher signi- 
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ficance. Indeed it remained a middle term to the 
last, receiving its inclination to good or bad from 
the intention of the user. Thus we not only find 
BeKriSaifJuov (Xenophon, Ages. xi. 8 ; Gyr. iii. 3, 
58), and heuriZaiiiovla (Polybius, yi. 56. 7; Jose- 
phus, Antt^^, 3. 2), in a good sense; but I am 
persuaded also employed in no ill meaning by 
St. Paul himself in his great discourse upon Mars' 
Hill at Athens, He there addresses the Athenians, 
^*I perceive that in all things ye are ©9 Sc^o**-* 
BaifioyearSpov^ " (Acts xvii. 22), which is scarcely, 
'*too superstitious," as we have rendered it, or 
^ allzu aberglalibisch,' as Luther ; but rather * reli- 
giosiores,' as Beza, *sehr gottesflirchtig,' as De 
Wette, have given it.^ For indeed it was not 
St. Paul's manner to insult and by insulting to 
alienate his hearers, least of all would he have 
done this at the outset of a discourse ; not to say 
that a much deeper reason than a mere calculating 
prudence, would have hindered him from express- 
ing himself thus, namely, that he would not, any 
more than his great Master, overlook or deny the 
religious element which was in heathenism, how- 
ever overlaid or obscured by falsehood or error 
it might be. Many interpreters, ancient as well 
as modem, agree in this view of the intention of 
St. Paul ; for example, Chrysostom, who makes 
iei^aiZaifiovearipov^ = evka^earipov^, and takes 
the word altogether as praise. Yet neither must 
we run into an extreme on this side, St. Paul 

^ Bengel (in loc.) : 'de(o-tda(/M»v,yerbum per se iJaw, ideoque 
ftmbigxdtatem habet clementemi et exordio huic aptissimam,' 
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selects with finest tsct and skill, and at the same 
time with most perfect tmthy a word whidi almost 
imperceptiblj shaded off £rom praiae to blame ; in 
which he gaye to his Athenian heaiers the honour 
which was confessedlj their due as aealons wor* 
shippers of the superior powers, so fiv as dieir 
knowledge reached, being euaefieardrov^ varr&w 
r&y 'EXXf/F^K, as Josephus calls them ; but at the 
same time he does not squander on them the words 
of very highest honour of all, reserving them for 
the true worshippers of the true and living Grod. 
And as it is thus in the one passage where BeurtSai*' 
ftMVj so also in the one where ieuriZaLfi4^¥la^ occurs 
(Acts XXV. 19). Festus may speak there with a 
certain covert slight of the SeuriStufMria^ or oyer- 
strained way of worshipping Grod (* Gottesverehr 
rung ' De Wette translates it), which he conceived 
to be common to St. Paul and his Jewish accuserSi 
but he would scarcely have called it a * superstir 
tion ' in Agrippa's &ce, for it was the same which 
Agrippa himself also held (Acts xxvi. 3, 27), whom 
certainly he was very £ar from intending to insulin 



§ xlix. — KKrjfia, /c\d&}^. 

These words are related to one another by 
descent from a common stock, derived as they both 
are from kKcuo, ' frango ;' the fragile character of 
the branch, the ease with which it may be broken 
off, to be planted or graffed anew, constituting the 
basis and leading conception in both words. Ait 
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the same time there is a distinction between them, 
this namely, that teXrjfia (=*palmes') is especially 
the branch of the vine {afiireKov KX^fuiy Plato, 
Pol. i. 35e3 a) ; while tc\dSo<: (= ' ramus ') is the 
branch, not the larger arm, of any tree; and this 
distinction is always observed in the N. T., where 
K\f}fia only occurs in the allegory of the True Vine 
(John XV, 2, 4, 5, 6 ; cf. Num. xiii. 24 ; Ps. Ixxix. 
12 ; Ezek. xvii. 6) ; while we have mention of the 
/cKdSot of the mustard-tree (Matt. xiii. 32), of the 
fig-tree (Matt. xxiv. 32), of the olive-tree (Kom. xi. 
16), and of trees in general (Matt. xxi. 8 ; cf. Ezek. 
xxxi. 7; Jer. xi. 16; Dan. iv. 9). 



§1. 

[I have put together, and in a concluding article subjoined, 
as there are readers to whom they may be welcome, a few 
passages from different authors, intended to have illustrated 
some other synonyms of the New Testament, besides those 
which, after all, I have found room to introduce into this 
volume.] 

a. ;^970TOTi79, dycL0a>avv7j. — ^Jerome {Comm. in 
Ep^ ad Gal. v. 22) : Benignitas sive suavitas, quia 
apud Gr8eco$ ^^ctott;? utrumque sonat, virtus 
est lenis, blanda, tranquilla, et omnium bonorum 
apta consortio; invitans ad familiaritatem sui^ 
dulcis alloquio, moribus temperata, Non multum 
honitaa [arfaOtoavprf] a benignitate diversa est ; quia 
et ipsa ad benefaciendum videtur exposita. Sed 
in eo differt ; quia potest bonitas esse trfetior, et 

p 
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fronte sevens moribus imigat& bene quidem facere 
et prsBStare quod poscitur ; non tamen saavis esse 
consortio, et su& conctos invitare dulcedine. 

p. iKirk, irioTi^, — ^Augustine {Enchirtd. 8) : 
Est itaque Jldes et malaroin rerom et bonarum : 
quia et bona creduntur et mala ; et hoc fide bon&, 
non mal&» Est etiam fides et pra&teritarum lerum, 
et prsesentium, et futuraxum. Credimus enim 
Christum mortuum ; quod jam pr^teriit : credimus 
sedere ad dexteram Patris ; quod nunc est : credi- 
mus venturum ad judicandum ; quod futurum est* 
Item fides et suarum rerum est et alienarum. Nam 
et se quisque credit aliquando esse coepisse, nee 
fuisse utique sempitemum ; et alios, atque alia ; 
nee solum de aliis hominibus multa, qusB ad reli- 
gionem pertinent, verum etiam de angelis credimus. 
Spes autem non nisi bonarum rerum est, nee nisi 
futurarum, et ad eum pertinentium qui earum spem 
gerere perhibetur. Quae cum ita sint, propter has 
caussas distinguenda erit fides ab spe, sicut voca- 
bulo, ita et rationabili differentia. Nam quod 
adtinet ad non videre sive quae creduntur, sive qu» 
sperantur, fidei speique commune est 

7. trxio-fia, alpecri^. — Augustine {Con. Crescon. 
Don, ii. 7) : Schisma est recens congregationis ex 
^liqu^ sententiarum diversitate dissensio; heresis 
autem schisma inveteratum. 

8. fiaKpo0vfAla, irpaoTT)^. — Theophylact {In Gal. 
V. 22) : fiaKpoOvfila Trpaorrjro^ iv roimp hoKei 
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irapa ry yp(i<f)§ Sta<l>ip€iv, Tft> rbv fikv fiaKp60v/j,ov 
irciKdv ovra iv <]>pov^aei, fit) offa>9 oKXa (rxp\§ 
eTTiTiOepai rifv irpoatiKOvtrav SUrfv r^ TrraioyTb' 
TOP Sk irpoLov a<l>Uvat iravrdTrao'tv, 

6. "XoiBopeo), fiXaa-ifyrffUa), — Calvin {Comm. in 
N. T. ; 1 Cor. iv. 12) : Notandum ept discrimen 
inter base duo participia, 'KoiZopoviievoi teal fiKaa^ 
(fyijfiovfievou Qaoniam XoiSopia est asperior dica* 
citaB, quse non tantum perstringit hominem, sed 
acriter etiam mordet, famamque apert& contumeli4 
sugillat, non dubium est quin T^iBopeiy sit male- 
dicto tanqnam aculeo vnlnerare hominem ; proinde 
reddidi maledtctia lacessiti. 'Bkac-ifyrffila est aper- 
tius probrum, quum quispiam graviter et atrociter 
proscinditur. 

?• '^vxt«09, o-apKtKo^. — Grotius {AnnoU. in 
N. T, ; 1 Cor. ii. 14) : Non idem est '^ru;^^/(co9 av- 
Opamo^ et aapKLKo^. "^v^iko^ est qui bumanffi 
tantum rationis luce ducitur, <rapKi/e6^ qui corporis 
affectibus gubematur: sed plerunque '^^vxi'fcol 
aliquft in parte sunt a-apxcKoi, ut Grsecorum phi- 
losopbi scortatores, puerorum corruptores, gloriae 
aucupes, maledici, invidi. Yerum hie (1 Cor. ii. 14) 
nihil aliud designatur quam homo humanft tantum 
ratione nitens, quales erant Judseorum plerique et 
philosophi Grsecorum. 

7f. fierapoetOy fji^afieKoficu. — Bengel {Gnomon 
N. T. ; 2 C(yr. vii» 10) : Vi etymi fierdvoca proprie 
est mentis, fierafiiKeKi voluntatis ; quod ilia sen* 

p 2 
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tentiam, hsBc solicitudinem vel polios stadium 
mutatum dicat. • . • Utrumque ergo dicitnr de eo, 
quern facti consiliive poenitet, sive pcenitentia bona 
sit give mala, sive malse rei sive bonse, sive cum 
mutatione actionum in posterum, sive citra earn. 
Yeruntamen si usum spectes, fiera/iikeia plerunque 
est fieaov vocabulum, et refertur potissimum ad 
tustiones singulares : fierdvoia vero, in N. T. prae- 
sertim, in bonam partem sumitur, quo notatur 
poenitentia totius vitas ipsorumque nostri quodam- 
modo : sive tota ilia beata mentis post errorem et 
peccata reminiscentia, cum omnibus affectibus earn 
ingredientibus, quam fructus digni sequuntur. 
Hinc fit ut fieravoety saspe in iinperativo ponatur, 
fierafieKeiaOai nunquam : ceteris autem locis, ubi- 
cunque fierdvoialegitui, fierafieXetavpossia substi- 
tuere : sed non contra. — Compare Spanheim, Dubia 
Evang. vol. iii. p. 16, sq. ; and Jeremy Taylor, 
The Doctrine and Practice of Repentance, ii. 2. 1. 

6, auov, tcoafAo^. — Bengel {lb. Eph. ii. 2) : auov 
et KoafjLo^ diflTerunt, 1 Cor. ii. 6, 12; iii. 18. Hie 
hunc regit, et quasi informat : Koafio^ est quiddam 
exterius ; aldv subtilius. And again (Eph. vi. 12) : 
Koa-fioq mundus, in suH extensione : alcip seculum, 
praesens mundus in su& indole, cursu et censu. 

c. irpav^, Tjovxi^^' — Bengel {IK 1 Pet.m. 4) : 
Mansuetvs \prpav^^ qui non turbat: tranquillua 
[vo-vy^tos:], qui turbas aliorum, superiorum, infe- 
riorum, aBqualium, fert placid^ . . • Adde, mansuetus 
in affectibus : tranquillus in verbis, vi4tu, actu. 
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K. Bvr\To<iy veKpo^. — Olshausen {Opusc. Theotl^ 
p. 195) : Ne/cpo? vocatur subjectum, in quo sejunc- 
tio corporis et animsB facta est: 0vifro<:, in quo 
fieri potest. 

X. 6\€09, ol/cnpfi6<:. — Fritzsche(-4rf5(?w.vol.ii. 
p. 315) : Plus significari vocabulis 6 ol/crip/io^ et 
ol/crelpeiv quam verbis 6 eXeo9 et iXeeZv recte 
veteres doctores vulgo statuunt. HKs enim cum 
rXao9, iKdofiac et IXdaicofiai, his cum ot et ol/cro^ 
cognatio est. 'O eXeo? aegritudinem benevole ex 
miserift alterius haustam denotat, et commune voca- 
bulum est ibi collocandum, ubi misericordise notio 
in genere enuntianda est ; 6 oiicnpiio^ segritudinem 
ex alterius miserid susceptam, quae fletum tibi et 
ejulatum excitat, h. e. magnam ex alterius miseri& 
aegritudinem, miserationem declarat. 
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Coleridge {Aids to Be/lection^ 1825, p. 15), who at 
the same time complains of our* rendering of 
BprjaKo^ and fffyrfatcela as erroneous. But it is not 
so much erroneous as obsolete; an alternative 
indeed which he has himself suggested as its pos- 
sible justification, though he was not aware of any 
such use of ' religion ' in the time when our Ver- 
sion was made as would bear out the translators. 
Milton however will at once supply an example of 
a passage in which ' religion ' is used to express an 
outward ceremonial service, and not the inner de- 
votedness of heart and life to God. Some of the 
heathen idolatries he characterizes as being 

"adorned 
With gay religiotu fall of pomp and gold." 

Paradise Lost, b. L 

And our Homilies will supply many more : thus, 
in that Affainst Peril of Idolatry : " Images used 
for no religion^ or superstition rather, we mean of 
none worshipped, nor in danger to be worshipped 
of aijy, may be suffered." A very instructive pas- 
sage on the merely external character of OprforKcla, 
which also I am confident our translators intended 
to express by their 'religion,' occurs in Philo 
( Quod Det. Pot Ins. 7) ; having repelled those who 
would fain be counted among the eva-efieh on the 
score of divers washings, or costly offerings to the 
temple, he proceeds: TreirXdvriTai ycip Kal ouro9 
T$9 TTp^v evakpeiav ohiv» Oprja/celav fourl ocrto- 
T17T09 i77ov/i€vo9. The readiness with'' which Opri^ 
a-Keia declined into the meaning of superstition, 
service of false gods (Wisd. xiv. 18, 27 ; Col. ii. 18), 
of itself indicates that it had more to do with the 
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tures of Sir Amy as Leigh, Knight, of Burrough, in the County of Devon, in 
the Reign of Her Most Glorious Majesty Queen Elizabeth. Rendered into 
modem English by CHARLES KINGSLEY. Second Editton. 8 vols, 
crown 8vo. 11. 11«. 6d, 

EINGSLET.— Glancus ; or, the Wonders of the Shore. 

With a Frontispiece, Foap. Svo.'doth. Second Edition. 

EINGSLET.— Alexandria and Her Schools : being Fonr Lec- 
tures delivered at the Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh. With a Preface. 
Crown 8vo. cloth* 5s, 

KINGSLEY.— Phaethon ; or Loose Thoughts for Loose 

Thinkers. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. boards, 2s, 
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LATHAM.—Geometrical Problems in the Properties of Conic 

Sections. By H. LATHAM, M.A. Fellow and Ti^tor of Trinity Hall. 8to. 
sewed, Ss.dd. 

LETTERS from Italy and Vienna. 

Small 8vo. cloth, 5«. 6d. 

LUND.— A Short and Easy Course of Algebra. 

Chiefly designed for the use of the Junior Classes in Schools, with a numerous 
collection of Original eady Exercises. By THOMAS LUND, B.D. late Fellow 
of St. John's College, Cambridge. Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, S«. 6d. 

LUSHIN6T0N.— La Nation Bontiqnidre : smd other Poems, 

chiefly Political. With a Preface. By HENRY LUSHINGTON. Points 
Of War. By FRANKLIN LUSHINGTON. In 1 vol. fcap. 8vo. cloth, S«. 

MACEENZIE.—The Beneficiallnflnence of the Clergy during 

the flrst Thousand Years of the Christian Era. By the late HENRY 
MACKENZIE, B.A. Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 

[In the Press, 

M COY. — Preparing for Publication ; to be completed in about Five Parts, 
price 5s. each, forming One Volume 8vo. of about 500 pages, with nearly 1,000 
illustrations in the text, drawn and engraved by the Author, 

A Manual of the Genera of British Fossils. 

Comprising Systematic Descriptions of all the Classes, Orders, Families, and 
Genera of Fossil Animals found in the Strata of the British Isles ; with 
figures of all the Generic Types. By FREDERICK M<COY, F.G.S., Hon. 
F.C.P.S., Professor of Natural History in the Universityof Melbourne, Author 
of " Characters of the Carboniferous Limestone Fossils of Ireland," *' Synopsis 
of the Silurian Fossils of Ireland," one of the Authors of " Sedgwick and 
McCoy's British Palaeozoic Rocks and Fossils," &c. 

M COY. — Preparing for Publication, in One Volume, crown 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations, 

An Elementary Introduction to the Study of PalsBontology. 

With numerous Figures illustrative of Structural Details. 

*»* This little Work is intended to supply all that elementary information on the 
Structure of Fossil Animals, with reference to the most nearly allied existing 
types, illustrated explanation of technical terms, &c. which the beginner may 
require, but which would be out of place in the Author's systematic VQlume 
on the Genera. 
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M'COT.— Contributions to British Paleontology ; or, First De- 
scriptions of several hundred Fossil Radiata, Articulata, MoUusca, and Pisces, 
from the Tertiary, Cretaceous, Oolitic, and Palseozoic Strata of Great Britain. 
With numerous Woodcuts. Svo. cloth, 9s. 

*»* This forms a complete Series of the Author's Papers firom the *' Annals of 
Natural History." 

M'COT AND SEDGWICK'S British Palseozoic Fossils. 

Part I. -ito. sewed, 16«. 



Part II. 4to. sewed, 10«. 
Part III. Just ready. 



MAURICE.— Lectures on the Ecclesiastical History of the 

First and Second Centuries. By FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, 
M.A. Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn. 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6d. 

MAURICE.~The Unity of the New Testament^ being a 

Synopsis of, and Commentary on, the first three Gospels, and the Epistles of 
S. James, S. Jude, S. Peter, and S. Paul. Svo. cloth, lis. 

MAURICE.— On the Old Testament. 

Second Edition. [In the Pre»», 

MAURICE.—The Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament. 

Crown Svo. cloth. Second Bditlon. 10«. 6d. 

MAURICE.—Theological Essays. 

Second Bditlon, with a new Pre&ce and other additions. Crown Svo. 
cloth, 10«. 6(2. 

MAURICE.—The Doctrine of Sacrifice deduced from the 

Scriptures. With a Dedicatory Letter to the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion. Crown Svo. cloth, 7a, 6tf. 

MAURICE.— On the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Svo. Is. 6d. 

MAURICE.— Christmas Day, and other Sermons. 

8vo. cloth, lOs. 6d. 

MAURICE.— The Religions of the World, and their relations 

to Christianity. Third Edition. Fcap. Svo. cloth, 5s, 



i 
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MAURICE.— The Prayer-Book considered, especially in re- 
ference to the Romish System. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo. cloth, 5«. 6d, 

MAURICE.— The Chnrch a Family. Twelve Sermons on the 

Occasional Services of the Frayer-Bookl Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4«. 6d. 

MAURICE.— On the Lord's Prayer. 

Third Edition. Fcap. Svo. cloth, 2*. 6d, 

MAURICE.— On the Sabbath Day: the Character of the 

Warrior; and on the Interpretation of History. Fcap. Svo. cloth, 2«. 6d. 

MAURICE.— Learning and Working.— Six Lectures delivered 

in Willises Rooms, London, in June and July, 1854. The Reliifion of 
Rome, and its influence on Modem CiTilixation.— Four Lec- 
tures delivered in the Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, in December 
1854. In One Volume, Crown Svo. cloth. 5«. 

MAURICE.— Has the Chnrch or the State the Power to 

Educate the Nation ? A Course of Lectures delivered in June and July, 1839. 
Crown Svo. cloth, 8s, 6d, 

MAURICE.— An Essay on Eternal Life and Eternal Death, 

and the Preface to the new Edition of " Theological Essays." Crown Svo. 
sewed, U. 6d, 



♦„« 



^* Published separately for the purchasers of the first edition. ^ 

MAURICE.— Death and Life. A Sermon Preached in the 

Chapel of Lincoln's Inn, March 25, 1855. In Memoriam C B. M. Svo. 
sewed, U, 

MAURICE.— Plan of a Female College for the Help of the 

Rich and of the Poor. A Lecture delivered at the Working Men's College • 
London, to a Class of Ladies. Svo. 6d. 

MAURICE.— Administrative Reform. 

A Lecture delivered at the Working Men's College, London. Crown Svo. 3d, 

MAURICE.— The Word "Eternal/' and the Punishment of 

the Wicked. A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Jelf, Principal of King's College. 
London. Fifth Thousand. Svo. U, 
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ICAUHIGE.— The Name "Protestant:" the Seemingly Double 

Character of the English Church: and the English Bishopric at Jerusalem. 
Three Letters to the Rev. Wm. Palmer, Fellow and Tutor of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. Second Bditlon. 8vo. 3#. 

MAURICE— On Right and Wrong Methods of Supporting 

Protestantism. A Letter to Lord Ashley. 8vo. U, 

MAURICE.— Thoughts on the Duty of a Protestant, in the 

Oxford Election of 1847. Svo. U. 

MAURICE.— The Case of Queen's College, London. 

A Letter to the Lord Bishop of London, in reply to the " Quarterly ReTlew." 
Svo. 1j. 

MAURICE.— Lectures on Modem History and English 

Literature. iPrepariug, 

MAURICE.— Law's Remarks on the Fable of the Bees, with 

an Introduction of Eighty Pages by FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. 

M.A. Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn. Fcp. Svo. cloth, 4«. 6d. 
••Thli introduelion diieuuei the Relifiout, Political, Social, and Ethical Theories of our 
day, and showi the ipecial worth of Law's method, and how far It it applicable to our elr- 
eumitaneei." 

MINUCIUS FELIX.— The Octavius of Minucius Felix. 

Translated into English by LORD HAILES. Fop. Svo. cloth, St, 6d, 

NAPIER.— Lord Bacon and Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Critical and Biographical Essays. By MACVEY NAPIER, late Editor 
of the Edinburgh Rtview and of the Sneyclopadia JBritannica, Post Svo. 
cloth, 7«. 6d. 

NIND.-Sonnets of Cambridge Life. By Rev. W. NIND5 MJL 

Fellow of St. Peter's College. Post Svo. boards, 2», 

NORRIS.— Ten School-Room Addresses. 

Edited by J. P. NORRIS, M.A. Fellow of Trinity College, and one of Her 
Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. ISmo. sewed, 8d, 

PARKINSON.— A Treatise on Elementary Mechanics. 

With numeroQS Examples. By S. PARKINSON, M.A. Fellow and Assistant 
Tutor of St. J ohn's College, Cambridge. IPreporinff. 
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FABMINTER.— Materials for a Grammar of the Modem 

English Language. Designed as a Text-book of Classical Grammar for the 
use of Training Colleges, and the Higher Classes of English Schools. By 
GEORGE HENRY FARMINTER, of Trinity College, Cambridge; Rector 
of the United Parishes of SS. John and George, Exeter. Fcap. 8to. 

INettrljf ready, 

PAYN.— Poems. 

By JAMES PAYN. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 5*. 

PEARSON. Elements of the Calcnlns of Finite Differences, 

treated on the Method of the Separation of Symbols. By J. PEARSON, M.A. 
Rector of St. Edmund's Norwich, Mathematical Master of Norwich Grammar 
School, and formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Second 
Edition, enlarged. 8to. 5«. 

PEROWNE.-^" Al.Adjrumiieh." 

An Elementary Arabic Grammar, with a Translation. By J. J. S. PEROWNE, 
M.A. Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and Lecturer in Hebrew 
in King's College, London. 8yo.«loth, 5s, 

PHEAR.— Elementary Mechanics. 

Accompanied by numerous Examples solved Geometrically. By J. B. 
PHEAR, M.A., Fellow uid Mathematical Lecturer of Clare Hall, Cambridge. 
8vo. cloth, 10«. 6d» 

PHEAR.--Elemelitary Hydrostatics. 

Accompanied by numerous Examples. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5$. 6d. 

PLATO.— The Republic of Plato. 

Translated into English, with Notes. By Two Fellows of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, (J. LI. Davies M.A., and D. J. Vaughan, M.A.) Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

PURTON.— The Acts of the Aposties. 

With a Paraphrsse and Exegetical Commentary. By JOHN SMYTH 
PURTON, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of St. Catherine's Hall, Cambridge. Svo. 

IPreparing, 

PRATT.— The Mathematical Principles of Mechanical 

Philosophy. By J. H. PRATT, M. A., Fellow of Caius College. 

*«* The above work is now out of Print: but the Part on STATICS has been re- 
edited by Mr. Todhunter, with numerous alterations and additions: the Part on 
DYNAMICS, by Messrs. Tait and Steele, is preparing. The other parts will be pub- 
lished in separate forms, improved and altered as may seem needful. 
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FBOCT£R.-~A History of the Book of Common Prayer: with 

a Rationale of its Offices. By FRANCIS PROCTER, M.A., Vicar of Witton, 
Norfolk, and late Fellow of St. Catharine Hall. Crown 8yo. cloth, 10«. 6d, 

•»* This is part of a series of Theolc^cal Manuals, now in progress. 

PUCELE.— An Elementary Treatise on Conic Sections and 

Algebraical Geometry. With a numerous collection of Easy Examples pro- 
gressively arranged, especially designed for the use of Schools and Beginners. 
By G.HALE FUCKLE, M.A., St. John's College, Cambridge; Principal of 
St. Mary's College, Windermere. Crown 8yo. cloth, 7«. 6d, 

BAMSAT.— The Catechiser's Manual ; or, the Church Cate- 
chism illustrated and explained, for the use of Clergymen, Schoolmasters, 
and Teachers. By ARTHUR RAMSAY, M.A. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 18mo. cloth, 8«. 6ti. 

BEICHEL.— The Lord's Prayer and other Sermons. 

By C. P. REICHEL, B.D., Professor of Latin in the Queen's University; 
Chaplain to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; and late Don- 
nellan Lecturer in the University of Dublin. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7§. 6d. 

THE BESTOBATION OF BELIEF. 

By ISAAC TAYLOR. Complete in One Volume, Crown 8vo. cloth, Ss, 6d. 

CoHT£NTS. I. — Christianity in relation to its Ancient and Modem Anta- 
gonists. II. — On the Supernatural Element contained in the Epistles, 
and its bearing on the argument. III. — The Miracles of the Gospels con- 
sidered in their relation to the principal features of the Christian Scheme. 

BOBINSON.— Missions urged upon the State on grounds 

both of Duty and Policy. An Essay which obtained the Maitland Prize in 
the year 1852. By C. K. ROBINSON, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of 
St. Catharine's Hall, Cambridge. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 3«. 

BOSE (Henry John).— An Exposition of the Articles of the 

Church of England. By HENRY JOHN ROSE, B.D. late Fellow of St. 
John's College, and Hulsean Lecturer in the University of Cambridge. 

%* This is part of a Series of Theological Manuals now in progress. 

SALLUST.— Sallust. 

The Latin Text, with English Notes. By CHARLES MERIVALE, B.D., 
late Felluw and Tutor of St. John's College, Cambridge, &c., Author of i| 
" History ot Rome," &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, 
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SELWYN.— The Work of Christ in the World. Four Sermons, 

preached before the University of Cambridge, on the four Sundays preceding 
Advent in the year of our Lord 1854. By the Right Rev. GEORGE 
AUGUSTUS SELWYN, D.D. Bishop of New Zealand, formerly Fellow of 
St. John's College. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 2«. 

SELWYN.— A Verbal Analysis of the Holy Bible. 

Intended to facilitate the translation of the Holy Scriptures into Foreign 
Languages. Compiled by THE BISHOP OF NEW ZEALAND, for the use 
of the Melanesian Mission. Small folio, cloth, 14«. 

SIMPSON.— An Epitome of the History of the Christian 

Church during the first Three Centuries and during the Time of the Refor- 
mation, adapted for the use of Students in the Universities and in Schools. 
By WILLIAM SIMPSON, M.A. With Examination Questions. ^Second 
Editioni Improved. Fcp. Bvo. cloth, 58, ^ 

SMITH.— Arithmetic and Algebra, in their Principles and 

Application: with numerous systematically arranged Examples, taken from 
the Cambridge Examination Papers. With especial reference to the ordinary 
Examination for B.A. Degree. By BARNARD SMITH, M. A., Fellow of St. 
Peter's College, Cambridge. Crown Bvo. cloth, lOs. 6d, 

SMITH.— Arithmetic for the nse of Schools. By BARNARD 

SMITH, M.A. Fellow of St. Peter's College. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

*i»* This has been published in accordance with very numerous requests firom 
Schoolmasters and Inspectors of Schools. It comprises a complete reprint of the 
Arithmetic from Mr. Smith's larger work, with such alterations as were necessary 
in separating it An)m the Algebra; with many additional Examples, and references 
throughout to the Decimal Syttem of Coinage. 

SMITH.— Mechanics and Hydrostatics, in their Principles 

and Application : with numerous systematically arranged Examples, taken 
from the Cambridge Examination Papers. With a special reference to the 
Ordinary Examination for B.A. Degree. By BARNARD SMITH, M.A. 
Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. [Preparing, ■ 

SNOWBALL.— The Elements of Plane and Spherical 

Trigonometry. Greatly improved and enlarged. By J. C. S NO WB ALL, M. A. 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Eightli Edition. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 7«. 6(2. 

TAIT and STEELE.— A Treatise on Dynamics, with nnme- 

rouB Examples. By P. G. TAIT, Fellow of St. Peter's College, and Professor 
of Mathematics in Queen's College, Belfast, and W. J. STEELE, Fellow of 
St. Peter's College. [Preparing, 

This will be a new Edition of that part of Pratt's Mechanical Philosophy 
which treats of Dynamics, with all the additions and improvements that 
seem needfuL 
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THEOCRITUS— TheocritnB. 

The Greek Text* vith EnglUh notet, Critical and Ezplanatoiy, for the use ci 
Colleges and Schoola. By £. H. PEROWNE, M.A., Fellow of Coipui 
Chriflti College. Crown 8vo. il*r^arins 

THEOLOGICAL Manuals. 

Just pnblished i'— 

CHURCH HISTORY : THE MIDDLE AGES. By CHARLES HARD- 
WICK. With Four Maps. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 10«. Sd. 

THE COMMON PRAYER : ITS HISTORY AND RATIONALE. Br 
FRANCIS PKOCTER. Crown 8vo. cloth, lOt. M. 

A HISTORY OF THE CANON OP THE NEW TESTAMENT. Bj 
B. P. WESTCOTT. Crown Svo. cloth, lOi. 6^ 

In the Press :— 

CHURCH HISTORY, THE REFORMATION. By CHARI.ES HARD 
WICK. 

The following will shortly appear:— 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

NOTES ON ISAIAH 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE GOSPELS. 

EPISTLES. 

NOTES ON THE GOSPELS AND ACTS. 

EPISTLES AND APOCALYPSE. 

CHURCH HISTORY. THE FIRST SIX CENTURIES. 

17th century to THE PRESENT TIME. 

THE THREE CREEDS 

THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 

*«* Others are in progress, and wUl be uinonnced in due time. 

THEINQ.— 1. The Elements of Grammar taught in English. 

By EDWARD THRING, M.A. Head Master of the Royal Grammar 
School, Uppingham ; late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. Second 
Edition. 18mo. bound in cloth, 2s. 

THRING.— 2. The Child's Grammar. 

Being the substance of the above, with Examples for Practice. Adapted for 
Junior Classes. A New Edition. 18mo. limp cloth, U. 

THRUPP.— Psalms and Hymns for Public Worship. Selected 

and Edited by JOSEPH FRANCIS THRUPP, M.A. Vicar of Barrington, 
late Fellow of Trinity College. 18mo. cloth, 2s. Second paper in limp 
cloth, Is. Ad, 

THRUPP.— Antient Jerusalem : a New Investi^tion into the 

History, Topography, and Plan of the City, Environs, and Temple. Designed 
principally to illustrate the records and prophecies of Scripture. With Map 
and Plans. By JOSEPH FRANCIS THRUPP, M.A. Vicar of Banington, 
Cambridge, late Fellow of Trinity College. Svo. cloth, 15«. 
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TODHUNTER.— A Treatise on the Differential Calculus ; and 

the Elements of the Integral Calculus. With numerous Examples. By 
I. TODHUNTER, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
Second Edition. Crown 8yo. cloth, 10«. 6d, 

TODHUNTER. — A Treatise on Analytical Statics, with 

numerous Examples. Crown 8to. cloth, 10«. 6d. 

" A first-rate text-book." — Journal of Education. 

TODHUNTER.— A Treatise on Plane Coordinate Geometry. 

With numerous Examples. For the Use of Colleges and Schools. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 10«. 6d, 

TODHUNTER.— A Treatise on Algebra, for the Use of 

Students in the Universities, and of the Higher Classes in Schools. 

iPrqtaring. 
Aho by the same Author ^ 

An Elementary Work on the same subject, for the use of 

Beginners. 

TRENCH.— Synonyms of the New Testament. 

By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, B.D., Vicar of Itchenstoke, Hants, 
Professor of Divinity, King's College, London, and Examining Chaplain to 
the Bishop of Oxford. Third Edition, revised. Fcp. Bvo. cloth, 5«. 

TRENCH— Hulsean Lectures for 1845—46. Third Edition. 

Contents. 1.— The Fitness of Holy Scripture for unfolding the Spiritual Life 
of Man. 2. — Christ the Desire of all Nations ; or the Unconscious Pro- 
phecies of Heathendom. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 5«. 

For VERIFYING DATES. 

A perpetual Almanac for determining Dates past, present, and future; with 
a Lunar Kalendar and Tables of the more important Periods, ^ras. Festivals, 
and Anniversaries. Price 6(2. 

*«* This is so printed, that if the margin he cut off it may be carried in a 

pocket-book. 

WESTCOTT.— A general View of the History of the Canon of 

the Mew Testament during the First Four Centuries. By BROOKE FOSS 
WESTCOTT, M.A., Assistant Master of Harrow School; late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, 12«. 6^. 

WESTCOTT.— An.Introduction to the Study of the Gospels ; 

Including a new and improved Edition of "The Elements of the Gospel 
Harmony." With a Catena on Inspiration, from the Writings of the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers. Crown 8vo. cloth. [Preparing. 

*4* These three books are part of a series of Theological Manuals which are now in 

progresa. 
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WE3TG0TT.— An Introdnction to the Study of the Canoz 

Epistles; including an attempt to detennine their separate purposes 
mutnal nlations. By BROOKE F0S8 WESTCOTT, M.A. ll*repc 

WILSON.— A Treatise on Dynamics. 

By W. P. WILSON, M. A., Fellow of St. John's, Cambridge, and Pxofess 
Mathematics in the University of Melbourne. Svo. bds. 9«. 6d. 

WRIGHT.— Hellenica; or, a History of Greece in Ore 

beginning with the Invasion of Xerxes ; as related by Diodorus and Thi 
dides. With Explanatory Notes, Critical and Historical, for the use 
Schools. By J. Wright, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, and He 
Master of Sutton Coldfield Grammar School. )2mo. cloth, S». 6d. 

*»* This book is already in use in Rugby and other Schools. 

WRIGHT.— A Help to Latin Grammar; 

or, the Form and Use of Words in Latin. With Progressive Exercises. 1 
J. WRIGHT, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4«. 6d. 
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